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PREFACE. 



The histories of nations are ordinarily made up of 
accounts of party struggles^ intrigues^ negociations^ 
armaments and battles; and the condition of the great 
mass of the people is seldom inquired into, or treated 
of, except when reference is made to the means which 
that people are able to furnish to the ruling power. 
In the following pages it is proposed to pursue 
a different course ; — to inquire into the workings of 
the principal causes which have affected the well- 
being of the people of Great Britain, during the 
eventful period of the last forty years ; — to shew 
what were the peculiar circumstances which arose in 
that time yr—to point out the nature of the measures 
adopted by the government; — to explain the genera! 
principles which were in active operation ; — and to 
trace the whole of these causes to their final effects 
on the condition of the people. 
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Arranged bodies of statistical facts^ taken in chro- 
nological order, furnish the materials through which 
we are enabled to obtain an insight of the nature and 
magnitude of the causes which were brought into 
operation, whilst the results are traced by connecting 
these facts with the workings of the general principles 
of political economy ; and evidence of the final effects 
on the condition of the people is given in fVirtkier 
statistical facts indicative of that condition. 

Objections may possibly be felt to the blending of 
theoretical principles of political economy with tti- 
tistical facts and important legislative meaauret; 
but how are the general eflects of important maatnres 
on the condition of the people to be traced and 
exhibited, except upon some known or explained 
principles P The most dogmatical writer is obligbd 
to say, that the effect produced, whatever it may be, 
is in accordance with some principle; — ^he must 
connect the effect with the cause, agreeably to aome 
law of nature: and the only difference between 
such a writer and a political economist is^ that the 
dogmatist, having no general system, is obliged to 
form a separate theory for each case ; while the 
political economist, seeing that nature acts by general 
laws, in this as well as in every other department of 
her works, inquires into and endeavours to deydope 
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those laws, and treats of every measure and of its 
efiectS'with constant reference to them. 

As the correctness of the results arrived at 
4^ends, in a material degree, on the truth of the 
general principles advanced, it was considered requi- 
site to give a brief explanation of those principles. 
In the first chapter, therefore, the true principles 
which, it is conceived, regulate and determine rent, 
tithe, profit, and wages, are briefly discussed and 
explained. Some of these do not accord with the 
pnneiples laid down by other economical writers ; 
bat, in a science so intricate and so new, it is not 
surprising that differences of opinion should exist. 
Each reader will, however, be able to judge for 
himself, whether the facts given strictly harmonize, 
as they ought to do, with the general principles ad- 
vanced. If they do not so harmonize, the facts 
being authentic, it follows that the principles must 
be erroneous ; whilst, on the other hand, if they do 
so harmonize, a strong presumptio9 is raised that 
the principles are sound. Facts and principles may 
4hiis be said to test cmd correct each other; and, 
whilst theory, by pointing out the way, assists in 
collecting and classifying the facts, those facts, 
when arranged and exhibited in proper order, 
lumish means of judging of the truth of the theory. 
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It would have been easy to go into more miniite 
detail in the matter given^ but the object has beea 
to exhibit such important facts alone^ as either have 
had a considerable influence on the state of the 
country, or have thrown a light upon that state. The 
authorities have been commonly named, and their 
general accuracy, it is conceived, may be relied 
upon. 

The great improvements in manufactures, the 
extension of foreign commerce, and the consequent 
* alteration in the value of the precious metals, added 
to the existence of a depreciated paper currency, 
produced, during this period, results, the precise 
nature and extent of which are not yet understood, as 
•^"^ appears from the various opinions entertained respect- 
ing those results ; whilst the power of the government 
to raise such immense sums as they did, during the 
war, in loans and taxes, seems, even after the li^fMie 
of so long a time, to be still almost inexplicable. 
These subjects, it is presumed, are of so much im- 
portance as to justify ^ more elaborate examination 
than any to which they had previously been subjected. 
The large amount borrowed at the time, for which 
interest is now paid, gives additional importance to 
those subjects, and makes it doubly desirable that 
correct opinions should be formed relative to the 
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causes which then determined the value of the cur- 
rency. Another general European war may soon take 
place, when expedients for raising money, by loans 
and taxes, similar to those adopted in the last war, 
will, doubtless, be again resorted to. Hence the 
necessity of being able correctly to appreciate the 
peculiar circumstances under which those expedients 
were successful. 

A war of twenty years' duration, with an expen- 
diture of wealth perfectly unparalleled, yet accom- 
panied by comparative prosperity, followed by peace 
for an equal period, with considerable economy and 
retrenchment, attended by adversity, presents an 
anomaly which no one has hitherto successfully 
endeavoured to explain. In this volume it is at- 
tempted to be done, in as brief a manner as appears 
compatible with perspicuity. Others may hereafter 
separately and minutely examine the various sub- 
jects which, for the purpose of hbtorical exhibition, 
have been here brought togetjier, in chronological 
order, as nearly as was compatible with a proper 
enumeration of the- numerous statistical facts on 
which all the arguments and conclusions finally rest. 
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Nations, when considered in their relations to each 
other, are generally viewed as simple aggregate bodies, 
affecting each other in various ways, in a state of peace 
as well as in a state of war. The rise of one nation 
may cause the decline of another, and then it is con- 
sidered that the whole of the former flourishes, and 
the whole of the latter decays. No analysis of compo- 
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nent parts is thoujiflit necessary, when nations are thus 
exhibited in relation to each other. Tlie aggfrauclize- 
ment of Rome was attended with the downfall of 
Cflurthage, the advance of Venice with the decline of 
Genoa, and when speaking of them relatively to each 
other, we \iew each of these states in its aggfregate 
character, as a single political body. But an enquiry 
into the causes of the rise or fall of a single state will 
lead us into an examination of the internal workings of 
the various component parts of which it is constituted ; 
and such an enquiry will often shew that national 
success, and even what is frequently called national 
prosperity, is not always accompanied by improvement 
in the condition of the g^reat body of the people. Not 
only may conquests be made, but foreign commerce 
may possibly be extended, at the expense of national 
happiness. The negro slaves of Jamaica would not 
necessarily have their condition improved by an in- 
creased export of the produce of their labour, nor is 
the condition of the Egyptians rendered better, at 
present, by the flourishing external trade carried on by 
their ruler. A rise of rent in Ireland, and a consequent 
increase of the exports of landed produce to pay that 
rent to absentee proprietors, would not add to the 
comforts of the Irish cultivators of the soil. We are, 
therefore, not at liberty to infer that a nation is neces- 
sarily prosperous, because it has an increasing foreign 
commerce, as it is quite possible that that commerce 
may benefit one class at the expense of the rest of the 
the community. 

In a country like Great Britain the nation is made 
up of various classes,, whose interests are often not 
only different from, but opposed to, each other. That 
which benefits one class may Injure another, and. 
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consequently, while one class is flourishing another 
may be going to decay. 

The principal bodies of which the state of Great 
Britain is composed admit of a tolerably distinct clas- 
sification, according to their different interests ; and if 
we are to trace the results of many important measures 
which have been adopted at different times, on the 
.various classes which constitute the community, we must 
first carefully analyse that community,, and discover the 
particular position and interests of each class. Without 
this analysis it is impossible that we should be able to 
ascertain, th^ effects of many measures which have 
materially affected the well-being of different portions 
of the community. 

It is often said that the whole people are bound 
together by a common tie of interest, and this, to a 
certain extent, is true. A nation may be in danger of 
being destroyed by a powerful neighbour, and the 
whole of this nation would clearly have a common 
Interest in avoiding such an evil. The blockade of 
Its ports and the destruction of its foreign trade might 
affect ail classes injuriously, and all would, eoase- 
qwently, be interested in preventing such occurrences. 
Bat it does not follow that some measures may not 
(benefit one class at the expense of all the others. 
Monopolies have almost invariably this effect. Those 
who obtain a monopoly are benefited by it at the 
expense of other parties who pay a high monopoly 
price for the article. The East India Company, 
for instance, having the exclusive right of trading to 
CSiina, are thereby enabled to compel the people of 
Eng^Uind to pay nearly double the price for common 
tea that they could obtain it for under a system of free 
trade. Now there can be no doubt that the destruction 
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of this monopoly, and the establishment of a free trade 
to China, woald injure the East India Company, and 
benefit the people of Great Britain.* 

The sugar growers of the West Indies have a partial 
monopoly of the British sugar market, in the fiiTour* 
able rate of duty at which their sugar is admitted, and 
in the bounty on that portion which is re-exported im 
a refined state. The higher duty charged on Baltic 
timber gfives a degree of monopoly to the importer of 
timber from Canada. The particular parties thus 
favoured receive higher prices for their produce than 
they would obtain under a system of free trade, and 
are benefited at the expense of the consumers, that 
is, the rest of the community. Restrictions on the 
importation of foreign food might enable the home 
producers of it to obtain so high a price, as to enrich 
themselves, or their landlords, to the complete im- 
poverishment of the rest of the people. These are a 
few familiar instances, which shew that difierent 
parties in a nation may be differently affected by par- 
ticular measures; that one may be benefited by that 
which injures another. 

But these partial interests do not emanate exclusively 
from measures of restrictive regulation in foreign com- 
merce. They may arise out of the very nature and 
structure of society. They may eithei' be the ofifbpring 
of recent legislative enactment, or the result of the 
slow and almost imperceptible progress of circum- 
stances during a long period of time. To the foster- 
ing and nourishing of partial interests in opposition 
to the general good, either by the passing of new 



•since thin was written mrasuies have been taken to terminate tlie 
monopoly, but the argument remains the same. 
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laws, or by obstinate adherence to old ones, may be 
ascribed the decline of most of the states which once 
flourished in the world, but are now no more. The 
true causes of national decay, when subjected to strict 
investigation, will generally be found to have been 
tke nortaring of such partial interests. They absorb 
t» themselves what should equally nourish the whole 
body; and impoverishment, decay, and death follow. 
Partial interests are a kind of political vampires, 
which live and, for a time, flourish upon the life blood 
of nations ; and though such nations may struggle on for 
centuries, their deaths are not the less certain, if the 
causes of their decay be sufiered to continue in operation. 
Such being the consequences of fostering partial in- 
terests, at the expense of the general good, it becomes 
the business of the historian, when writing the history 
of a nation, to point out the particular workings of 
these interests, to trace their effects in the condition 
ai the people, and finally in the rise or decline of the 
state. But the attention of historians has seldom been 
directed to these subjects. In a state they have 
^nerally seen only a government and a military 
force, and their histories are made up almost entirely 
of accounts of the hostile conflicts of armies, and 
the luxuries, the intrigues, and the treacheries of 
courts. Sometimes, it is true, they have attempted 
to follow the operations of a particular law or treaty, 
where it had an immediate and palpable effect on the 
community; but seldom indeed have they attempted 
to trace in the institutions or internal economy of the 
country, the slow and silent workings, in which all 
parties participate, of those causes which are con- 
stantly effecting changes in the relative conditions of 
the different classes of which the nation is composed. 
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One great partial interest in a nation, whicli may 
be, and often if, opposed to the general good, Ir that 
of the owners of land. The public welfare requires 
that land, under certain restrictions, should be con- 
sidered as exclusive private property. But if all the 
land in the country is in the possession of a smaU 
number of its inhabitants, and the remainder become 
dependent on that land for a supply of food, the pro- 
prietors have a monopoly of that which is essential to 
the existence of the rest of the people, and that 
monopoly may be used to the promotion of their own 
Immediate interests, and to the injury of all other 
classes. This monopoly arises partly from natural 
causes, nature having furnished but a limited supply 
of land ; and partly from social regulations, by which 
the exclusive possession of this limited supply is gua- 
ranteed to a few individuals. 

The securing to each man of the fruits of his labour, 
more or less effectually, appears to be essentially 
necessary to the existence of any considerable com« 
munity. And from the various dispositions of men, 
some are found disposed to accumulate such fruits, 
while others consume them in immediate ei\jo}rment. 
A consequence of this different conduct is, that some 
are in possession of certain stocks of these fruits, 
denominated wealth, while others are destitute of 
them. Now if the owner of this wealth lend, or in 
any way advance a portion of it to one who wishes to 
use it, such owner may stipulate to have, not only an 
equal quantity of wealth returned at a subsequent 
period, but also something exceeding an equal quan- 
tity, as a remuneration for the accommodation afforded 
l>y the loan or advance. This excess is called prqfii ; 
and it may be much or little compared with the qnan- 
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tity advanced. It is evidently the immediate interest 
of the party advancing- to obtain much profit, and it is 
as evidently the immediate interest of the party to 
whom the advance is made, to pay as little profit as 
possible. Now in a state circumstanced as Great 
Britmn is at present, these parties represent two 
numerous classes. The party advancing represents 
the capitalists, whose immediate interest it is to have 
as high a profit as possible, and the party to whom 
the advance is made represents the labouring portion 
of the community, who are without capital^ and whose 
immediate interest it is that as low a profit as possible 
should be paid for the, advance. Here, then, we have 
two classes in a nation, whose immediate interests are 
directly opposed, and particular measures or systems 
of policy may most materially afifect the relative con- 
ditions of these two classes — enriching the one at the 
expense of the other. 

'Hie capitalists, however, unlike land proprietors, 
cannot be considered as monopolists, seeing that they 
are merely in the possession and use of the fruits of 
their own industry, or of the industry of their fore- 
fittthers. If all labourers had been equally industrious 
and economical, all labourers would have been also 
owners of wealth, and there would have been no sepa- 
rate class of capitalists. But to be in possession of 
the fruits of industry, which all might have had if they 
had used the same means of obtaining them, is not to 
be in possession of a monopoly. The fruits of indus- 
try are, to some extent, always within the reach of 
the industrious and economical, as such fruits are 
regularly created by labour, and may be accumulated 
by economy. Capital, therefore, differs from land, 
sedng that the former is the creation of labour, and 
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is renewed and may be indefinitely increased l)y labour ; 
but land is the gift of nature, is limited in quantity, 
and appropriated by man in liis social cliarocter, and 
when it is all possessed by a few to the exclusion of the 
many — those few are monopolists. 

The effect of the monopoly of the land by a few is, 
that they exact a rent or payment from others for per- 
mission to use the land, and this rent may be low or 
high; and the effect of the exclusive possession of 
capital by apart of the community is the exaction 
from the rest, in some shape or form, of a profit for 
the mere use of the capital, and this profit, according 
to circumstances, may be high or low. The general 
laws of nature, which regulate these payments of rent 
' and profit, and also those particular laws and systems 
of social polity which modify the natural laws, become, 
therefore, most interesting objects of enquiry. 

In tracing the state of Great Britain and the con- 
dition of its people during the last forty years, among 
other causes affecting that state and condition, the 
influence of varying rates of rent and profit will have 
to be considered in connexion with measures which 
modified those rates. But previously to going into an 
examination of the particular causes which affected 
rent and profit, it is highly desirable, or rather essen- 
tially necessary, that we should ascertain what those 
laws of nature are which determine that such pay- 
ments should be made. 

RENT OF LAND. 

There have been different theories relative to the 
principle which determines the payment of a rent, in 
return for permission to cultivate land. The French 
economists, Quesnai and others, maintained that it 
was the amount of produce above what was required 
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to famish wages and profit ; but they did not shew 
what deteimined the amounts of such wages and profit^ 
or why wages and profit should not take the whole of 
the produce. Dr. Adam Smith evidently had not a 
distinct conception of the nature of rent^ as he represents 
it at one time as being that part of market price which 
is above the natural price, thereby agreeing in substance 
with the French economists ; and at another time he 
represents it as that part of market price which was 
above the cost price, and which was obtained through 
a monopoly of the land.* But the theory of rent which 
is generally adopted in the present day is that which is 
named after Mr. Blcardo. This writer exhibits rent as 
the result or effect of cultivating successively portions 
of land diminishing in fertility, or of applying suc- 
cessive doies (as his disciple, Mr. Mill, calls them) of 
capital to the same land, the various doses yielding 
successively smaller returns. 

If this theory were true, the amount of rent of land 
in every country in the world would be determined by 
the difference in the returns from equal quantities of 
capital applied to land ; but this is well known to be 
oimtrary to facts. In Tuscany, and other parts of 

• **> Rent,** says Dr. Smitii, ^ considered as the price paid for the use ef 
bad, is naturally the highest which the tenant can afford to pay in the 
actual circumstances of the land.^ And again, ** The rent of land, tiiere* 
fne, considered as the price paid for the use of the land, is naturally a 
nonopoly price, it is not at all proportioned to what the landlord may 
hare laid out upon the improvement of tiie land, or to what he can afford 
to take, but to what the fiairmer can afford to give." — Weatth o/NaiimUj 
k$9k L ekap. 11. If Dr. Smith, instead of saying that rent u tfie highest 
vUch the fiurmer can t^fford to pay, had said that it may be made the 
highest that the fiurmer can possibly pay, it will presently be shown that he 
would have Justly characterized rent; but he afterwards speaks of rent 
febg ** the effect^ of high price of produce, and indeed gives the theory of 
KBt recently revived by CoL Thompson. 

B 
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Italy, the retft on all the land, rich and poor alike, ii 
one half of the produce I Here, then, it is palpably 
evident that the rent paid does not accord with the 
4heory. 

Mr. Ricardo, in developing his theory, assumes that 
there is a natural inequality in the returns for equal 
quantities of capital or labour on lands of different 
fertilities, rich land yielding^ more and poor land less 
produce ;* but this is not necessarily true. It is true 
only when the parties are restricted to equal extents of 
land. Suffer one party to have double the quantity of 
land, only a little inferior in fertility, and he might 
obtain a gfreater return for equal labour than could be 
obtained from the smaller quantity of more fertUe land. 
If the party using the best land has as great an extent 
Bs can be beneficially used by his labour, while the other 
party is obliged to go to poorer land, it is a consequence 
of the former having a monopoly of the rich land, that 
is, of having an exclusive right to it ; and all the 
advantage which he obtains is the result of that mo- 
nopoly, and not of any natural inequality in the returns 
from equal quantities of labour ; for, were it not for 
|his monopoly, labour would not go to the poorer land, 
where it could obtain only a smaller return, but would 
employ itself on the rich land, where it could get the 
larger return. There is, therefore, no natural in- 
equality in the returns from equal quantities of labour^ 
but the inequality which actually exists arises from the 
right of property in, and consequent exclusive pos- 
session of, the best land ; which right of property is 
the offspring of social institutions, and not a law of 
nature. 



* See i Principles of Political Economy and Taxation/ by D. Ricardo. 
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Those who, through a right of property, have 6x- 
clnsive possession of all the best land, may either^ 
cultivate that land themselves, and enjoy the lai^e 
return that it will yield, or they may permit other 
persons to cultivate it, and make a charge, or exact a 
rent, for the permission thus given ; but this rent is 
evidently obtainable in consequence of the monopoly 
enjoyed, and not through the unequally productive^ 
power of labour^ If, instead of paying a rent, those- 
who have not any of the best land were to go to poorer 
land, where they could obtain only a smaller return,, 
this would not sheW that nature had caused labour to 
produce unequal returns, but that the monopoly of the 
rich land had prematurely forced labour upon poor 
land, and thus made it unequally productive. If left to 
itself, unchecked by the monopoly, labour would have 
remained on the rich land, and shared in the highest 
returns. 

The existence of poorer land, — from which a some- 
what smaller return can be obtained by labour when 
a rent is demanded for the best land, — so far from being 
a cause of rent being exacted, is a check to the amount 
«f exaction^ If no poorer land existed, the monopoly 
•f the rich land would be a more complete monopoly, 
and those who possessed it might exact greater ad* 
vantages than they could when the existence of poorer 
land checked, and, for the time, limited the extent of 
their monopoly. Exclusive possession, as the result of 
private property in land,^ therefore, gives the monopoly 
of the rich independent of the existence of the poor 
land, and the monopolists may, where no poor land 
exists, charge to others such a rent for permission 
to use their land as in their discretion they may 
think fit. 
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The land of a second quality may, in like manner, 
keoome exclusive private property, and a rent be 
charged for it ; and if there should be land of a third 
^naUty^ labour migfht be driven to cultivate it,* by the 
high rent required by the owners of the land of the two 
better qualities ; and in the same way the exaction of 
rent might drive labour upon lands of the fourth, fifth, 
and still inferior qualities, until the poorest lands were 
cultivated, and the whole soil of the country became 
exclusive private property in the hands of a small por- 
tion of the community. 

The monopolists might now exact from the culti- 
vators, and through them from the rest of the com- 
munity, such a rent as they in their discretion pleased, 
and as it was possible for the cultivators to pay; 
seeing that the owners of all the land in the country 
would now be in the same situation relatively to the 
rest of the community, as the owners of the best land 
were shewn to be when they held all that land, and 
there was none other in existence.t 

The difierent qualities of land have in reality nothing 
to do with the principle of rent. One country might 
possibly have lands of twenty different qualities, and 
another country might have land of only one quality. 
Being in the hands of a separate class, the lands of the 
latter country might be charged a rent of Jive shillings, 
or ten shillings, or twenty shillings an acre per annum, 
accordingly as the owners chose to charge one or other 
of those sums, or any farther amount that it was pos- 
sible for the cultivators to pay ; and, in like manner, 
the owners of the lands in the former country, of 

* This pfocess is now going on in the United States of America. 

-f Great Britain, Ireland, France, and Italy are in various stages of tliis 
state. 
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twenty different qualities, might .charge from six- 
pence to ten shillings per acre, the average being 
five shillings — or from one shilling to twenty shillings, 
the average being ten shillings — or from two shillings 
to forty, the average being twenty shillings, — or any 
other average that the cultivators could pay. In the 
eomitry where the lands are of different qualities, we 
have only to consider the mean or average rate as the 
rate of rent ; and where the land is all of one quality, 
tbe rent of any part may be taken as a sample of the 
whole. Competition, be it observed, will be always 
active to prevent any one portion of land, in either 
country, from falling below the general or average 
rate, according to its quality ; for, if any such portion 
were to be offered, there would be such a competition 
to obtain it as would soon bring it up to the general 
rate, whatever that might be. The rent of each por- 
tion, therefore, according to its quality, would tend to 
a certain relation to the mean rent. Where there were 
lands of twenty qualities, the mean being ten shillings, 
the worst would always have a tendency to be at one 
ihilling, and the best at twenty shillings ; if the mean 
were to be twenty, the worst would tend to two 
shillings and the best to forty, and so on, whatever the 
average might be. In like manner, where the land 
was of one quality, and the rent ten shillings an acre, 
every acre would have a tendency to let at that rate. 
If any were to be put up by auction at nine shillings, 
competitors would not suffer it to be let at that sum. 
Competition is, in fact, always at work to equalize the 
rate of rent, whatever that rate may be, whether high 
or low. 

Mr. Ricardo, and his followers, Mr. Mill and othcrs» 
in their expositions of his theory of rent, speak of 
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succestivo portions or doses of capital applied to the 
same land yielding; unequal returns, and the difference 
in the returns, they say, constitutes natural rent. Tliis 
is, however, an unauthorized and gfronndless assumption. 
The capital applied to any piece of land for the pro- 
duction of a crop is a wliole quantity, and produces a 
simple and undivided result, and the capital is no more 
separable into doses than tlie crop. The one is a whole 
quantity producing; another whole quantity. It is true 
the quantity of capital applied may be much or little, 
and the returns in the crop may .vary according^ly ; — 
but whether much or little, each crop is produced by 
some certain whole quantity of capital, which is not 
separable into successive doses. 

But if we choose to imag^ine such a separation, still 
it would not follow, as Mr. Ricardo and those of his 
school assert, that each successive dose yields a smaller 
return. When a country is first occupied, the capital 
broug^ht from other countries and applied to the land 
yields a very small return, as is proved by the difficulty 
with which settlers in a new country maintain them- 
selves. But when, througfh great labour and severe 
privations, they are enabled to apply more capital to 
the land, the rate of return is increased. Capital yields 
a greater return from the old settled lands of the 
United States of America than from the new countries 
in the west. The back-woodsman obtains the smallest 
return for his labour and capital — his is a life of severe 
labour and g^reat suffering, such as the most hardy 
alone can endure. The first settler obtains a very poor 
return, until, by g^reat exertion and economy, he has 
accumulated, and is enabled to apply, what the disciples 
of Mr. Ricardo ^vould call a second or third dose of 
capital to his land, when his rate of return is augmented. 
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Until that time he gfets less for his labour than would 
be paid to him by a capitalist in the older settled parts 
of the country, who might, out of his returns, have his 
own profit to make, and also a rent to pay. In Oreat 
Britain the return for capital applied to the land is 
greater than in the old settled parts of America. Now 
if we imagine that four doses of capital have been ap* 
plied to the land in Great Britain beyond what has 
been applied by the first settler in America, each of 
these imaginary doses may be considered to have g^ven 
a greater return than the preceding, as each is known 
to have augmented the general rate of the return. The 
admissibnj therefore, of- the possible divisibility of the 
capital used in producing any g^ven crop into dififerent 
doses, would'not prove that these doses successively 
yielded inferior returns, as the reverse of this may be, 
and in point of fact has been true. Indeed, while ad- 
ditional capital applied to the land in the United States 
of America is producing an increased rate of return, 
rent is regularly paid for the land ; the rent, therefore, 
cannot be caused by the inferior productive powers of 
successive doses of capital.* 

It is clearly evident that if one party has possession 
of land, upon the cultivation of which another party is 
dependent for a subsistence, the former can exact from 
the latter such remuneration as he pleases, without 
reference to the quantity or doses of capital employed. 
The only limit to the possible exaction is in the limited 
ability of the cultivator to pay ; and this ability may be 
taxed to a moderate extent, or to the utmost extent 
that it is able to bear.f 

* The erroneous nature of the Ricardo theory of rent adopted by Mill, 
M^ColloGb, and others, vitiates the whole of their economical system. 

4 For a more full elucidation of the nature of rent see my * Rent of Land.* 
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Colonel TliompHon, in his ' True Theory of Rent,' 
successfully opposes the llicardo theory, Mid shews 
that the existence of different soils is merely an ac* 
cidental circumstance, which does not affect the theory 
or true principle of rent ; yet he appears to be so 
involved and entangfled in the theory he is opposing 
as to be unable to escape from its errors. This is 
shewn in the beginnings of his essay, where he sajrs that 
" The simple cause of rent is the limited quantity 
of the land in comparison with the competitors for its 
produce." This is incorrect. The cause of r^t is to 
be found not in the limited quantity of the land com- 
pared with the competitors for its produce, but in the 
ejpcltuive possession qf the land by onb class, while 
another class is dependent upon it for a subsistence. 
The former class is thereby enabled to take advantage 
of the latter, and to compel it to pay a rent for the use 
of the land. If there were only two men on the Isle of 
Wight, and one of them was the acknowledged owner 
of the whole island, whilst the other was without land, 
and wanted it for the purpose of raising a subsistence, 
the former would be able to charge the latter what 
rent he pleased, and the latter must pay it, or leave 
the island. It is left to the prudence or discretion of 
the owner to say what shall be the amount of rent. 
He could not, it is true, obtain more than the other 
was able to pay ; but, within the limit of that ability, 
any amount might be exacted from him. If there were 
fifty owners and fifty non-owners, rent might be exacted 
on just the same principles by the former from the 
latter. If the island were densely peopled, and one 
half or one fourth were owners, and the other half or 
three fourths were non-owners, rent might be taken 
by the one class from the other, from just the same 
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cause as that which enabled the one owner to take it 
from the one non-owner. On the other band, the 
island migfht be thickly inhabited, or the competitors 
for landed produce might be very numerous compared 
with the quantity of land, and yet if all were equal 
Itmd proprietors there would be no rent paid. Rent, 
therefore, does not depend upon the limited quantity 
of the land .compared with the competitors for its 
produce. 

When the landowners are few in number, and the non- 
owners, or the rest of the community, are numerous, 
it is true that these circumstances enable the owners 
to obtain more rent than they could if the rest of the 
community were but few in number ; but this is be- 
cause the numerous population is able to pay the 
larger amount of rent : — in both cases, however, the 
owners are equally at liberty to exact as high a rent as 
the cultivators are able to pay. There are parts of the 
world, as in Italy, Greece, and Hindoostan, where the 
population is very scanty, and yet wh^re one half, or 
even three fourths of the produce are taken as rent. 
In these countries the competitors for the produce are 
not numerous compared with the quantity of land, but 
the owners take advantage of their monopoly to exact, 
from the few who are without land, a very large pro- 
portion of the produce which they raise by their labour. 

This writer, proceeding on the gfround that rent 
arises firom the number of competitors for landed pro- 
duce, gt>e8 on to say, that " if the right of property in 
load was vested in a number of owners who were 
without the means of bringing the land into immediate 
cultivation, it would be equally plain that the compe- 
tition among these ownen^ would, in the commence- 
ment, reduce the rent which any of them could obtain 
c 
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to the lowest poMlble mB|fnitude» which is» in fiict» ne 
magnitade at all." This it sufficiently obscure* but 
let us endeavour to ascertain its meaning. In substance 
we may suppose the writer says, — ^that if the land- 
owners, who held all the land in the country, had more 
than they could themselves cultivate, they would let 
somebody else cultivate the remainder without payment 
of rent. Now, if this were the fact, — ^if they would 
suffer others to beg^n to cultivate their lands without 
requiring rent, they might just as well suffer them to 
continue so to do. If the first man who presented 
himself were to be allowed land rent free, the second 
would have the same claim to equal privilege ; and the 
third, the fourth, and all succeeding applicants might 
equally be allowed to cultivate it rent free, seeing that 
there is no reason for charging a rent to the twentieth 
or the five hundredth, which would not apply to the 
first party. The amount of the rent is another point, 
but a rent might be charged by the owners to the first 
applicant for the land for just the same reason that it 
could be charged on the hundredth. It is true, that 
when there are many owners with lands to let, and few 
who offer to take the land, the owners may (or they 
may not) bid against each other in order to procure 
tenants, offering their lands at lower and still lower 
rents ; but there is no reason to suppose that any one 
would let his lands rent free. We know, however, that 
there are many parts of the world in which the lands 
are neither fully nor even one half occupied, and yet a 
high rent, compared with the amount of produce ob- 
tained, is exacted from parties who occupy portions of 
these lands ; thus shewing that landowners may, under 
some circumstances, prefer having Ifmds unoccupied to 
letting them at a low rent. 
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Colonel Thompson afterwairds says, that rents natu- 
rally and necessarily increase as the landless population 
increases, until the landowners " get rich through the 
siBiple hct of their being the landowners, and there 
being no more land to own f* whereas he should have 
said that they get rich through voluntarily taking ad^^ 
vnatage of their monopoly to exact from their tenants, 
and, through them, from the rest of the community, 
« renif which rent may be low, or may be high — ^indeed 
as high as the rest of the community can possibly pay. 
The landowner, it is to be observed, when he lets his 
land to a tenant, suffers the tenant to have all the 
benefit arising from the limited quantity and conse- 
quent natural monopoly of the land, on condition that 
he, the tenant, shall pay the owner a stipulated value 
or rent ; and if the tenant sells the produce to a third 
party, A^, the tenant, charges, in the price He puts on 
that produce, not merely the cost of production in 
ordinary wages and profits^ but also the rent which he 
is obliged to pay» If he did not charge this additional 
price be would not obtain for himself ordinary wages 
and profits ; and as the third parties must have the 
produce, whatever may be its price, they are obliged to 
pay the rent charge, in addition to the cost in wages 
and profits. The rent thus raises what would other- 
wise be the market price of landed produce; yet 
Thompson sbjh that there is a natural * residuum ' left 
after the farmer has got his wages and profits, and that 
Ai» residuum is rent, agreeing with Mr. Ricardo that 
"rent will be pidd because com sells high, and not 
eom sells high because rent is paid.'' 

In a subsequent paragraph the same writer supposes 
a case of a landowner who farms his own land, the 
ordinary rate of profit on capital in the country being 
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J^IO, per cent. He is presnmed to expend ^1,000. a 
year in cultivation. To replace this, and to afford the 
ordinary profit, the produce should sell for ^1,100, 
but it is stated, or assumed to sell for ^1,200. Now 
the real question is, why should this sum of ^1,000. 
employed on the land raise produce which will sell for 
^1»200. and thus yield ^20. per cent, while the same 
sum employed in any other way would return only 
£\0. per cent.? In any other employment, where 
there was no monopoly, if at any time a return of ^620. 
per cent, should be made, while the common rate was 
only j610. per cent, capital would flow fi'om other em- 
ployments to this, which yielded double profit, until the 
inrofit in it came down to the common level ; and this 
would be precisely the case in cultivating^ land, if 
capital were permitted to flow to it unobstructed by 
rent. The rate of profit bein^ ^10. per cent, no one 
j6 1,000. would be permitted to obtain a profit of £2Q. 
per cent, on a particular piece of land : i^lOO. or ^6200. 
more would flow from other employments to this land, 
until, by increased cultivation, and consequent ia-« 
creased production of landed produce, the quantity was 
increased, and the price, compared with the prices of 
other commodities, reduced so low as merely to replace 
the amount laid out, and to furnish the ordinary j810. 
per cent, profit, leaving nothings for rent. It is clear 
that, if capital were to be allowed to flow freely to the 
cultivation of the land, in the same way that it does to 
the different branches of manufactures and commerce, 
that the same principles of competition, which pre- 
vented any portion of capital from obtaining more than 
the ordinary returns in those departments, >vould 
equally apply to the cultivation t)f the land. Now the 
obstruction to the free flow of capital to land is evi- 
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dently the demand made for a rent by the ownei', m 
^^nsequenee of the monopoly of the land which he 
possesses, as the price of his permission to use that 
land : ^100. beingf required as the rent of the form 
(supposed by Thompson), it becomes necessary that the 
produce should sell for ^1,200. in order to have 
^1,100. as the return of the ^1,000. and the ordinary 
rate of profit. Rent is, therefore, the cause of the high 
price, and not the effect of it. 

An erroneous theory is often found to be based on 
some apparently trivial error in laying down the first 
principles of that theory, and this appears to be the 
case with Thompson's * True theory.* He says that 
the cause of rent is '^the limited quantity of the land 
in comparison with the competitors ybr its producb.'* 
Now the competition is not for the produce of the land, 
but for the land itself. Suffer these competitors to use 
the land in the way in which the owners are using it, 
and they will supply themselves with produce. There 
is competition for fish caught in the sea, as well as for 
landed produce ; but as the sea is not appropriated by 
a separate class who tax fishermen, the competition for 
fish does not cause the price of fish to rise so high as to 
afford the payment of a rent or tax out of that price. 
If fishermen attempted to charge such a price, other 
persons would become fishermen, increase the supply, 
bring doivn the price, and make the trade of the fisher-. 
man yield not more than ordinary wages. The produce 
of the land is scarce, and high in price, not merely 
because the land is limited in quantity, for the sea is 
also limited in quantity, but because those who want 
landed produce are not permitted to raise that produce 
from the land, without paying a consideration or rent 
for the permission to those who have appropriated the 
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land to their own exclusive use. If no conslderatioB 
of that kind were required, a fisherman or a mannfiic* 
turer would not give the fruits of eight daya' labour 
for the fruits of six days of agricultural labour. If so 
unequal an exchange were required, some of the manv- 
focturers or fishermen would transfer their labour from 
manufactures or fishing to agriculture ; and thus, kf 
increasing the supply of landed produce, and decreasing 
the supply of manufactures or fish, establish an equi- 
librium in their exchangeable values. Such a transfer 
is prevented only by the exaction of a rent. It cannot 
be true, then, that rent arises from the competitors for 
landed produce being numerous compared with the 
quantity of land, seeing that all which these com- 
petitors want is to be permitted to labour on the 
limited quantity of land which is in existence, in order 
to raise thai produce for themselves ; and all that 
Thompson has said respecting manufacturing wages 
naturally falling as population increases, only proves 
this, that landowners, by charging a high rent, compel 
those who cultivate their lands to pay that rent, which 
reduces the wages of the cultivators : and when any 
part of this produce is sold to manufacturers, the rent 
is charged in the price of the articles, in addition to 
what the price would be if there were no rent. The 
consequence is, that the results of, say six, or even four 
days of agricultural labour are sold for, or exchanged 
agfidnst, say eight days of manufacturing labour, the 
difference between the prices of the two results of 
labour being the amount of the rent. 

Thompson attempts to illustrate his theory by a 
reference to the land which produces Tokay wine. 
This land is small in extent, and the competitors for 
its produce arc numerous, and able to pay a high price 
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for it ; and all that can be obtuned is exacted in the 
high price of the wine. Landowners, when circum- 
stances induce them to act together, have precisely the 
same kind of power to exact a high price for food, or 
for permission to raise it ; and they sometimes exercise 
that power, so as, at last, to destroy many of those who 
are compelled to submit to the monopoly price. When 
Italian or Irish landowners stipulate to have one half 
of the produce, or of the value of it, they exercise their 
monopoly power to the great disadvantage of the pro- 
ducers and other consumers of that produce. When 
the British landlord takes only a fourth of the value of 
the produce, he exercises his monopoly power less to 
their disadvantage. Still, in all the cases, the exaction 
arises firom the power conferred by the monopoly, whe- 
ther that power is or is not exercised with moderation. 
There is, however, this difference between the cases of 
Tokay and food — the parties who purchase Tokay can 
decline to take it, it not being essential to their exis- 
tence ; but thoise who purchase food, or permission to 
raise it, are obliged to obtain it or perish. It is neces- 
sity which compels those who have no land, to give 
their labour for only one half the produce raised by 
that labour, or by other equal labour. They do not 
willingly do this, but are compelled by the monopolist 
to submit to it as a preliminary condition of obtaining 
Ibod, or the means of raising it. The proof of it is in 
this fiict — ^remove the monopoly, and labour will supply 
itself with produce, keeping the whole quantity raised, 
and competition would soon equalize wages in agricul- 
ture and manufactures: and when landowners, from 
their wants arising out of luxurious habits, from exciting 
tenants to bid against each other, from established 
custom, or from any other cause, exact a half of the 
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produce, or the value of it» the producers have no more 
power to avoid the payment of the half than they have 
to avoid the payment of one fourth, one eig^hth, or any 
other smaller proportion ; the ability to pay the ex- 
action, and also to subsist themselves, beingf the only 
natural limit. 

The nature of rent is well exhibited in the following 
extract from the ' Companion to the Almanack for 1833/ 
describing the systems of letting lands in India. 

" It is evident that, however advantageous the Za- 
mindary system might be to the few who should be- 
come possessed under it of a kind of property in the 
land, it would yet leave the actual cultivators, who 
form the mass of the population, as completely as ever 
in the power of their landlords. Unfortunately the 
Indian is, in general, too prone to convert power into 
a means of oppressing those dependent on him, to leave 
much room for hoping that the ryots (the cultivators) \ 
would have their interests consulted or their rights 
respected under that system ; and the Indian govern^ 
ment has latterly become the purchaser of all estates 
which have been brought to sale, with the view of 
abolishing an authority which has stood between itself 
and the dispensation of that measure of just and bene- 
volent government which it feels called upon to ad- 
minister to all its subjects. In proportion as it succeeds 
in obtaining possession of the estates in Bengal, tjie 
government substitutes for this Zamindary system 
another which it has always principally followed at the 
other presidencies, and which, as it admits of no inter- 
vening authority between its officers and the actual 
cultivators, the ryots, is known under the name of the 
ryotwary system. The principal feature of this mode 
of administering the land revenue consists in this, that 
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Che government makes its bargadn with each individual 
cultivatCMr for the rent of his holding. In fixing these 
amounts in former years, too much of the old leaven of 
oppression was used by the officers of government, and 
the assessments were laid at so high a rate that it has 
scarcely ever been found possible to adhere to them^ so 
tliat a sort of bargain has to be made annually with 
the ryots, in settling which a great deal of discretion 
must necessarily rest with the officers. In this manner, 
the legtA claim of the government is, with but few ex* 
ceptionSf always greater than can be enforced 

WITHOUT RUINING THE TENANT.** 

Thus it has been shewn that rent is a tax le\ded by 
the landowners as monopolists, and that that tax is 
charged on the consumers of landed produce in an ad- 
dition to its price, in the same way that a tax upon 
tea, malt, hops, or any other commodity, is charged in 
an faicreased price of the article. The only difference 
is, that in the former case the tax is paid to one class 
of the community by the whole of the remainder, who 
are the consumers, whereas, in the latter case, it is 
paid by the consumers to the government. 

Rent of land being then a tax, that tax may be low 
or it may be high. At one time the aggregate amount 
of the rent paid in the country might be, say twenty 
millions sterling, at another time it might be forty 
mUHons sterling, and the condition of. the country 
would be verv different in the former to what it would 
lie ifi the latter case. When rent was twenty millions, 
tiubtsum would be furiushed from the produce of the 
labdbr and capital of the country, and the remainder 
of that produce would be wages and pr6fits ; but if 
instead of twenty the rent was forty millions, then this 
latter sum would be abstracted from the annual pro- 

D 
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dace of labour and capital, and the portion remaining; 
for wagfes and profits would be materially reduced. 

When rent was ^620,000,000. the land proprietors 
and their families, dependents, assistants, and trades- 
people, all either living directly on the rent, or on the 
expenditure of it, might be in number, say 500,000 
persons, but when rent was ^£40,000,000. they might 
amount to 1,000,000 of persons. Now supposing the 
total population to have been 10,000,000, only one- 
twentieth would, in the former case, have been living 
upon the- rent tax, but in the latter case one-tenth 
would have been so living; and in the former case 
nineteen-twentieths of the people Would have contri- 
buted to the payment of the rent, while in the latter 
case only eighteen-twentieths, or nine-tenths would 
have so contributed. Hius not only does a rise 
of rent increase the rent tax in amount to the extent 
of that rise, but the higher tax has to be paid by a 
smaller number of persons I The rate of rent, and, con- 
sequently, the aggregate amount have, therefore, a 
material influence on the state of society in such a 
country as Great Britain ; and it becomes of great im- 
portance that we should trace its advance, shew its 
extent, and point out, as clearly as we can, the way in 
which society, and the various classes of which it Is 
composed, are affected by it. 

For the purpose of having an analytical view of the 
subject, let us suppose that 

9,500,000 persons produce wealth annually to the ave- 
rage amount of ^20. each, or a total of ^190,000^000 

and pay as rent 20,00f(,000 

when there would be left for wages and 

profits ^ 170,000,000 

giving an average of nearly ^18. for each person. 
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But let rent be raised to forty millions, and the number 
of persons subsisted on it be increased to one million, 
and then the account would stand thus : — 
9,000,000 of persons produce at £20. each ^180,000,000 

and pay as rent 40,000,000 

and they would have left for wages and ■ — 

profits only ^140,000,000 

which, divided among the nine millions of persons^ 
would leave for each person an average of only about 
^15. lis. and this is the way in which an advance of 
rent really operates on the condition of the people. 

TITHES. 

Tithes, where generally exacted, constitute an ad- 
ditional tax on land, and are taken from the amount 
which would otherwise go to make up wages and 
profits, after rent had been paid, or stipulated to be 
paid ; and of course they further reduce wages and 
profits to the extent of the amount abstracted. 

Collecting the tax, in the form of a tithe of the pro- 
duce, i's generally supposed to have an injurious 
influence on cultivation beyond the amount actually 
taken, it being presumed that tithes check improve- 
ments in agriculture; the reasons advanced for this 
opinion appear not to be well founded. — See my ' Rent 
of Land,' &c. 

Colonel Thompson has endeavoured, as already 
stated, to shew that rent arises from the demand for 
landed produce exceeding the supply, and that the ex- 
tent of that excess of demand determined the natural 
amount of rent ; — meaning by that term the residuum 
left after paying ordinary wages and profits. This 
theory of the nature of rent has been shewn to be 
erroneous ; and the conclusion which he draws from 
his theory, that tithe is a part of this natural residuum. 
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and is, therefore, taken from what would othenriie be 
rent, is equally erroneoos. If landowners have the 
power, as it is contended they have, to tax cultivators 
to the full extent of thehr ability to pay, they (the 
landowners) cannot be deprived of that power by tiie 
land being made also subject to the payment of tithes. 
The ability of the cultivator to pay Is indeed the or- 
treme limit to the possible exaction of either the land- 
owner alone, or to the joint exaction of the two parties. 
But the exaction of rent is not always carried to its 
utmost possible extent; on the contrary, it varies 
materially in different countries. The removal or 
abolition of tithe would not be nece»»arily foUowed by 
a rise of rent to the amount of the tithe, any more than 
the al)olition of the tax on tea would necessarily be 
followed by a rise in the monopoly charge for tea by 
the East India Company equal to the amount of the 
tax abolished ; nay, it would not follow that there must 
necessarily he any rise, either in the rent charge for 
land, or in the monopoly charge for tea. Hthes l>eing 
abolished, one of the charges to which the cultivators 
had been subjected would be removed, and the imme- 
diate or temporary effect would be that their wages and 
profits would rise al>ove the ordinary rates. As, 
however, labour and capital are always disposed to go 
whore wages and profits are al>ove the ordinary rates, 
tlioro would, in such a case, bo a transfer of labour and 
capital from other employments to the land, and a 
greater amount of landed produce would be ndsed ; its 
price, compared with all other articles, would conse- 
quently fall, and the whole of the consumers would 
tlicu receive the benefit of the abolition of tithes, in 
being uble to obtain more landed produce in return for 
tlieir labour and capital, or for the results of their 
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labour and capital, than they had obtained previously 
to the abolition of tithes. This is one way in which 
an abolition of tithes might operate, and this would 
probably be precisely the way in which it would operate 
if the actual cultivators happened to hold their lands on 
leases of considerable length. But it is also possible, 
and indeed, under the present cu'cumstances of this 
country, probable that, upon the cultivators being re- 
lieved from the payment of tithes, they themselves, or 
others, would be ready to offer a higher rent for the 
land, in order to participate in the advantages which 
would temporarily result to the actual occupants of the 
soil from the abolition of tithes. In this country a 
large part of the land is already free from tithe, and, 
in the event of its abolition, either rent would rise on 
the land then freed from the tithe, or it would fall on 
the land previously free ; and the former is the more 
probable occurrence. Although, therefore, tithes are 
a tax paid by cultivators, in addition to the rent they 
have to pay, and they are, consequently, obliged to 
charge the tithe tax, as well as the rent tax, in the 
price of their produce when they sell it to the rest of 
the community, yet it does not necessarily follow that 
the repeal of the tithe tax either would or would not 
permanently relieve the cultivator, and, through him,, 
the rest of the community, from that amount of burden^ 
seeing that it is passible that the rent may be ad* 
vaneed equal to the amount of the tithe. 

Hiere is one view of this subject which it is important 
should be attended to by those who wish to trace the 
effiscts of different imposts on the condition of the 
people, namely, the effect of a rise of rent on the 
burden of tithe. For instance, if land were rent free, a 
tithe would merely give a value equal to one-tenth of 
the labour bestowed on the land to raise the crop. 
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with commou profit ; bat if a high rent is exacted, a 
tenth of the crop does not merely give a tenth of the 
valae of the labour (with common profit) bestowed 
in raising it, but also the additional price or exchange- 
able value which arises from the whole being subject 
to a high rent. Let us take a case of a single fanA 
from which produce is obtained which, if there were 
no rent, would sell for say ^6300. The tithe of this 
would, of course, be worth £30, ; but let a rent of 
^50. be charged for this farm, and the value of the 
tithe becomes £^, or one-tenth of £350, because the 
whole produce must now sell for that sum. In like 
manner, let rent be raised to one-third of the pre- 
vious value of the produce, or ^100. and that produce 
must sell for ^400. and the tithe would be worth ^&40. 
lu parts of Ireland rent is said to amount to more than 
one half the value of the produce, and, as it sells loaded 
with tlie rent charge, the exchangeable value is more 
than double the amount of the labour value, and tithe is, 
consequently, more than double the labour value that 
it would be if land were rent free I But this is not all, 
the tithe of landed produce, being itself a tax, in- 
creases the exchangeable value of the articles taxed, 
so that the tithe receiver gets his tenth of the produce, 
when it is enhanced in value by the tax of that tenth, 
and this too, is in addition to the enhancement through 
the rent paid to the landowner. 

But let us take another view, in order that we may 
form as clear and distinct a conception of the nature of 
this subject as possible. 

Suppose then, in the first instance, land to be rent 
free, and also free from tithes, and that the produce 
of a given farm shall be worth, say ^300. and that 
this produce would exchange for any other commo- 
dities, manufactures, fish, or other things requiring 
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equal labour and capital to produce them. But let 
a tithe of the landed produce be taken, and the 
remaining nine^tenths must still sell for the same 
money, namely, ^^300. or in other words, exchange 
against commodities requiring unaltered quantities of 
labour and capital to produce them. Here then all 
manufacturers would have to give a certain amount of 
the produce of their labour, for only nine-tenths of the 
amount of landed produce, which they received before 
tithe was exacted ! This would be the case if the culti- 
vator sold all his produce, but if he retained, as indeed 
he must, a part for his own consumption, then that part 
would be reduced one-tenth in quantity by the payment 
which had been made of tithe ; but the tithe receiver 
would have, not only a tenth of the value of the pro- 
duce, as that value was before he took his tithe, but a 
tenth of the quantity of the produce with its value 
enhanced by the tax which he himself had received. 
To find what the price of the tithe would now be, we 
have only to ascertain, if nine-tenths sell for ^300. 
what will the remaining tenth sell for, and the answer 
is ^633. 6s. 8d. : and thus we see that one-tenth of 
the quantity being taken, as tithe, renders that tenth 
of ane-ninth theprevUms exchangeable value. 

But now let us suppose a rent to be taken of one- 
fourth of the selling price of the produce, when it is 
loaded with the tithe tax, and then let us see what, 
under these circumstances, that selling price would 
become. First, then, 

the labour and capital price is ^300 

the tithe tax is 33 6 8 

or together 333 6 8 

now the rent, being one-fourth of this sum or 83 6 8 
when added to it, will make the price be. . £A\^ 13 4 
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and every part of the produce would now be sold after 
that rate. What then would become the value of one* 
tenth of this produce P^ust ^1. Ids. 4d. So that we 
see the rent tax and tithe tax together would increase 
the exchangeable value of the tithe ^11. 138. id. on 
^^30. or more than one-third, and of course give an 
additional command to that extent over the prodaoe of 
the general labour and capital of the country. 

In the same way we may exhibit a statement of the 
case where rent is equal to the whole amount obtidned 
for the labour employed in the production, as is said 
to be the case in parts of Great Britain. Here 
we may put down the labour value still at the same 

sum £SGO 

and the rent charge the same amount .... 900 
The value of the tithe of this would be 

more than fl6 

because it would be a tenth of the total . . S666 
and thus the tithe would now be enhanced in value by 
rent and tithe taxation, until it became of more than 
double the previous value. 

In the illustrative case here exhibited, the money 
prices have been supposed to rise in exact proportion 
to the taxes, L e. rent and tithes, as this mode of ex- 
hibiting the cases gave a clearer comparative view. 
But if the money prices of labour, and of all other 
articles produced by labour, fall, while the money 
prices of landed produce do not fall, the effect on the 
condition of the people is just the same. If the pro- 
duce of the supposed farm, after rent and tithe were 
paid, continued to sell for only .3^300. and one half of 
this price went to the landowner and tithe receiver, 
the cultivator, when he had sold his produce and pfdd 
his rent, and satisfied the tithe claim, would have only 
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JS150. for himself; and if the wages and profits of the 
enltivatiHr were thus reduced one half, the wages and 
profits of all others would be equally reduced ; for 
enltivatioR would be abandoned unless it yielded the 
average wages and profits, and it would be partially 
forsaken upon a rise of rent and tithes, until the 
scarcity of landed produce made that produce rise in 
price as compared with manufactures, and an equi- 
librium of wages and profits was established in the two 
brandies of production. It is the division or distribu-* 
lion of the produce that is the essential point to be 
attended to. Naming money price is only a means of 
ezpresring what that distribution is under the diffi^rent 
eircnmstaaees of high or low rent, or tithed or untithed 
land« Taxes on horses used in agriculture, or on 
agricultural implements, or any other tax paid by the 
cultivator, would further augment the exchangeable 
value of landed produce, and consequently further 
iaarease the value of every portion of it, including the 
tithes. 

When such are the effects of the payment of tithes 
in eouutries like Great Britain and Ireland, where 
rents have been greatly ndsed, need we be surprised 
at tbe increasing dissatisfaction of those who pay 
tiiem ? The precise way in which they operate may 
not be clearly seen, but the effects are felt, and 
the payments are sufficiently palpable to induce the 
ftnyen to connect their increasing distress with tho^e 
payments. 

In the following pages tithes will be considered 
simply as a tax, paid in the first instance by the culti« 
▼ators, and charged by them in the price of the produce 
which they sell to manufacturers and other productive 
of the community. 
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PROPIT. 

The labours of men, engaged in producing those things 
which are necessary to their subsistence, are rendered 
much more effective when idded by a stock of accu- 
mulated wealth or capital. Those who are not them- 
selves owners of this stock, or capital, find it soon 
ad^nntageous to give up to a capitalist part of the pro- 
luce of their assisted labour, than to labour without 
assistance and to keep the whole produce to themselves ; 
because, in the former case, their portion — ^that which 
is left after the capitalist has had his share — ^Is a 
larger quantity than they could have produced by their 
unassisted labour. It is from this cause that men in 
all countries acquiesce in the payment, in some form, 
of a profit for the use of stock or capital. 

The proportional amount of this payment, or the 
rate of profit, varies greatly in different times and in 
different counti'ies. Rather than labour without the 
assistance of accvimulated capital, men have been found 
readily to acquiesce in paying to the capitalist as much 
as one half of the whole product of that capital and 
their labour ; but they would not have done so if that 
half had not been a greater quantity than the whole of 
what they could have produced by their unassisted 
labour. The payment of a profit to the capitalist for 
the use of his capital is then acquiesced in because the 
labourers are more benefited by the use of the capital 
than they are ii^jured by the payment of the profit. 

Capital is a general term, used to designate the 
wealth which is employed in producing new wealth. 
Tools, machines, seeds, manure, houses, warehouses, 
cattle, stocks of food, clothing, and money, are the 
articles which constitute the mass of capital in every 
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country. These articles may be abundant, or t}iey may 
be scarce, according to the inclination and opportunities 
of the people for accumulating them; and the rate of 
profit will be dependent on their abundance or scarcity, 
compared with the number of labourers who want to be 
assisted by them in their labours. The practical course 
generally adopted is for the capitalist to retain the 
management of his capital, and to engage to pay la- 
bourers their proportional share of the value of the 
produce in the shape of wages, and to retain the re- 
mainder of the produce, or of the value of it, as his 
profit. Labourers sometimes hire the capital, and pay 
a value agreed upon for the use of it, and this latter 
mode exhibits the nature of profit more clearly than 
the former does ; but the real nature of the transaction 
is the same in both cases — the produce, or the value of 
it, is divided between the two parties, the capitalist and 
labourers, and constitutes profit and wages. When 
the word * labourers' is used, it is not to be understood 
in the restricted sense that is sometimes applied to it to 
designate the lower class of labourers alone ; but in an 
economical sense, when it expresses all those who, by 
their exertions, contribute to the production of wealth, 
whatever may be the way in which they exert them- 
selves : it may be the labour of superintendence, or of 
study, in order to direct more beneficially ; but this is 
all labour, and the parties are labourers as distinguished 
from capitalists. 

The proportional share of the capitalist is generally 
expressed in hundredths or cents. It may be fifty out 
of a hundred, or 60 per cent, or it may be twenty-five 
out of a hundred, or 25 per cent, or any other propor- 
tion ; but it must always be some proportion or per cen- 
tage, as no capitalist would suffer his capital to be used 
e2 
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without Iwviiig some advantage to himself arislaf from 
it ; indeed, it is the expectation of this advantage that 
constitutea liis motive for aocnmnladng heyond the 
amount which he could himself use« The profit 1b» there- 
forCy the premium wliich is constantly offered and paid 
£oT accumulation. Under drcnmstanoes which render 
accumulation of capital difficult, the premium mutt be 
high ; but let those circumstances give place to others 
more favourable, and the high premium would oaEOse 
so great an accumulation as to make capital more 
abundant, and the premium then to fidl ; and as those 
circumstances become more and more favourable, and 
capital is accumulated in a greater degree, the pre- 
mium continues to fall. The additional capital, it will 
be observed, has to be offered to labour, or to be used 
in employing labour, in competition with the old stodc 
of capital ; and it is only by employing labour on terms 
more advantageous to the labourer that it can tempt 
labour from the use of the old stodu The rate of 
profit necessary just to keep up the existing stock of 
capital in a country may be at^ one time, say 25 per 
cent, per annum. Under these circumstances, of all 
the articles produced in a year, twenty-five would go to 
the capitalist, and seventy-five to the labourers ; but 
let an increase of capital take place, and the rate of 
profit consequently fall to 20, 15, or 10 per cent, then, 
in the last case, of the articles produced only ten 
would go to the capitalist, while ninety would go to the 
labourers. This result would bo seen more clearly if 
all labourers hired the capital, and paid for it in the 
form of a per centage ; but it is not the less real when 
labourers are employed, and wages paid to them, as 
those wages rise as competition reduces the rate of 
profit, until each labourer obtains ninety for his labour. 
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as readily as he before obtioBed serenty-fire. The 
reverse of this process takes place when any drcum- 
stanees cause a redncdon in the amount of capital— the 
rate of proit then rises, and wages fall. 

It h necessary, however, to explain that, when 
speakii^ of the rates of profit and wag;es, and the 
eibctof one npon the other, we speak merely of the 
proportional shares of some understood quantity, an^ 
^at quantity may be large, or may be small. The 
whole quantity is expressed by the number 100, but it 
wfMf be 100 pounds or 100 shillings ; 100 quarters, 100 
b i akel s, w 100 pecks, and whether it be one or another 
of these depends on the ptoducHvenett of the labour 
aAd ea|»ital ; but whatever may be the degree of pro- 
duetf T«MBB, whether it be such as can be found only on 
Um ridiest soils, and among the most skilful manu* 
hmtmatSf still the ^vision of the whole quantity, 
iHiatever that may be, depends on the rate of profit. 
When speaking, therefore, of the effects of the rate 
of profit on wages, it is to be understood that we 
syeak only of the division of the produce, or of the 
value of it, whatever that may be, between the two 
parties interested--^he capitalists and labourers. 
. That wages may be materially affected by this 
divitioa, varying from time to time, will be evident from 
aa examination of the situations of capitalists and 
labourers in a country, at different times, where the 
Mies of profit have considerably altered, all other 
tiiiags bdng supposed to remain unaltered. 

flay, then, in a country resembling Great Britain, 
the whole amount of wealth produced annually, and 
fivided between capitalists and labourers, shall be ex- 
pressed by the sum of 100 millions sterling. It is 
cMldeat, if tlie rate of profit was 15 per cent, that there 
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would be for capitalists 15 millioiis, and only 85 million» 
left to be divided among labourers as wages ; and the 
average wages of each man would be according to the 
number among whom these 85 millions had to be di- 
vided. But now let the rate of profit fall from 15 to 10 
per cent, and there would be left for wages 90 millions, 
and the share of each man would rise as 5 on 85, or 
one*seventeenth. Suppose profit to fall further to 5^ 
per cent, wages would rise to 05, as may be thus exhi- 
bited in a tabular form : — ^When profit is 
15 i|^ cent, profit is 15 millions, and wages are 85 millions, 
10 Jf' cent, profit is 10 millions,, and wages are 90 millions, 

5 V* cent, profit is 5 millions, and wages are 95 millions. 
But a profit has to be paid on the capital which is 
durable, as well as on that which is annually renewed — 
on the fixed as well as on the circulating capital of the 
country ; and the fixed may greatly exceed in amount 
the circulating capital. Suppose the whole of the 
capital, both fixed and drculating, requisite to assist 
labour in the production of the 100 millions of -wealth 
annually, is at one time 300 millions sterling, then 
profit being 

15 ^ cent, it would take 45 millions,leaving for wages 55^- 
10 V* cent, it would take 30 million8,leaving for wages 00, 

5 ^ cent, it would take 15 million84eaving for wages 75, 
and in this way as profit fell wages would rise, or, oc 
the contrary, as profit rose wages would fall. 

Every thing that tends to raise up obstacles to the 
accumulation of capital has a tendency to cause profit 
to be high, and every thing that stimulates to accu- 
mulation has a tendency to cause profit to be low. 
Among the causes of high profit may be named luxu- 
rious habits, heavy taxation, loans by governments for 
carrying on wars, and insecurity of property. Thesa 
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all tend to make capital scarcer than it would other- 
wise he, and therefore to raise or keep up the rate of 
profit; while hahits of economy, light taxation, an 
absence of state loans, and perfect security of property, 
all tend to make capital ahundant, and therefore to 
reduce the rate of profit. In any gfiven state of society 
it is evid<^t that some one rate may be considered the 
general or average rate of profit. The quantity of 
capital and the number of labourers bear some definite 
relation to each other, and some mean rate must exist 
towards which the competition of individuals will have 
a tendency to bring the profit in every individual 
transaction. This becomes the natural rate of profit 
under the then existing circumstances. 

Profit being the premium which experience proves 
to be necessary to obtain any given supply of capital, 
it follows that the premium must always be adequate 
to that end. And, while the circumstances of the 
country remain the same, this premium or per centage, 
whatever it may be, cannot be reduced. It is con- 
sidered a net receipt, just sufficient to stimulate to 
the supply of the stock of capital, and therefore no 
part of it can be taken in the shape of a tax, nor in 
any other form. Say that 6 per cent, is requisite to 
keep up this supply of capital, it would not, for in- 
stance, be possible that two out of the six should be 
taken as a tax. If such a tax were to be imposed on 
profit, the effect would be to ruse the gross rate of 
profit from 6 to 8 per cent, seeing that our assumption 
is that 6 per cent, is the clear net receipt that is 
requisite to keep up the supply of capital. The 2 per 
cent, would, therefore, be merely advanced by the 
capitalist when he paid the tax, as he would after- 
wu^ deduct it from wages in the shape of a higher 
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fftMproitv mdlhe tez wwdd Im inalljr ptkl •vtti 
w»fet» mdwagct wmtUd b%Ummnd tm the «jcl«il d 
IbeUK. 

The whele aaowit ef cqpilal hiieg ntililciioi M 
inikwit, end 6 per ceat. the Mcetieiy rate of peeltf 
18 miUieM wMld be the drar e gg i e ge t e ewi wUh 
wonld be reqekite to hidpiee and eaeble the ennMrt te 
keep «p that stock. Bet If 2 were to be takes Ami 
tiie d, or hi all 6 millioiii, from the 18 mfllieM, thiie 
woeld be ealy 18 milUoBt left f»r the capitaliats thm- 
•elvet. Vcm, as oor soppesitkm ls» that 18 nflUeas 
dear are requidte,— when the tax was fanpeeed wkkk 
took 6 millions, it woeld be nscesiaiy that the agfie> 
gate amoont of profit shoold rise to 94 mlllkms. The 
tax of 6 millions, therefore, thoegh raised from and 
advaneed by ci^italists, would be finally ahetraeted 
from wages. 

If the 6 millions were to be raised from the eapi- 
talists in tlie shape of an income tax, still tlie ei^ets 
woold be the same. It is not the i»rm or manner of 
taking tlie som that cansee the rise of profit, bnt tlie 
taking in any way of 6 from tlie 18 milUons, when, 
according to oor argnment, 18 are necessary to eanse 
the supply of capital to be sufficiently abundant to keqi 
the rate of profit at 6 per cent. Taxes on artides ef 
consumption, which should take fitwi the oapltaUsts 
an equal total sum, would have just the same efifoct as 
any particular tax imposed on them ; — 18 mflUons of 
untaxed produce are necessary to keep profit at 6 per 
cent., and, if that produce be taxed to the amount of 
6 millions, the rate of profit must rise so high as to 
give to the capitalists an equal command over the pro- 
dttce, that is, it must rise from 6 to 8 per cent., or from a 
total net profit of 18 to a total gross profit of 24 millions. 
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The rifle in tlie gross rate of profit consequent on 
taxes on caj^talists does not, it is true, instantaneously 
follow tlie imposition of the tax. It has to operate 
thvoufh a fedhiction in the amount of circulating capi- 
tal and a fidl of wages, and may require some time to 
pWNlaee its fall effect. It is also possible that the im- 
positfon of a tax upon capitalists might alter their 
haMtB, — nalce them more parsimonious, and thus they 
ml^t, out of the 12 millions, save a part of the 6 
ndllions, and use it as capital, and so far counteract 
the offset of the tax. But this is not included in our 
asBimied ease, as in that we suppose the habits of the 
parties to remain the same ; and, such l>eing the case, 
the inal elfect of taxes on profit, or on capitalists, di- 
rect or indirect, is a rise of the aggregate profit to the 
same aoMmnt, and a proportionate reduction of wages. 

If taxes, by redudag the quantity of capital, raise the 
rate of profit, loans for purposes of war expenditure must 
luMre tlie same effect, as they operate in the same way. 
A loaa made by government to carry on a war takes a 
portion of the capital of the country from its productive 
■se •• ciqpital, and it is then expended as mere wealth, 
witiMMit exerdring any forther reproductive power. 

TIm whole capital of the country being 300 millions, 
•ad tba net profit 6 per cent, which, on account of 
taBsa paid by capitalists, makes the current or gross 
fnfit 8 per cent, — suppose a loan of 10 millions is 
■ade for tlie purposes of war expenditure, what would 
be the effects of such a loan on the state of the country ? 
it would, in some definite time, reduce the 300 millions 
to S90 millions, and the reduction, in the first instance, 
weald take place almost entirely in the quantity of 
dfcolating capital, which would consequentiy become 
leireey and the rate of profit on it would rise. Profit 
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being then higher on circulating than on fixed capital, 
the latter would cease to be renewed until it also be- 
came scarce, when the rise in the rate of profit would 
be extended to all the capital of the country. The ex- 
tent of this rise would, in the end, be about sufiBicieat 
to take from wages the amount which had beta 
abstracted from capital by the loan. The gross rato if 
profit would now be sufficiently high to furnish to the 
capitalists^ — first, the amount of the loan they had ad- 
vanced — secondly, the amount of the taxes which they 
had paid ^and thirdly, the necessary premium to Induee 
and enable them to keep up the requisite supply of 
capital. These would be, for 

the amount of the loan J^10,000,000 

the taxes advanced 6,000,000 

the net profit of 6 per cent 18,000,000 

maldng a total gross profit of d g34,000,000 

which sum, on the reduced capital, g^ves a per centage 
approaching 12 per cent, making the gross profit, by 
the operations of the loan and the taxes, nearly double 
the net profit. 

Supposing, as before, the whole annual produce to 
be 100 millions, the effects of the loan and taxes would 
then be, to take from that sum 34 ndllions, as the 
amount of gross profit, instead of 18 millions, the 
requisite net profit, and, consequently, to reduce the 
aggregate wages from 82 millions to 66 millions, imd 
the wages of each individual labourer in the same 
proportion. 

That loans, for the purpose of war expenditure, are 
actually taken from capital, and increase the gross 
rate of profit, is sufficiently evident firom the following 
considora^tions. The capitalists are the only parties 
who use or advance capital for the sake of obtaining 
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a profit, and therefore they must be those who advance 
the loan to the government : — ^this advance reduces the 
amount of then: stock, and that reduction, making 
capital more scarce, raises the rate of profit. There is 
no more reason to suppose that land proprietors or 
labonrers would accumulate wealth, in order to lend it 
to the government, than there is to suppose that they 
wonld aocmhulate it in the absence of government 
kMBS ; and if we suppose that some of them accumulate 
both before the loan and after it, they, in fact, become 
capitaUsts, and are as such included with that class in 
the whole of the statements and reasonihgs. The loan 
intercepts a part of the annual supply of new wealth, 
let it oome firom what class it may, which is about to' 
be need as capital, — or it takes a portion of that which 
had previously been used as capital, and causes it to be 
coBBiimed in an unproductive way ; and in either case 
makes the capital more scarce than it would otherwise 
be, and raises the rate of profit. Whether the loan is 
Unrge or small, it has its proportionate degree of effect, 
and every part and the whole has always the same 
klndofeAect. 

A loan, then, to a government, to carry on a war, is 
to be considered as a tax on wages, levied through the 
agency of the ci^italists of the country, who collect the 
tax in the form of additional profit^ and they, or a part 
•f them» pay the amount to the government in the loan 
which they advance. The injustice of a system which 
tiins enables one class to take so largely what was pre- 
viously enjoyed by another class, and to lend it in such 
a way as shall entail on the party from whom it is 
taken a perpetual burden, in the payment of interest to 
those who were merely the collectors, must be suffi- 
dently striking, and may hereafter be remarked upon ; 
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bat at prewBt we are eDdeavonring to ascertain what 
the real effects are, and not whether iiyostice is or it 
not prartised. 

It appears, then, tliat profit has a self-adjnstiof 
power, and adapts itself to the supply of capital in sudi 
a way as to ensure some snpply under almost eveiy 
variety of circumstances. Near the end of the Romu 
republic profit must liave been higfh, as, in Cyprus, 48 
per cent, per annum was pidd as interest. In the year 
1853 the rate of interest in England was 50 per cent, 
per annum. Near the Caspian sea, and also in Beagil, 
moooMng to Fraser and Mill, the rates of interest have 
been from 12 to 15 per cent, per month ;* and even is 
the western parts of the United States of America, 
If orris Birkbeck represents profit as being occasionaUy 
■0 Ugh as 100 per cent. These examples shew that 
distress on the part of the people, that is, of the labour* 
lag class, does not prevent profit from rising to an ex- 
traragant helglit ; as, in all the first named countries, 
Ihere is no reason to doubt the high rate of profit was 
liiPCfimpanie<l 1)y severe distress am<mg the people, — 
Ibe high profit itself lieing one of the causes of that 
distress. In modem European countries profit is com- 
Mrall^f ly lo^» ^ i<* indicated by the rates of interest 
b^llMf at times not more than 5, 4, or 3 per cent. In 
Halhuidi nt one period, interest was not more than 2 per 
^^^f Tliose low rates were the consequences of a 

• la ^ * Companion to the Almanuk for the year 1833,* pnbllriied 
^ puprrintendenoe of the aoclety for the diffusion of uaeftil know- 
H |e ptatrd that **iome of the Zamindare (of Bengal) ran into 
lAfitvtnatlcally, and defer making their payment! till the latoit 
iMr NAMMi for which la obviont. The rate ct intereit aoMmg 
H, •ad aometimes 30 per cenL per annnm, while 
ttront by the foremment" 
«rtiy bsnksn anow S| per cent on depotitf. 
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great abundance of tepital, — the competition of ca** 
^talists bringing the rates down to those points. 

It being established that profit rises as capital be- 

eomes scarce, it seems to follow that it is to the 

advantage of the capitalist that it should be rendered 

aearee, and this may be partly true, as will be hereafter 

•hewn. But if, by taxation or any other cause (loans 

excepted), capital be reduced in quantity equal to the 

rise in the rate of profit, there would be no advantage 

to the capitalist in the alteration ; — ^^100. at 4 per 

cent, interest will yield as large an income as ^680. at 

5 per cent. The relation which exists between the 

rediieti<m in the quantity of capital and the rise of 

profit is a very interesting subject of enquiry, but it 

ironld not be easy to obtain data to ascertain what that 

relation would be under different circumstances. In 

like manner, it may be supposed that if taxation cannot 

readi the income of the capitalist, he would be indiffe* 

rent respecting taxes ; whereas, in point of fact, it is 

known that he is not so, as he pays them with as much 

refaietance as any other party : but it should be borne 

in mind that he does not know that his Iiigher rate of 

profit is caused by the taxes which all capitalists are 

compelled to pay, and he is willing to believe that if 

he were untaxed his profits would remun undiminished. 

Where taxes are very heavy, and levied directly, they 

palpably limit the extent of saving, and not only really 

kitep down the amount of each man's principal or stock, 

Imt they appear to him so to do ; they are, therefore, 

fiewed by each capitalist as checks or obstacles to a 

father increase of his capital, but he does not see 

equally clearly that such further increase would be 

followed by a reduction in the rate of profit. 

The rate of profit, whatever it may be, must be taken 
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M the necessary result of the existhig quantity of cspi- 
tal compared with the existing^ naml>ef of laboimn, 
and the quantity of capital is itself the result of the 
ability and inclination of the people to accumulate. 
Lessen either the ability or the inclination to keep Of 
the ftill stock by taxes or loans abstracting from thi 
existing stock, and thus reducing its quantity,-^ 
luxurious habits begetting a disinclination to save, or 
by insecurity of property weakening the motive ibr 
saving, and the rate of profit adapts itself to the new 
circumstances ; it rises, and, as has been already shewn, 
the labourers are then compelled to submit to a lower 
rate of wages. General laws govern in this as well as 
in every other part of nature's works, although it may 
not appear quite so easy to trace them in this depart- 
ment as in some others. Individuals seem to act firom 
caprice ; one man's reason for saving may differ from 
another man's. One may go on accumulating when 
interest is only 2 per cent, nhile another may think 
that 80 small a premium is not sufficient to induce him 
to abstain from the ei^oyment which arises from the 
expenditure of his wealth ; but, after making allowances 
for differences of these kinds, there is still a general 
motive which pervades all clasRcs of accumulators, and 
this is tlie expectation of advantage to themselves and 
their families : — ^this operates with more or less force 
on all, and produces some general result. Under 
varying circumstances the results will differ, and the 
circumstances and their results may be traced, and their 
final effects on the condition of different classes may 
be ascertained and exhibited. 

WAGBS. 

From what has been advanced respecting rents and 
tithes^ it ndll have been seen that they are taxes on the 
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produce obtained from land by capital and labour ; and 
where. rent and tithes taken together are low, or but a 
small part .of the whole, the proportion left for the 
capitalists and labourers will be large ; while, where 
they are high, the proportion left will be oomparativel j 
small. In the division of the portion left, between the 
capitalists and labourers, the former take a part or 
sliare, the amount of which is determined by the ex- 
isting rate of profit ; and it is only the remaining portion 
which constitutes wages. 

The labourer is, then, the last claimant on the pro- 
duce, and is obliged to submit to take what is left after 
the former claimants have been satisfied. The amount 
thus 1^ is, by the operation of competition, divided 
among all the labourers, and constitutes their wages. 
If it is large* they have an abundance of the necessaries 
and many of the comforts of life ; but if it is small, 
each individual share will be small, and it will g^ve 
only a scanty supply of the necessaries, and few of the 
comforts of life. 

The degree of productiveness of labour, when fiir^ 
lushed with land and aided by capital, determines, in 
the first place, what shall be the total supply of wealth 
from which all classes are supported. If this total 
should be a large quantity, it is possible that much 
may be taken for rent, tithes, and profit, and yet a 
tolerable abundance be left for wag^es. If labour 
should be made more productive, or to produce a still 
larger quantity, and rent, tithes, and profit take no 
more produce, the increased productiveness of labour 
would increase real wages, that is, the amount of com- 
forts, and necessaries on which labourers subsist. If, 
on the other hand, rent, tithes, and profit should^ any 
one or all of them, advance, while the productive power 
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of labour was itationary, real wagei must decUae ; fbr, 
the total produce beings the Mune idiole q«aatitj, if the 
ftirmer take more, the latter will have leai. 

Tliis yiew of the subjeet shews the desirableness of 
obtidning a dear and distinct knowledge of tiie nciparitin 
eflbcts of each of those causes which thna affsct the 
condition of the lal>ourer ; and yet how hnperfeet is 
that knowledge, even in the present period I Not aaJiiji 
is tithe, under all circumstances, viewed simply as a 
tenth of the produce, and rent thought to be regolated 
in its amount by the laws of nature, acccnrding to the 
quality of the land last taken into cultivation,-— hot 
tiiat which increases the productive power of labour is 
eactensively believed to be greatiy lijurious to the la- 
bourers themselves. Mr. Owen and others have main- 
tained that the steam-engine, and modem machineiy la 
general, which so powerfully aid labour in the great 
work of production, are absolutely ii^urious to Uie 
labourer. 

If neither rent nor tithe was exacted, and the la* 
bourers owned the capital which assisted their labour, 
all that they produced would belong to themselves, and 
the amount of the whole, or the quantity, or degree of 
abundance of produce brought into eiistence, would 
depend on the productiveness of labour. If that labour 
was unassisted by steam-engines, and other machines 
and tools, it could produce but little, and there would 
consequently be but little to enjoy as wages ; but if that 
labour was aided by effective machines and good tools, 
it would be highly productive, and there would be an 
abundance of produce, or of wag^s, to ei\joy. 

And when parts of the produce are taken for rent, 
tithes, and profit, these circumstances furnish no reason 
why the labourer should be deprived of such aid and 
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UBiitanee firom machines as he formerly obtidned ; on 
the eontraryy he would stand more in need of their 
■nistaiioe l as he would now have only a part of the 
prodnoe instead of the whole, it is his interest that the 
whole should be as large a quantity as possible. The 
errors on this point seem to have arisen from macMnes 
beings considered the rivals, instead of the assistants, of 
labour ; but it would be as correct to say that a man*& 
right hand was an injurious rival to his left hand, as to 
say Ibat a spade was an injurious rival to a labourer, 
and a spade is a simple specimen of all machines used 
by vian to aid him in his labours. 

Tliere are other philosophers who contend that the 
labourers themselves regfulate the amount of their own 
wages, by the extent of the supply of labour which they 
briiig into the market ; and, as this is a very important 
point, it will be necessary to examine it with particular 
care ; for» if this doctrine were true, rents, tithes, taxes, 
and the rate of profit, could all have only a temporary 
effbct on the condition of the labouring class, seeing 
that they would have only to lessen the supply of 
labour, and wages would then rise. Mr. Malthus may 
be considered as the principal promulgator of this doc- 
trine, but he is followed by nearly the whole of our 
modem political economists. 

According to these writers, the capitalist is the party 
wlio k obUged to put up with the residuum which is 
left, after all the other chdmants, induding the la- 
bourers, have been satisfied ; and the amount of this 
ndduum, they say, determines the rate of profit. 
Ptohape the best way of examining this point will be 
UoBiit, in the first instance, all reference to rents, tithes, 
uA taxes, and consider the produce as divided between 
Um capitalists and labourers only, as profit and wages- 

V 
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Mmi hM been fovoA VLving on wiM frvHs aa< rooli» 
or OB the shell flih which he pieked mp on the ooBflhoM, 
snd what he th«i obtained funithed hk subeiBtenUi 
and waa, in fiMt, his wages. If suitable animals ti- 
isted witiiin his readi, he mif ht become a hnnter, or s 
diepherdy and thus obtain a better sdbslsteBoei bal 
still what he obtained would be the wagfes of his labaar. 
Shonld he become a enltivator of the earth, the retan 
for his exertions might be a m«ch more abandsat 
supply of subsistence ; but jet all would be tiie retain 
for hk labour, and therefore all would be wages. Hal 
now suppose a capitalist to say to him, — I hayie eertala 
things (tools and materials) by the use of whldi your 
labour will be made more productive, and If you will 
come and work with them I will allow you out of flie 
produce, which you will then bring Into ezislenoe, mere 
than you can get by your unassisted labour, and I wOi 
keqp the remainder of the produce for myself aa prott 
Hiis bargain being acted upon, the labourer would 
receive his wages, and the capitalist his profit, out of 
the Joint produce of vhe labour and capital — the labour 
and capital co-operating in order to obtain the wages 
and profit. Society being made up of these two classes, 
the supply of labour, compared with the supply of* 
capital, both fixed and circulating, would determine the 
relative proportions of the produce which should go as 
wages and profit ; always, however, leaving wages more 
than labour could obtidn without the assistance of 
ci^ital. If the supply of labour should be reduced^ 
while that of capital continued the same, wages might 
rise relatively to profit, and profit consequently foil 
relatively to wages. Suppose, however, population to 
be stationary, the rate of profit would then depend on 
tiie extent of accumulation of capital ; and it ndght be 
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* 

my amount which would be sufficient to stimulate to 
BGcnmulation. It might be 15 per cent, or 10 per cent. 
and wages would take the remainder, wages bdng 
bigher as profit was lower, and lower as profit was 
hil^ep— but say that profit settles at 10 per cent. If, 
wider these circumstances, the labourers endeavoured 
ia improve their condition by reducing their numbers, 
what would be the result ? It is conceiveable that they 
B^gfat, by making hibour scarce, reduce the rate of 
profit to, say 9 per cent, and thus cause 1 per cent, to 
be added to wages ; but then a question arises as to 
whether 10 per cent, is the lowest rate of profit that 
will stimulate to adequate accumulation ? If it is, as 
was, in fact, supposed to be proved by previoi^r 
aeltling at that rate, capital would be reduced as fast 
as pppuLition. The rate of profit would not fall, and 
It would not, therefore, be practicable for the labouring 
dass to improve their condition by reducing their 
anmbers. It should be recollected, too, that when the 
labouring population is reduced, the aggregate pro- 
daetive power of labour is reduced in an equal degree. 
Tbe falling off in the stock of wealth becomes then as 
great as the reduction in the numbers of those among 
whom that stock has to be divided as wages ; the share 
of aadi, therefore, remains the same, and no improve- 
Bient in the condition is effected. Indeed, if redudng 
the numbers of thepeople would improve their condition, 
a eontinuance of that reduction would inii»*ove it still 
Ibrther, and the people of those countries where the 
fopnlation had been most reduced would be in the 
hqipiest circumstances ; but the reverse of this is known 
to be the fact. It is requisite to have the co-operatioa 
•f a considerable population, with labour much divided, 
Ip order to make it highly productive ; and a reduction 
f2 
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in the number of labourers might materially impair tlie 
productive power of those who remained. 

Reducing the numbers of the labouring people wOl 
not then necessarily improve their condition, even when 
they have neither rent, tithe, nor taxes to pay ; and 
when they have such payments to make, they have still 
less power to improve their condition, or rather they 
have less power to prevent it firom deteriorating by the 
nse of such an expedient : and, as the people of CJreat 
Britain have heavy burdens to sustain, an examinatioa 
of the doctrine of Mr. Malthus, with reference to their 
actual situation, becomes more particularly necessary. 

The people of Great Britain, at some certain period, 
iMf be supposed to have had to pay as rent of land 16 
^lions, as tithes 4 millions, as taxes 20 millions, and 
as profit on capital 14 millions, making a total of net 
payments of 54 millions. The population was at the 
same time, say 10 millions, 1 million of which lived 
upon the net wealth, and the other were productive 
labourers, who, at an average of ^14. per head, pro- 
duced wealth to the amount of 126 millions. Taking 
the net 54 from this, we should have 72 millions for the 
producers, which would give an average of £S, per 
head. But now some anti-populationists propose to 
the people to improve their condition by reducing their 
number ; and let us say that 1 million emigrate, and 
what would be the effects ? — S millions now, instead of 
0, would produce, at j614. per head, a total of 112 
millions ; from which take the net 54, and we have left 
for the producers 58 millions, which, divided among 
them, give £7. 58. per head, instead of £S. as before 
the reduction of the population I 

But thi« mode of exhibiting the case does not shew 
its full effect. Where 54 millions of net wealth are 
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•onsninedy the one million whom we presumed to be the 
owners would not consume it all themselves, but would 
employ a part of the labouring people to administer ta 
their gratification, and, in return, would give them ft 
tubsistence out of their net wealth. This would reduce 
the number left to create the great fund of wealth to, 
f»y, in the first instance^ 8 instead of 9 millions ; then, 
8 millions would, at ^14. per head,, produce 1 12 n^llions^ 

and pay, net wealth 54 millions, 

leaving for wages « « 58 millions, 

which would yield per head ^7. 5s. But now suppose, 
as stated above, that 1 million out of the 8 millions emi- 
grate, and then we have this case — 
7 millions would, at ^14. per head, produce 98 millioiui, 

and pay, net wealth • _54 millions, 

leaving for wages 44 millions, 

which vould j^eld per head about ^. 6s. being a re-» 
dnction of about 19s. on £7* 5s. and £h 14s. on the £S. 

Further, the owners of net wealth would be able to 
eapky a greater number of labourers with their super- 
abvndant net wealth when wages were at £6. 6s. than 
when they were at ^7. 5s. and this would cause the 
aggregate fund of wealth to be less than 98 millions- 
seeing that it required full 7 millions of people to prop** 
4nee that amount. 

Bat it will make this part of our subject more- 
iatelligiMe» if we assign distinguishing names to the 
diffensnt dasses of which we are treating. The pro* 
dneers of the great aggregate fund of wealth, out of 
which are furnished rents, tithes, taxes, profits, and 
wages, may be eaXied primary producers, as upon their 
productive powers all classes depend. Out of this great 
fnd, which may be called primary produce, the various 
act pigments of rent, tithes, taxes^ and profit are made. 
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iMTiBif tome eertain portlos forw»fet $ but the parties 
reoehring these net peyments have commoBlj a eon- 
mand over more of the primary produce than tiiej caa 
thMiiselves consume fai the state ia ^dikh it is created 
by the primary producers. They, therefore, otet por- 
tions of it to a part of the primary producers, on eoB« 
dition that they become what we may call Me ^H m dmj 
fitodueen, that is, that they fhndsh such hizvies as 
will administer to the gfratificatlon of tiie net reeehrers. 
And thus a class is formed which we propose to derif- 
nate as secondary producers, because th^ do not briai^ 
into existence any part of the primary produce, but 
merely transform or convert some of the net wealth 
into a shape better fitted for the consumption iji the net 
receivers. They are fabricators of luxuries, and Imtru- 
ments of gfratlfication, menial servants, &c and constitute 
a numerous body in such a country as Great Britain, 
where net wealth is annually famished to alarms amount. 

But, of the whole population, the larger the proper- 
tion which is made up of net recovers and secondary 
producers, the more difficult will it be for the primary 
producers to furnish the net wealth. We have seen 
tiiat 7 millions of primary producers, creating ^4, 
each, pdd the net wealth, and had left for wages about 
£6, 6s. per head ; let, however, 1 million of these 7 
millions be converted into secondary producers, and the 
case of the primary producers would then stand thus : — 
6 millions would, at jB14. per head, produce 84 minions, 

and pay, as net wealth _04 millibtts, 

leaving for wages _80 millions, 

^hkh, divided among the primary producers, give to 
them just £5, per head ! 

Here, then, we perceive that wages are reduced not 
only by rents, tithes, taxes, and profit abstracting 54 
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miUioBS of net wealth from the grose amount of j^nmary 
produce, h«t by the owners of the net wealth taldng a 
part of the primary producers from their preriouff la* 
boursy and converting them into secondary prodneers. 
And as erory successive emigration lowers wages^ so 
eveiy fresh reduction of wages converts more primary 
into secondary producers ; which operation, in its turn, 
lowers wages still further, untU the {Nreeess would end, 
if persevered in, hi wretchedness and depopulatiiMi. 
Let the primary producers, by the doubk process ai 
emigration and conversion into secondary producers, be 
brought down to 5 millions, and then, 
5 iftm»fta*j at j614. each, would produce . . 70 millions, 

and pay, as net wealth « _54 milliMs, 

leavkig lor wages only. 16 milKtes, 

which would leave not mudi more than £S. per head ; 
and yet this process is seriously recommended by those 
who are, by some persons, considered the most en- 
U^ghtened men of the age, as a means of improving the 
ooadilion of the people. 

This view of the subject is interesting, as shewing the 
way in whidi exactions ^of net wealth impoverish the 
groat mass of the people ; but it becomes much more 
so when considered in connexion with the various ex- 
pedieats whidi have been, ai^ are yet being, tried, to 
iBf^Hrvre the condition of the labonrii^ class by ra^ 
dneiiig Hfteir numbers. Disconraging early marriage, 
and a stimulated system of emigration, have been 
openly recommended. These recommendations have 
most fortunately failed in producing aay considerable 
effects, as the labouring population have gone on 
iacreadng their numbers, and have thus become enabled 
to bear the heavy burdens with which they are loaded, 
aad also to produce, comparatively, tolerable wages for 
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themielvM ; yet the doctrine is dlligeiitly propagated 
bj its advocates, and is countenanced by Hhme la 
aathority. 

It iqppean to have obtained countenance and support 
partly from the avidity with wlilch the wealthy c1ms0 
(the net reodvers) embraced a theory which removed 
the odium of causing distress from themselves, aad 
threw it on the improvidence of the people ; and partly 
from viewing a part of the case as if it were the wholci 
which, in questions in political economy, more than fal 
any other science, writers are liable to do. The former 
of these causes begets a strong disinclination Is the 
wealthy classes to attend to statements and argumenti 
which are likely to disturb their self-complaoeaey aai 
repose. While enjoying the fruits of labour, th^ hog 
this doctrine,— can be comfortably humane, and flatter 
themselves that they most benevolently *w!sh that the 
people would be more prudent, and keep the supply ni 
labour more below the demand for it ; but as (say they) 
the people wiU not, or, at least, do not do this, s^ that 
is possible for us to do is to alleviate distress in extra* 
ordinary emergencies as far as we can.' In this w«y 
the wealthy willingly lay the ' flattering unction to th^ 
souls' that not they, but the poor themselves are (^ 
cause of distress ; and, in this state of mind, they are 
carried away to approve of expedients which, when ex« 
amined and exhibited in their real form and colour^ 
appear absurd and injurious. 

That 'wages depend upon the relation between capi* 
tal and population' Is the proposition upon which this 
fallacious theory is built. The proposition itself it 
true, but it forms only a part, not the whole of the casoi 
Increase the capital, population remaining the samCf 
tr increase the capital faster than the population^ and 
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iMlg«8 will rise. In like manner, if you were to rednee 
ilie population without reducing^ the capital, wi^^ 
would rise. In either of these cases, as there would be 
lAore capital in prop(M^ion to labourers, each labourer 
would ha^e more, or his wages would rise. But this is 
not the real point at issue: — the question' is, if you 
rtihice the labouring population, will the capital abo 
be' reduced ? and the answer to this question must be 
in the affirmative; and not only will the capital be 
reduced, but, it will be reduced in a greater degree 
than the population I This, however, is a point into 
iHdch the anti-populationists- have not enquired ; they 
haert asmmed that capital would be undiminished,— 
that it would remain the same in amount after the 
population had been reduced that it was before, and in 
Hbh/kige Miumptian lies the foundation of the whole of 
their «mmeous theory. They seem not to be aware 
tbat the labour is necessary to the creation of the 
capital, and this strange oversight has led to all the 
absurdities that have been advanced respecting the 
eseeMive population of Chreat Britain, and the means 
<rf improving the condition of the people by redudng 
their numbers. 

it does seem strange that it should ever have been 
sappoeed that capital could remain the same in amount 
alter the labouring people, the creators of it, wer^ 
ledseed in numbers. Rents, tithes, taxes, and profit are 
all expended^ as revenue, among people who create 
aetbing that operates as capital, or that perpetually 
leproduoes itself. The secondary producers bring into 
calstenee only luxuries ; they change the form of ex- 
ittii^ wealth in such a way as enables the wealthy to 
csBsonae It^ but they bring into existence nothing that 
constitutes wages. The primary producers, and they 
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aImm, we the fooatain fnm wlwaoe flowe the Muiati 
ivpply of Mt wealth, and alio of the capital whidi CMh 
•titatef wages ; redoce this ftreaa, and yon rednetthi 
tapply: aad, inuich aoevatry asOreatBiitala»aithi 
set reoehren are a kind of bada which reeelTea tiie inl 
tapply from the great streaai of wealth that flows fiesi 
labour, the filling effia the stream will he ezperieacii 
by those who are obliged to lely oa i^bat remaias aftic 
the basia has beea filled. 

As redadng the number of the laboiiriB|^ fopaktiwi 
reduces wages, increasing their number has the oppsiits 
effect. The net payments remaiaiag the laaM^ asy 
increase 4a the number of primary prodaeera bjia* 
cnasing the aggregate amouat of wealth braaght ials 
existence for the payment of wages beyo»d what tb^ 
themselves receive and consume, will lacrease 4Sm 
average rate of wages. In like manner^ reduce thi 
amount of any one or more of the net p a yme n t s , and 
you give to wages a larger propcniioB of the weaHfa 
annually produced ; while, by transferriaf^ labour from 
secondary to primary production, you incruase t)M 
amount of primary produce. A reduction of rent» an 
abolition of tithes, a repeal of taxes, or a fSsU in the 
rate of profit, would each or all of them operate In this 
way on the condition of the people. There is a two* 
fold evil in abstracting additional net wealth from the 
aggregate annual produce, when that wealth is need in 
taking labour from primary and transfenrin|[ it to 
secondary production ; and there is a two-l(^ good 
resulting from the opposite process: and when the 
science of political economy is studied, with the sym* 
pathies of the student more in favour of the great hedy 
of the people than they are at present, these points will 
have due importance attached to them. 
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In ezaminiiif the coBdition of a peo^e who an 
burdened with heavy net payments, their prodnetlve 
power shonld be omsidered a subjeet of first-rate im-* 
poftanoe. With feeble productive powers, a peot^ 
ni%fat shik under trifling burdens ; but let those powers 
be greatly strengthened, and the same burdens might 
be borne with ease. Any increase or decrease in the 
productive energies of a people should, therefore, be 
ertimaled when we try to ascertain their condition 
in connexion with its causes. Let the productive power 
be aqual to the realization of 100, and the net payments 
abatracted firom that be 54, and there will remain for 
the producers themselves only 46 ; but 1^ the produc- 
tive power be increased to 150, while the net payments 
remain 64^ and the producers will have 96. SometiBMs 
tlie pradnctive power increases with the increase of net 
p^ments, and in a greater degree. If, while produc- 
tion advanced to 150, net payments increased to 60, 
siBl the producers would experience an increase in their 
incomes firom 46 to 90. Under sudi circumstances as 
these, it is very common to attribute to the increased 
expenditure of net wealth the improvement in the con- 
dition of the people, which arises from an increase in 
flie quantity of primary produce brought into exis- 
tence by the primary producers. The expenditure of 
additional net wealth is said to give ad^tional evifilsy- 
wtent; but does it cause anything to be brought into 
existence which the people enjoy as real wages? It 
dsea not. The real nature of iueh employment has 
been shewn in the remarks on the effects of transferring 
labour firom primary to secondary production. 

FVireign commerce will have to be adverted to, and 
Hi influence on tlie condition of the country will be 
Utempted to be traced ; it therefore becomes requisite 
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to speak of the light in which it will be viewed. 
Foreign commerce arises oat of imperfection in pro- 
ductive power. Ifa people could themselves prodnee, by 
their own labours, direct^, all those articles of whieh 
they stand in need, or imagine that they stand in neei» 
as well as they can get them firom a fbrelgn conntryi 
there would be no foreign commerce. It is only beoaase 
the articles can be procured on better terms indire^ljff 
tiiat is, by producing something else, exporting it, aad 
bringing back the article wanted, that the dreuitous 
routine of foreigfu commerce is resorted to. Hie beseit 
of it is, therefore, always realized in tiie artide recdved, 
that which is exported being only the necessary meaas 
which must be used in order to obtain the import* 
which is the end. It follows from this, that the less 
yon export, and the more you import, the better; or, 
in other words, the dearer you sell, aad the cheaper 
you buy, the g^reater benefit you receive : or, to express 
the same thing in quantities of labour, the smaller the 
quantity of labour expended in your exports, and the 
greater the quantity of labour saved in your imports, 
the better. If, at one time, from any peculiar drenai- 
stances, the exports have required comparativdy little 
labour to produce them, the imports will then have cosi 
but littie of the whole labour of the country to procure 
them, and, of course, the rest of that labour would bO' 
left for home production. If, at another time, tnta 
eertain alterations having taken place, the exports cost 
much labour, then, a larger part of the labour of tha 
country would be expended in procuring the imports* 
and, of course, there would be less labour left to be em« 
ployed in the work of production for home consumption. 
It is often said that foreign commerce is beneficial^ 
because it gives employment ; but that is mistiiking th^ 
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ueaiift for the end — ^the painful process which it is 
necessary to go through, in order to realize a good, for 
Hie good itself. It is the imported produce that is 
wanted, and not the necessity for labouring^ and the 
less labour or employment that we have in getting that 
produce, the better. If double the quantity could be 
obtained in return for the same amount of British la- 
bour that is now employed in obtaining it, there can be 
n#doubt that it would be better for the British labourers ; 
K would be, in fact, in common language, to obtain the 
teports for half price. In conformity with these prin- 
dplee, the effects of foreign commerce on the condition 
4if the people, at different periods, will be enquired 
into and exhibited. 

With respect to the influence of taxes, which have so 
materially affected the people of Great Britain, much 
need not be said here. The ordinary effect of a tax is 
to take the amount of it from the payer ; or, if it be 
levied on an article of consumption, to take so much 
from the consumer. Taxes are sometimes so laid as to 
frevent the final consumer from perceiving thiit he is 
paying them. Taxes on bricks, glass, and imported 
timber, are advanced, in the first instance, by the 
ninkere and importers ; the advance is repaid to them 
by the dealers, in the form of a higher price; the 
•ame repayment is made by the builder of the house, 
and he, in his turn, is repaid in the higher rent that he 
obtains : but few occupiers are aware that, when paying 
dieir rent, they are partly repaying an advance of taxes 
previously paid to the government. The situation of 
ea^talists in general has been already adverted to ; — 
these, it is contended, as such, are beyond the reach of 
taxation, because a supply of capital must be obtained 
by labourers on some terms, and these terms depend 
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on tfM biMto of the cspHaliste, fB^epn dflBt ol texaiki : 
•ny taxes, tlMNfore, piiid bj them, ia aax shape «r iMTtti 
•re merely edvwieed, and are iaally paid ovi ol wag^i 
in a higher groee profit. The labovfer» aa the aecr ar 
eontmaer of capital. It the fiaaleanaaMeraf it, aadhi 
pays aU the taxes, dlieet «r iadbect, with wlildi ft h 
iacaaibered. 

Tlie tithe owner, as he can claim ealy his tithe oltiM 
landed prodooe, cannot remanerate himaelf fiwr Urn 
payment of any tax, unless it dionld raise the pries ef 
the produce, which point has been already exfdalaedL 
The landowner, also, when he has fixed his rentals* 
eehres a given sum, whatever may be tiie amoontolhif 
taxes, and in whatever shape imposed. Bat as Urn 
landowners, as a body, have the power to increase theb 
rent-tax, so as to remunerate themselves for any tax 
imposed on them, or on ttkt articles uiilch they eon* 
sume, provided the cultivators are able to pay it ; so 
they general^ do remunerate themselves by an advance 
of rent, and, in that case, any tax charged on them may 
be considered as laid on the cultivator, in the shape of 
a higher rent. The cultivator charges a proportionally 
higher price on that part of the landed produce which 
he sells to the manufacturing class, and these two last 
parties may be considered as the final consumers, with 
whom the payment ultimately rests. Tithes being 
themselves a tax, we may then say that all taxes either 
necessarily are, or may be thrown upon labour, and 
finally be abstracted from wages, reducing wages to 
the extent of the whole amount of the taxes. 

But some of the followers of Mr. Malthus may say> 
that when taxation becomes very heavy on the labourers 
they will not breed fast, and, therefore, will not supply 
the market with labour on those terms ; to which the 
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reply is, that if they should reduce the supply of labour 
they only make their own condition worse, as wages 
would th«B fiiU still lower. But where are the people 
who have refused to supply the market with labour 
and thus lightened their heavy burdens? Have the 
people of France, amidst the wars of their revolution, 
refused to increase their numbers ? Have the people 
of England done so during the same period, although 
they have been driven extensively to the poorhouse for 
relief? or have the people of Ireland? On the con- 
trary, have not the people of these countries, although 
under diffiofent degrees of privation, all increased their 
numbers, and, through that increase, become enabled 
to bear burdens which would have crushed — absolutely 
destroyed tfadr less numerous ancestors ? If the people 
had reduced their numbers, as our anti-populationists 
advised, instead of increasing them, those countries 
would have sunk into a state of misery, exhaustion, 
and, finally, of depopulation, similar to that in which 
parts of the Turkish empire are found at present. 
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Th B condition of Oreat Britain, from the commenee- 
ment to the conclusion of the French revolutionary war, 
offers to the philosophical enquirer an interesting subject 
of contemplation. The immense resources which the 
government obtained from the people, the issues of 
paper money, the sums borrowed and funded, and the 
great foreign expenditure, are all calculated to arrest 
the attention, and exhibit Great Britain as a phenome- 
non among nations. 

But what were the peculiar circumstances which 
enabled the country to meet the great demand made 
upon it during this period ? How were the different 
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^^tsses which existed in society affected by the extraor- 
dinary measures to which the gfovemment resorted? 
^^d wliat nre the effects yet' felt from the adoption of 
^liose measures ? These are questions of the highest 
^^portance to the people, and they ought to be fully 
^nd satisfact<»ily answered. 

At the commencement of this period the people 
\»ossessed, in an eminent degree, the power of producing 
those articles which are hecessary to the subsistence 
imd comfort of man ; and this power had been for a 
considerable time developing and extending itself. 
A. g^eral spirit of improvement pervaded every class 
of producers, and its effects were seen in the increased 
quantities of produce, obtained from the soil, to meet 
the wants of an increasing population, and in the ex- 
tension of the various branches of manufacture carried 
on in the towns of Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and other manufecturing places throughout 
the country. 

The amount of the population was not accurately 
known, but, from the number of marriages and bap- 
tisms, it may be computed to have been something less 
than ten millions. According to the census returns, the 
population of Great Britain was, in 1801, 10,942,646, 
and in 181 1, 12,609,864, maldng an increase of 1 ,667,218 
in ten years. If a similar increase had taken place in 
the preceding eight years, it would give a number 
sufficiently near to warrant us in assuming that the 
population, at that time, was the round number of ten 
millions. 

From this population were obtained various annual 
payments of net wealth, furnished by the productive 
portion of the people, to certain parties, who received 
and consumed them. These payments may be stated at 
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1 8 millions sterliiig, paid to the land proprietora as rent,* 
4 millions furnished to the clergy of the established 
church, as tithes, and in various annuities, and 18 
millions paid to the government in the shape of taxes^t 
making a total aggregate of net wealth, to the amount 
of 40 millions sterling per annum, furnished by the 
producers. 

For the purpose of shewing how certain measures 
may variously affect the condition of dlBferent classes of 
a people, the whole population may be supposed to be 
divided, in the first instance, into two classes, the one 
unproductive, and the other productive, according to 
the principles already explidned. The unproductive, 
who receive and consume or expend the 40 millions of 
rent, tithes, and taxes, in a year, may be assumed 
to have consisted of the following numbers, namely, 
100,000 families, which, consuming or 
expending on an average j6400. 
a year each, will make up the 

total sum of ^640,000,000. 

Supposing each of these fami- 
lies to contain six persons, we 



•*■ 



* In & work pnblithed in 17S3, by J. Chamberlin, the yearly rent of all 
the l&nde of England and Wales is stated to be £7,6O0}O0a the surface 
being abore 99 millions of acres. 

•f The .i^blie rerenne, on an arerage of fonr years, at the time of the 

death of George the First, in 17S7, was £6,768,64a of which 
the land tax, at 4s. in the pound, was £S/X)0,000, 

malt tax, at 6d. per bushel 760,000, 

the customs 1,590,361, 

excise (excepting the malt duty) .... 1,987,354, 
sundries 704,98& 

In 1767 the public revenue was, in peace £ 9,900/X)0. 

In 1777 „ in war 10,604,013. 

In 1787 „ in pease 15,960,867. 
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shall have an unproductive po- 
pulation of. 

000,000 persons, who may be called net 
receivers. Now let us imag^e 
that these 100,000 femilies, in 
expending portions of their in- 
comes, employ twice the number 
of themselves, or «....«. 

,200,000 other persons, who may be de* 
nomiaated secondary producers. 
This would give, for the class 
of net receivers, and the se- 
condary producers employed by 
them to administer to their 
gratification, a total of 

,800,000 persons ; leaving for the re- 
mainder of the population, who 
may be called primary produ^ 
cerSy including both capitalists 
and labourers 

,200,000, making the total population of 

1,000.000. The 8,200,000 primary produ- 
cers have now to be separated 
into two bodies, the capitalists 
and labourers, who are diffe- 
rently affected by various mea- 
sures. The capital in existence 
was, say ^8350,000,000. and 

being owned by, say 

100,000 persons, at an average of 
^,500. each, receiving 6i per 
cent, ^nll give that number in 

receipt of a total sum of. .^£22,750,000. 

Taking these capitalists to 
g2 
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represent families ooBtainiiii^ ma 
average of five persons, the 

total persons will be 

500,000 living on the profit of capital ; 
and as these receive more than 
they can directly consume, they 
may be presumed to employ 
persons equal to themselves in 
number, in working up their 
profit to adapt it for consump- 
tion, or 

500,000 other persons, their dependents, 

making a total of. 

1,000,000, leaving tlie number of the pri- 
mary labourers 

7,200,000, or 1,200,000 families, of six per- 
sons each family. These, as- 
sisted by capital, bring into 
existence an average quantity 
of wealth, each family, of say 

jeiOO. or ^120,000,000. 

From which ^£40,000,000. being paid as net wealth, and 
i>22,750,000. as profit, leave ^57,250,000. for the pri- 
mary labourcrs,-^about \£€47. 14s. for each family, or 
nearly £S» as an average for each individual. 

It must, iiowevcr, be remembered, that, under the 
term of primary labourers, are included all who labour 
in primary production, whether by superintendence or 
by bodily exertion ; and also all who assist the primary 
labourers, as teachers, lawyers, or doctors, or as fiur- 
mcrs, shopkeepers, manufocturers, artisans, merchants, 
diic. considering tliem as active undertakers and supor- 
intondents. and not as capitalists, and the average 
hImivc >es the sums paid to all such parties. 
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These assumptioiis are made for the purpose of illus- 
trating the nature of the alterations which subsequently 
took place, and are approximations to the actual state 
of society sufficiently near for that purpose. The con- 
dition of the poorer portion of the working classes, 
under these circumstances, is indicated by the amount 
of the assessments for the relief of the poor. From the 
year 1789 to 1793 there are no returns of the assess- 
ments, but the amounts are presumed to have been 
about the same as those from 1784 to 1788, which gave 
an annual average of ^62,167,748. Thus, during this 
period, the condition of the people seems not to have 
deteriorated, although the population had, in all pro- 
bability, considerably increased. 

Notwithstanding the improvements which had been 
effected in agriculture, the consumption of grun had 
been greater than the amount produced at home ; as, 
from January 5, 1785, to January 5, 1793, an annual 
average of 564,185 quarters had been imported, those 
quantities having been obtained in return for manufac- 
tures exported, instead of producing the grain directly 
from the soil. 

The average annual value of produce and manufac- 
tvres exported above the value of colonial produce re- 
exported, was, from the year 1789 to 1793, ^15,^1,865. 
and the value of the imports retained for home con- 
ramption was ^13,367,180.*^ These are what are called 
the <^dal values, that being an unvarying valuation 
pat on the same kind of goods at the custom-house, 
whatever the market price may be, and, therefore, 

I _ 1 - - - ■■--- I- 'ill. -!_■__. imii 

•See* Marshall's Statistical Illastiations of the British Empire.*— As 
thb gentleman has had a sum of money voted to him, by the House of 
Commons, for bis statistical productions, I prefer quoting him as an 
Mrtbority. 
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really ezpreMin^ quantity, and not Talne. The Yalne 
of the currency may, for the present, be inferred firom 
the average price of the best wheat, which was at a 
mean of the two prices at Lady-day and MiohaelmaB, 
from the year 1784 to 1793— 65s, d^d. per quarter.* 

The rate of profit on capital was comparatively low, 
as is evidenced by the small per centage obtained for 
money expended in the purchase of annuities, l^e 
]Nrice of the 3 per cent, consols, in the year 1792, having 
been 91i,t yielding an interest of a little more than 8} 
per cent, per annum. These fiicts, put into a tabular 
form, will at once exhibit 

the popuhition in 1793 10,000,000, 

the amount paid in the year 1793, 

in taxes ^18,000,000. 

In rent 18,000,000. 

in tithes, &c 4,000,000. 

total ^£ 40,000,000 . 

wheat, per quarter — up to 1793. . 55s. Bid. 

3 per cent, consols 91| 

and the 

official annual value, from 1789 to 1793, of 

all exports to be ^15,961,805. 

imports 13,367,180. 

t he annual imports of grain 564,185 quarters, 

and the annual assessments for the relief 

ofthepoor ^,167,748. 

Such are some of the more important statistical facts 
relating to those causes which operated upon and 
affected the condition of the people of Great Britain at 
the commencement of the French war, when the more 

• MarshalPs 'Statistical lUostrations of the British Empire.* 

f See O. Chalmers' * ComparatiTe Estimate,* for the prices paid by tho 
Commissioners for managing the Sinking Fand, puge 881. 
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full developement of some of them, and the bringing into 
existence of others, materially modified that condition, 
and finally jnroduced results altogether different from 
those which wonld have arisen in a peaceful and na- 
tural progress of circumstances. 

At the termination of the American war it may have 
bcMi Chat the inferior productive power of the country 
was unable to bring into existence annually more than, 
say, ^115,000,000. of gross wealth, which, when the 
£4ldfi00fl00, of net wealth had been paid, would leave 
far aggregate profits and wages only ^75,000,000 ; but, 
after that time, the improved system of cropping, known 
by the name of the rotation system, was much extended; 
und increased the productive power of agricultural 
labour,* 

The more extensive application of machinery to manu- 
fiMstures, not only enabled the British manufacturer to 
fm&ish larger quantities of goods in exchange for the 
same quantities of British labour in the home market, 
but also gave to the exporter the power to sell them at 
such prices in foreign markets, as enabled him to bring 
back, in return for those goods, a g^reater abundance of 
foreign produce. These causes may have enabled the 
productive classes in Great Britain, at the commence- 
ment of the French war, to produce annually, with 
equal ease, ^120,000,000. and then the additional five 
ndtlions would be added to the previous fund which 
eonstituted wages. For, the profits of the capitalist 
were, at the period, about equally low, as may be seen 
by the current rate of interest obtainable ; and taxes, 
tithes, and rents, were nearly stationary, so that all the 



• Bee M iddleton's Agricaltural Report of Middlesex, and A. Young's 
cKperfmeats, rvcwied in the 83rd vol. of the Annali of Agricnltare. 
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•dvantai^ arising from tlie iacreMa in tlie prodttctit« 
power of labour, were ei\joyed by the labourers them* 
selves in the form of higher real wages, or a greater 
abundance of the necessaries and comforts of life ; and, if 
profits, taxes, rents and tithes had remained stationary, 
or nearly so, and the productive power of labour had 
gone on increasing, as it afterwards really did, wagei 
must have continued to rise, and a period of great 
prosperity would have been eigoyed t^ the labouring 
classes. All those commodities which constitute real 
wages, or the subsistence of the labourer, would have 
been abundant ; and the capitalists who owned them 
would, in competition with each other, and through the 
instrumentality of money, have used them in giving 
.employment to labour wherever it could be found, and 
in the payment of those high wages which thai labour 
would then have commanded. 

But the country was conducted through a very dif-^ 
ferent course. Loans were contracted, which raised 
the rate of profit on all the capital in the country, to 
the benefit of the capitalist, but to the iigury of the 
labourer,-*-taxes were increased to a great extent,— 
important alterations in the value of the currency first 
lowered the real amount of the rent of land, but after- 
wards stimulated a baneful advance of it, and the burden 
of tithe was considerably increased, until these causes, 
altogfether, not only deprived the labourers of every 
benefit which they would otherwise have enjoyed from 
an increase in their productive power, but, in spite of 
that increase, and of other favourable circumstances, 
lowered their real wages, and, finally, reduced them to 
a state of privation and distress. 

At the commencement of the war, one of the first 
steps of the government was to increase the issue of 
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bills, as that was a proceeding the least likely to alarm 
the oonntry. The amount of navy and exchequer bills 
in eircalatioD at the end of each year was 

in 1792. ^14,449,889. 

in 1793. 17,954,665. 

in 1794 19,758,109. 

m 1795 24,972,616.* 

wwJriwg an increase in three years of above 10} millions 
sterling! This was incurring a debt to that amount 
as deddedly as if a reg^ular loan had been made, and 
its effects were of the same character as those of a loan 
would have been. The rate of profit was thereby rais- 
ed, first on the floating capital in the London market, 
and in sooeession on the loose or circulating capital 
thronghoat the country, and, finally, on all the capital 
employed in production, whether fixed or circulating. 

G. Chalmers, in his ' Estimate,' boasts that floating 
debts of the navy, victualling and ordnance departments 
were landed to an amount that required ^938,000. of 
ammal taxes to pay the interest. The commencement 
of a new war soon created an unfunded debt similar in 
kind to that which he says, in 1784, 'depressed the 
whole system of our funds and credit.' 

-In addition to the lOj^ millions ndsed by bills, there 
were paid into the exchequer, on account of loans, 
during the same period, the foUowing sums, namely, 

in the year 1793 ^,925,000. 

hi the year 1794 11,000,000. 

in the year 1795 17,300,000. * 

makiiigy in the three years, a total of ^32,225,000. bor- 
rowed, to which add the navy and exchequer bills 
issued, and we have a grand total of ^2,747,727. rused 

* See Marshall's * Statistical Illustrations,' page 111, and page 1. 
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on credit in three years. Capital to that amoant wii 
taken from productive use, — its abnadance was diad* 
nished, — the rate of profit was raised, and the general 
rate of wages thereby reduced, below what it would 
have been, if these loans had not been made. 

That this ^^42,747,727. was finally taken from wages 
in the form of higher profits will appear from the fol* 
lowing facts and reasonings. In the year 1792 tin 
price of the 3 per cent, consols was 91|, yielding aa 
interest to the party investing his capital of rather 
more than 3^ per cent, per annum. Now if we take 
the general rate of profit on all the capital of the 
country at double this rate of interest, it will be rather 
more than 6i per cent.* The whole capital in the 
country, at this time, according to an estimate in 
'Rees' Cyclopedia,' was ^e348,000,000.t but we will 
take it at the round sum of 350 millions, which, at 6i 
per cent, yielded to the owners an aggregate income of 
^822,750,000. ; but, in 1796, the average price of consols 
was 62), furnishing an interest of nearly 5 per cent 
per annum. Taking, as before, the capital to yield, as 
profit t double the rate of interest, or, in round numbers, 
say 10 per cent, we shall find that the annual sum 
received by the owners, as profit, would now be 



• «( Double interest is, in Great Britain, reckoned what the merchants 
call & good, moderate, and ' reasonable profit, terms which, I apprehend, 
mean no more tlian, a common and usual profit."— IFeairA o/A«ttefU, 
Book 1. Chap. 9. 

f Value of the houses in Great Britain £170,000,00a 

„ farming stock and cattle 102,000,000. 

„ shipping£16,000,000.— money £26,000,000... 41,00a,00a 
„ goods in the hands of merchants, manufac- 
turers, and dealers 3&,flei,000. 

Total £348,581^. 

-^ce Ren'' Cyclopedia, article ^Britain.* 
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;£35,000,000. making a total increase of profit, in tlie 
year, of ^12,2S0,000« Now, the. average annual sum 
raised by bills and loans, for these three years, was 
^144i49,242, being but about one-seventh more than 
the amount of the additional profit. 

To apply this to the rate of wages, we must take the 
whole amount of the fund furmshing^ — ^both profit and 
wages, as before, at ^$80,000,000. When profit was at 
6j^ per cent, there would have to be taken from that 
Ivnd, for profit, only ^22,750,000. leaving ^57,250,000. 
for wages ; but when profit was 10 per cent, the sum of 
i635,000,000. would be taken as profit, leaving for 
wages only ^$45,000,000. The sums thus nailied, it is 
to be observed, may be taken to mean sums of money. 
If money prices remain unaltered, or they may be con- 
sidered to express quantities of commodities. 

A consequence of this altered state of the situations 
of labourers and capitalists must have been a reduction 
Ib wages, and a falling ofi* in the demand for those 
things which form the comforts of the labouring class. 
The consumption of these articles would be reduced, 
and the demand for them would decline. Many of the 
persons who had previously been engaged in producing 
them would cease to be so employed, and would be 
obliged to become sailors or soldiers, or to eng^age in 
producing those articles on which the ^2,747,727. 
that had been abstracted principally from wages, 
would now be expended. Tanners, shoemakers, wea- 
vers, tailors, hatters, maltsters, and others of similar 
trades, would be reduced in numbers ; and the persons 
who might have* been employed in these branches to 
produce articles for the use and enjoyment of those who 
live on wages, would go to sweU the ranks of the un- 
productive navy or army, or to labour in the docl(:-yards. 
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or Other egtablishmento required in the new ttate iote 
which the eonntry liad passed : in short, thoy wonidlN 
transformed from primary to secondary prodneen* 
A part of the productive power of tlie country wodd 
thus receive a new and, for the labouring dass, a ku 
beneficial direction, wliich would be felt in a scarcity ef 
employment in some departments, a new demand fiv 
labour in other departments, and, on the wliole, t 
general fall in the rate of real wages. 

Such a transfer of labour, at the time, caused an ex- 
tensive derangement in the affidrs of individuals, as ii 
shewn by the great number of bankruptdes whidi 
occurred.* The following table shews the nuinber of 
commissions of bankrupt issued : — 

commissions issued in the year 1791 708 

1792 934 

1793 1,956 

1794 l,041t 

Notwithstanding this derangement, the system of 
borrowing which had been acted upon, and the peculiar 
situation of the country at the time, particularly in the 
manufacturing districts, where machinery bad been 
but recently introduced, and had raised wages in some 
departments, enabled the grovernment of that day to 
obtain a tolerably general sanction to the war. The 
capitalist soon experienced the benefit of the rise in the 
rate of profit, and that tended to'recondle him to the 
war ; while the increase which was taking place In the 
productive power of the people, through improvements 



• The distress &t this period was aggravated by the failure of above one 
hundred country banks, whose notes were annihilated.— See Macpherson** 
*Annals of Commerce,* vol. 4, page 260. 



f Marshall, page 73. 
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in agfriculture and the use of machinery in manufi^ 
taring, checked, to some extent, the fall which would 
otherwise have taken place in wages, and prevented 
the war from hecoming very unpopular with the la< 
bearing dasses. This was the case more decidedly in 
the cotton mannfecture, where machinery had pre- 
viously raised wages to a high rate, and afterwards 
either further advanced them or kept them from idling, 
in opposition to the effects of loans, and the consequent 
scarcity of capital. 

The following table exhibits the total amount ex- 
pended by the government in the first three years of 
the war, the portion raised in taxes (the difference 
being borrowed), and the amount of the notes of the 
bank of England in circulation. 



•Total ei^penditure . , . . 
Amount received from i 

taxes \ 

Bank notes in circulation 



This table shews that the most important alteration 
which had yet taken place was in the increased exp endi- 
ture by the government of the sums they had borrowed. 
The ad^tional sums received for taxes were not 
considerable, and the amounts of notes of the bank 
of England in circulation had not been greatly aug- 
mented. 

The exports had increased from ^14,605,753. in the 
year 1793 to ^18,761,427. in 1795, but as a part of 
the goods exported was made with the aid of improved 



In 1793. 


In 1794. 


In 1795. 


£ 
22,754,366 

17,707,938 

10,838,214 


£ 
29,305,447 

17,899,295 

10,628,222 


£ 
39,751,091 

18,456,298 

11,458,382 



* Afarshall. 
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machinery, there would probably be no material ia« 
crease in the quantity of labour requisite to produce 
this additional quantity of exports. The whole of the 
annual imports would, consequently, be obtained without 
the expenditure of any g^reat additional quantity of 
labour. Amon^ these imports were foreign g^rain and 
flour, which, from 1703 to 1797, both inclusive, amounted 
to 5,380,000 quarters of grain, and 589,847 cwt. of 
flour, the value of which was ^,300,000. being an 
annual average of 1,076,000 qrs. of grain, and 117,90(^ 
cwt. of flour, of the value of i^l ,666,606. sterling. 

The average prices of wheat, of medium quality, per 
quarter, in the years named, were as follow : — 
In the year 1793 48s. lid. 

1794 5l8. 8d. 

1795 748. 2d. 

1796 778. Id. 

1797 538, 64.* 

The high prices of wheat, in the years 1795 & 6, arose 
partly from the deficiency of the crop in the year 1795, 
which was estimated by lord Sheffield, in the house of 
commons, on the 13th of December, in that year, at 
about one eighth. The free issue of exchequer bills 
by the government, might, by furnishing means with 
which to speculate, have caused the price to rise somo- 
what higher than it would have done in the absenoe of 
those bills, but the rise is certainly not attributable to 
any excessive issue of bank of England notes, as appears 
by the return of the amount of those notes in circula- 
tion in 1795 & 6. In the former year the amount was 
^11,458,382., and in the latter only ^9,531,335. 
The extent of the rise in the rate of profit, and con- 

* Marshall, page 104, firom a parliamentary return in 1819. 
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flequent reduction in the general rate of wages, may be 
teen firom the prices of the 3 per cent, consols, whidi were 

In the year 1792 91^ 

1793 76 

1794 67i 

1795 66J 

1796 62i 

1797 50J» 

yet the introduction of machinery into some branches 
ef manufacture, particularly in the cotton-spinning 
department, not only counteracted, in those branches, 
the tendency of wages to fall, but absolutely raised the 
money rate of wag«s, as is seen in the prices paid for 
weaving a particular kind of cotton cloth much used, 
called a Blackburn printing cloth 7-8ths, 74. Those 
prices were. 

In the year 1793 6s. Od. 

1794 6s. Od. 

„ 1796 7s. Od. 

1796 7s. Od. 

. „ 1797 7s. 6d.t 

The general rise in the rate of profit would, of course, 
melude profit on capital employed in agriculture, and 
thus tend to reduce wages in that department ; and as 
^e improvements in agriculture Tiere not sufficient 
fully to counteract the effects of a rise in profit, the 
real wages of the farming labourer would fall. This 
was Indeed known to be the fact at the time, and the 
larger sums said to have been required for the relief of 
the poor would have been evidence of it, but, as there 
are no returns of those sums, we cannot adduce the 
proof which they would furnish. 

* From the * Monthly Magazine,* and other periodicals. 
•f See the Lords' report of 1814. 
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Mr. Tooke has shewn, ia his work on prices, that 
when a deficient harvest oocnrs, the prices of grab 
rise, for a time, in a greater ratfo tluui the d6g;ree of 
deficiency ; and tliis was seen in the high prices of ITMf 
and 1700, wliich gave to the farmer a profit above tlie 
advanced rate that was general throughout the coontrj. 
Farmers, therefore, had their profits increased from 
two causes, operating at the same time, — that is, fSim 
the general scarcity of capital, arising from its ab- 
sorption by government loans, and also from seardty 
of g^rain consequent on a bad harvest. And as these 
causes l>enefited the farming eapitaUii, so they ii^urod 
the great body of labourers throughout the country. 

One of the effects which resulted from additional 
means being thus placed at the disposal of the agricnl- 
tural capitalist, was an increased activity in cnltivatioii. 
This was observable not only in the spirit with whidi 
farming was carried on, upon the lands already under 
cultivation, but also in the numl>er of acts of par- 
liament obtained to inclose common lands. They were 
In the year 1792 40 

1703 eo 

1704 74 

1796 77 

1706 72 

1797 86* 

Another efiect was a rise of the rent of land through 
the competition of cultivators to obtain that land, 
which now yielded so high a profit to the farmer. 
Accordingly, at this period, it is well known that rents 

* See the Lords* report on the resumption of cash payments, in 1819^ p. 430. 
a. Chalmers states that, from 1783 to 1703 inclusive, three hundred and 
forty-three acts were passed for inclosing, draining, &c. land { being 31 
and 3-llths annually.— Sec his * Estimate,' page 7fi. 
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idvaneed considerably, and land proprietors^ . expe- 
riendng this, would feel themselves in a.state of pros- 
perity. The labourers, particularly those engaged in 
agriculturey were the sufferers by these alterations, 
which took from them a part of what should have been 
their real wages, and gave it to their employers. The 
Uboniers' privations were increased, and their reduced 
state obliged them to apply to their parishes for 
nlie( to a greater extent than they had previously done. 

In the year 1797 a loan, remitted to the Emperor of 
Germany, .turned the exchanges with the continent of 
Europe against this country for a time, and a general 
alarm aiising at the same period from political circum- 
stances, there was such a call upon the bank of England 
f«r emikf in payment of their notes, as nearly exhausted 
their stock of the precious metals. Reduced to this 
state they applied to the ministry of the day to protect 
|0iem from the claims of their creditors, and they were 
accordingly "prohibited," as it was rather singularly 
termed, fr^m paying their notes in coin. 

Tills- measure was attended with important conse- 
quences at a subsequent period, but for a few years it 
had not any considerable effect on the general condition 
sf the country. The exchanges soon adjusted them- 
selves through the increase, and the kind, of the 
exported commodities, as we shall see more particularly 
hereafter; .and the bank gradually augmented the 
amount of their notes in circulation, and issued some 
as low as £h each ; but as either the peculiar state of 
oipr exports at that time tended to cause the precious 
metab to flow strongly towards this country, or coin 
flowed out of the country equal to the increased issues 
of paper, or both of these effects took place to certain 
extents, the notes were not depreciated, but continued 
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fUMraUjr of equal valve wHh gold. The rasiiH smkIj 
wMh that, of the whole amoaat of moBey la limilatiw 
a larger proportion was of paper, aad a Hiialkr «f 
metallic money. The notes of the bank of FnglaaJ, 
in dronlation in the year 1797t amownted, at we have 

before stated, to Jill^4limjaati 

hi 1798 they were increased to Jn%lBijmk 

and in 1709 to £l^,»»jm^ 

without the exchanges or the prices of bnlUon indicat* 
ing any excess in the whole amount of the currency. 

The expenditure of the government, and consequently 
the sums drawn from the people in various ways, went 
on increasing, as may be seen in the subjoined state- 
ment, which shews the expenditure,— the amount re* 
oeived from the taxes, — and the amounts borrowed in 
each year, viz. 



In 1796, 

„ 1797, 
„ 1798, 

1799, 



» 



Expenditure. 



je40,761,533 
50,739,857 
51,241,798 
59,296,081 



^6202,039,269 



taxei. 



^18,548,628 
19,852,646 
30,492,995 
35,311,018 



je 104,205,287 



M^OtUU 9#nnMMB« 



je46,810,948« 

31,263,974 
18,017,784 
23,965,^78 



je 119,058,689 



Here we see, that instead of 18 millions, the 
drawn from the country by the government, in 
year, prior to the commencement of the war, then 
were expended in 1799, that is only six years after its 
commencement, nearly 60 millions.t And fnm tiM 

. * This inolndes £17,808,196. of exchequer bills ftinded in the year. The 
unoiint borrowed is not always expended in the same year. Then is also 
a small sum reoeired from Ireland* — See Marshall, page I. 

i The round snm of dO millions is named that the reader nay not baf« 
his attention nnnecessarily occnpied with a long detail of figures. The 
TMturt of the alterations which were in progress, and the kind of elbet pro- 
duced, being what are attempted to be exhibited, and not mioule aoooney 
in detail. 
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tanses already pointed out, this very large amount 
■mat have berai all, or nearly all, finally taken from 
what wonld oUierwise have been the aggregate fond to 
oonstitate the wages of British labourers. The rise of 
rant, it may presumed, compensated land proprietors 
te sudh parts of the taxes as they had to pay, and the 
rata of pn^t continued high, as is shewn in the prices 
of eooools, (3 per cents.) 

Inl7«r». 60} 

1798 61 

1799 66 

1800 61 ^^ 

1801 68t 

1802 70} 

These prices point at a considerable advance of the 
rate of profit from what it was in 1792 ; the capitalists, 
thorefinre, in their additional profits, would have the 
means both of paying their taxes and of creating 
anavities for themselves by feeding the loans, without 
eaflroachiag npon the fund which they obtained from 
their ordinary profits, and on which they would still be 
able to subsist without at all diminishing their comforts. 
Mr. Tooke says, when speaking of this period, ''that 
diaoonnts by private bankers were nearly out of the 
^Mstion, as it was natural they should be, seeing that, 
iphfle the law restricted the rate of interest on private 
I, the rate on public securities, through the 
part of 1797» was considerably higher. The 
3 per cent, consols were, at one time, below 48 ; ex- 



• On the SOth of September, 1797, the 3 per cents, sank to 47|.-« 
f Collected firom Tarions periodical publications. 

h2 
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tbeqaer bills at £2. lOs. and navy bills at above 15 per 
cent, discount. This enormous rate of interest rendered 
the use of money, even for the shortest intervals, 
valuable." — See liis work on prices, vol. 1, page 46. 

Thus it is apparent, that the whole of the wealth 
expended by tlie government was really furnished by 
the labouring class, and abstracted from tbeir wages ; 
and had not tlieir productive power been augmented, 
by improvements in agriculture and manufactures, 42 
millions sterling, being the difference between 18 and 
00 millions, would have expressed the consequent 
reduction of the aggregate annual fund which con- 
stituted real wages. But there can be no doubt that 
these improvements prevented an absolute fall, in real 
wages, to the full extent named ; yet, if we suppose the 
improvements to have furnished wealth to the extent of 
one-fourth, or even one-half of the amount absorbed by 
taxes and loans, enough of the effects of those taxes 
and loans will remain to account for the deteriorated 
condition of the common labourers throughout the 
country. 

The privations of the labouring part of the people 
Were greatly increased by the bad harvests of the years 
1799 and 1800 ; and the scarcity, consequent on these 
harvests, caused the prices of food to rise to a great 
height, and large quantities of wheat, oats, barley, and 
malt were imported. The prices of wheat, of medium 
quality, and the quantities of grain imported, above 
what were exported, were. 



In the year 


1798. 


1799. 


1800. 


1801. 


Price per quarter 

Quarters imported 


dOs.Sd. 
1,185,074 


671. 6d. 
862,041 


1138. 7d. 
l,90S,ft74 


list. 3d. 



* Marshall, page 104. 
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The exports oC British g^oods increased in their 
quantities considerably by this time, and, as we shall 
soon have- occasion more fully to shew, those goods 
were calculated to command i^ plentiful supply of the 
precious metals ; — ^yet the sudden import of so unusually 
lai^ a quantity of grain checked that supply, and 
indeed turned the balance of payments so much against 
this country as to cause j^old to flow out of it, and th^ 
respective values of bank notes and gold became differ- 
ent. This difference in value was probably not caused, 
in the first instance, by an excessive quantity of paper 
depreciating the currency, as a much larger amount of 
paper was afterwards issued without causing any ma- 
terial depreciation, but from the great imports of graln^ 
eausiiig an unusual demand for the precious metals to 
pay for those imports. Had there been no bank notes 
in existence at the time, the demand for gold bullion, 
to remit to foreign countries, would have raised its 
eorrency price. And as the law did not permit gold 
coin to be melted or exported, the currency price of 
bullion would not have fallen, until either the extra 
demand for it had ceased, or the illegal conversion of 
coin into bullion had reduced the quantity of the cur- 
rency. As it was, the currency price of bullion rose, 
and gold coin, being comparatively scarce, when 
sought after to be converted illegally into bullion, 
commanded a higher price than its denomination ex- 
pressed. The demand for gold bullion thus extended 
to gold coin. As paper could not be exported to 
make the required payments, it was not in demand 
from the same temporary cause which acted upon the 
priees of bullion and coin, the two latter, consequently, 
parted in value from the paper. This subject, however, 
wiU have to be treated of more fully when we come to 
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enquire into the value of tlie current, eonBeeted with 
the amoiintB of the taxes and loans raised bj Ae 
government at later periods of the war. In 1801 tiie 
demand for gold ndsed Its price in cmreney to 85i. the 
oonee. And the probability of this being caused soldy 
by an excesrive issue of bank notes, may be Judged of 
by the amount of notes in circulation at this, and alsi 
at subsequent periods. Hie amounts were» 

In 1796 jei9,191,085. 

1799 18,S69»87a 

1800 14,785,87a 

1801 14,970,W1» 

Tlie annual official values (quantities) oi^ experts 
above colonial produce re>exported, and also of bnporti 
from all parts of the world, Ireland lnclttded» were as 
follows, viz. 



In 


17%. 


1797. 


179a 


Exports .... 
Imports .... 


19,102,120 
23,187,319 


£ 
16,903,103 
21,013,906 


£ 
19,632,548 
27,857,869 


In 


1799. 


1800. 


1801. 


Exports .... 
Imports .... 


£ 
24,084,213 
26,837,432 


£ 
24,304,287 
30,670,605 


£ 
25,760,188 
32,795^557^ 



It may here be perceived that the quantities of ex- 
ports were increased from ^819,103,190 to 1825,700,188; 
but as considerable portions of them were made by 
superior machinery and improved processes, their pro- 
duction did not require an equal increase in the quan- 
tities of labour. The additional quantities of imports 
ig9,e06,238, the difference between the importo of 1796 

• Mariball, page AS. 
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and those of 1801 were, therefore, obtamed without 
the expenditure of much additional labour ; and the 
general labour of the country was, consequently, nearly 
as much at liberty to be devoted to the production of 
commodities for home consumption as it was prior to 
tha increase in the imports. Imported articles wore, in 
lad^ procured on cheaper labour terms, and witlkout 
stopping to enquire into the particular articles im- 
ported, we may generally affirm that foreign commerce 
was highly ben^dal, inasmuch as the foreign produce 
was obtnuied for what had cost comparatively little 
labour. As this return expresses only quantities, and 
uat value or price, we cannot infer from it how pay* 
mMits were balanced; but all foreign commerce is and 
must be finally barter of goods for goods, and there is 
reason to presume that, in the period of which we are 
treating, our returns of goods in the imports were large 
and beneficial, compared with the amounts of tlie ex- 
pOTls. It was not, therefore, firom the state of foreign 
fxwnwerce that any part of the privations of the peofde 
arose, Iwt from those internal alterations which toolc 
so much wealth from tlie productive classes, and trans- 
forred It to the non-producers to be by them consumed. 
Hie new indosure acts passed were 

Inl798 48 

1790 66 

1800. 80 

1801 122 

This account points out the direction in which the 
large profits of the agricultural capitalists were expend- 
ed. Am the prices of grain rose, farmers became wealthy, 
and' they used their wealth partly in living in a more 
e:qpenBive manner, partly in improving their farms, and 
partly in extending cultivation to lands not previously 
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Hied for that purpose. Hence the number of acts 
pMsed to indoee common lands. This extension of 
cultivation, to lands of inferior quality, ftimlshed ttgA- 
cultural produce in ji^ater abundance at a subsequeat 
period, but, for a time, it increased the task of the !»• 
bourers employed without increasing^ their remtaun^ 
tion. What may, perhaps, appear an imposslUlityte 
some persons now took place ; there was an Increase of 
employment for farmings labourers, not only without 
an increase of wag^, but with an absolute reduction of 
real wag^ ! A part of the real wages of those em- 
ployed, in the old way, and on the old land, was taken 
from them by the operation of the causes already 
pointed out, which part was used by the farming ca^- 
talists to pay the wages of those employed in Impro^ 
Ing the old lands, and in bringing into cultiration tlie 
new lands. The competition among farmers tor ob- 
taining labourers did not cause the real wages of farm- 
ing labour to rise, nor even prevent them from falling, 
because the demand for farm produce by the commu- 
nity, and for capital by the borrowing government, 
ready to give a high interest for it, were sufficient to 
keep up the high profits of the farmer. The labourer, 
being the necessitous party, was, therefore, obliged to 
give way, and to accept such a reduced rate of wages 
as he could obtain. Evidence of the decline in the con- 
dition of common labourers, particularly in farming, 
may be seen in the increase of the assessments for the 
relief of the poor. At the commencement of the war, 
we have shewn that these amounted to ^,167>748. a 
year; but from the year 1798 to 1803 the average 
annual assessments amounted to no less a sum than 
^5,300,000, being thus considerably more than doubled 
in less than ten years ! 
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In the eotton manufacture, the use of superior ma- 
tfaiimryy partienlary in spinnmg, and the consequent 
preference obtamed for cotton goods, furnished such 
meant ni paying wages, and caused such a demand for 
labour in that manufacture, as raised the money price 
paid §&r weaving an ordinary piece of cloth (a Black- 
bani 1*74) firom six shillings, the sum paid for it in 
.1703y to the following rates : — 

Inl798 7s.0d, 

1799 7s.0d. 

1800 88. Od. 

1801 8s. Od, 

1802 10s.0d. 

In this case machinery counteracted the effects of a 
a carci ty of gnun, of a rise in the general rate of profit, 
and ^ increased taxation. And yet, because niachi- 
does not always thus counteract, in a palpable 
ler, the effects of such injurious causes, it is itself 
often mistaken for the cause of low wages. 

In March, 1802, peace was made with France, and 
tins terminated the first stage of the French revolution- 
mrf war, which had lasted nearly nine years. During 
Wa time taxes were raised from the people to the 
jBMHmt of ^281,644,493, independent of the cost of 
flilleeting them ; and within the same period the go- 
vernment expended the enormous sum of ^&169,260,938. 
TIm difference between the two sums, or ^I87>616,445, 
hsving been borrowed in some form, and generally at a 
hi|^ rate of interest. 

At the same time it is matter of notoriety that rents 
«C lands were raised, and land proprietors were com- 
pMsated, in the advance of rent, for any portion of the 
wir taxes which they had paid. Their command over 
the produce of the industry of the country was aug* 
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BMRted by the riss of rent m much as It wm diminished 
hf additional taxation. They, oonseqnently, oonsnottd 
as much of the fimits of Industry as they had ei^oyed 
prevlonslytothe war, — that war was, therefore^ no bar* 
den to theni. 

The borrowing^ system adopted by tiie gofvenmeat, 
by takings np large quantities of capital, at a high TaM 
of interest, and expending It In an nnprodnctlve way, 
made capital comparatively scarce and profits high. 
And these high profits were obtained by oapltalists, not 
only on the wealth thns lent to the govamment, but 
also on all the capital used throughout the country. 
The owners of houses, manufiusturing establishmeats, 
forming stock, shipping, and stocks of goods of all 
kinds, to the amount, according to some estlmateSy ef 
400 millions sterling, participated In these profits wfakh, 
as has been shown, were raised gfreatly above what they 
were previously to the war, and to the estabUshmentof 
the borrowing system. 

Had it not been for the increase in the numbers, as 
iHU be shown more fully hereafter, and the augmenta* 
tion of the productive power of the labouring part of 
the people, they must have sunk under these burdena 
As It was, all the benefits arising from these causes, 
which ought to have been enjoyed by the people, 
were absorbed by the government and the capitalists ; 
and more than M the benefits were absorbed by these 
two parties, for a portion of what had been previottsly 
the means of support, and tolerably comfortable en* 
Joyment, to the labourers' families,— ^In short, a por- 
tion of the previous real wages was taken from them, 
and they were reduced to a state of g^reater privation. 
Some of the comforts of the poorer portion of the labour- 
ers disappeared, — they too often found it impossible even 
to obtain a Sufficiency of common necessaries to sustain 
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themselves and families, and those who were the piin- 
^ml instruments in producing the abundance of wealth, 
which flowed in copious streams into the hands of the 
government, the landlords and the capitalists, were ex- 
tensively compelled to apply for a scanty pittance from 
their parishes, to preserve themselves and their families 
firom perishing with hunger. 

Such were some of the general results of the first 
stage of the twenty-two years' war. These results were 
£i.vourable to persons employed by the government, 
and to ciqpitalists : with them, therefore, the war was 
pop«lar, and they joined the original promoters of it. 
Theee dasses collectively have great influence, and the 
eomplaints of the suffering labourers were drowned in 
their Imid acclamations. By the aristocracy, the clergy, 
tiie Magistracy, and even the press, the war was de- 
dared to be just and necessary, and the shouts at the 
•lode exchange were echoed by the capitalists in every 
part of the country* Poorhouses and jails in vain ad- 
monished them that something was ^rotten in the 
ftate of Denmark" — short-sighted selfishness triumph- 
ad, and the most industrious and highly productive 
people on the face of the earth were doomed to bring 
kito existence, in abundance, all that is necessary for 
tike support and solace of man, only to have it ab- 
stmeted by those around them. like Tantalus, they 
luid the desired good within their view, but it evaded 
Hieir grasp. They saw others enjoy that which, by a 
Und of financial magic, was taken from themselves, — 
they at the same time being frequently obliged to ac- 
cept a miserable portion, doled out in the form of 
diarity, to enable them to continue that labour upon 
whidi all depended. It is true they did not see dearly 
liflfw all this was effected, but they felt the effects, and 
were compelled to endure the results. 
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From 1802 to 1809. 

AHOUMT OV BANK NOTIt IStUID DUBINO THIS FBEIOD, ANB TBI 
PBICB OV OOLB.— DBPRBCIATIOM OV THE ODBBBNOT AMD ITt 
BVVBCTt.— PBICBB OV WUBAT AND BBBV.— OOTBBNMBNT IMOOBff 
BXPBNDITURB, AND L,OANi.>-BVrXCTt ON THX CONDITION OF 
VABMINO LABOURIRi.— PBICBt OP WBATINO.— INCBBAAB OP BX- 
PORTA.— BATX OP PROPIT. — NBMBXR OP INCLOADBS BILLS.— 
ANALYTICAL TIIW OP THI ATATB OP BOCIXTT.— THB POPCbATlOH. 
— TALUI OP TUX CURRINCT.— COST OP THX IMPORTS. 
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The short-lived and feverish peace of Amiens termi- 
nated in 1803, and the war recommenced ; when the 
same modes were resorted to of raising^ the supplies for 
conducting the war, that had been practised in the 
first stage of it. Borrowing and taxing were carried 
to a greater extent, and paper-money was issued so 
profusely as, at last, materially to depreciate the cur- 
rency and to violate all existing contracts. But, not- 
withstanding these proceedings on the part of the go- 
vernment, the manufactures and commerce of the 
country were greatly extended, without, however, im- 
proving the condition of the people. 

We have seen that, in the year 1801, the amount of 
Bank of England notes in cireulation was ^14,970,321, 
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and the price of gold in the same year was 858. per 
ounce. The average amount of Bank of England notes 
in circulation, together with the average price of gold, 
in each of seven years, will be seen from the following 
table:—* 



In the year 


1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


B. of E. notes. 
Gold ^ ounce. 


£ 
16,887,113 

84s. 


£ 

17,035,959 

80s. 


£ 
17,322,991 

80s. 


£ 
16»296,178 

oUS. 


In the year 


1806. 


1807. 


1808. 




B. of E. notes. 
Gold ^ ounce. 


£ 
19,072,898 

oUS. 


£ 

20,034,112 

80s. 


£ 

17,365,254 

80s. 



This table exhibits a depreciation of the currency, or 
a reduction in the value of a given amount of that cur- 
rency, as compared with the value of the precious 
metals throughout the commercial world ; and, at the 
same time, an increase in the amount of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, which indicate that the latter was the 
cause of the former. The Bank of England notes, 
however, issued at this period, were not the sole cause 
af the depreciation ; to them must be added the amount 
of country bank notes, which, together with the large 
amount of bills, both government and commercifd, that 
wete in circulation, formed a mass of currency exces- 
idve in quantity, and, consequently, depreciated in value. 
• This depreciation in the'vidue of the currency altered 
lUl existing contracts to pay definite sums, to the ad- 
vantage of the payer, and, of course, to the disad- 
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vantafe of the reoelvn*. Fbwd Muiiiitaiiti,-HH the 
receivers of ground rents of buildings, and otlier ownen 
(»f permanent annuities^— life annoitaats^-stock owners 
<-and landowners who had let their lands on loqg 
leases, when receiving their definite snms of caireaft 
money, now obtained a smaller value, and those wlie 
paid them had to pay a smaller value. This altera* 
tion was, so far, favorable to the productive classes, as 
they now had to part with less of the produee ef 
labour. In other words, they had to pay that whidi 
would command smaller quantities of the produce of 
labour, than it would have done prior to the period of 
the depredation.* 

Of all the parties affected by the alteration in the 
value of the currency, as well as by the manner la 
which that alteration was effected, the fkrmers or 
agricultural capitalists seem to have been the most 
benefited. One of the effects of the depreciation was to 
enable them to pay their money rents with a smaller 
part of the produce of the land, than would have been 
requbite if the currency had remained at its full value ; 
the difference was a dear gain to the farmer. The 
money wages of agricultural labourers, it is well known, 
do not alter with the money prices of produce, and on 
this occasion their money wages renudued nearly the 
same as before the depreciation — this was another source 
of gain to the farmer. He was, accordingly, considered 
a thriving man and worthy of credit. The paper- 
money system, then in existence, was favourable to the 
creation of country bank notes, and, with these, the 
farmer was supplied by the country banker, and he 

* It will be shewn hereafter that, though the issue of bank notes was the 
cause of the depreciation of the currency, it was not the sole cause of the 
reduction in its value. 
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WH tkn* «MU()d, occaslonall;, to keep back'Us pro- 
dnce firom the market, and to ralie the price higher 
than it woald otherwiw have heen, with SQcb qnaBtities 
at produce u were actnally ohtained from the land. 
Tite average pices of wheat throughont England, and 
«f beef in Smlthfield market, for the Bevea years fimn 
IMS to 1808, may be seen in the following table t— 



In the jrear 1803 


1803 1804 


1805 1806 


1807 


1808 








79 
4 


73 3 
5 2 


9. i. 
79 

4S 


Wheat P quarter.. 
Beef^stone 


67 a 
a 1 


56 6 60 1 
4 9| 5 1 


87 10 
4 



Bad harresta, inch as those of 1799 and 1800, have 
two eflbctB. IlrBt, throi^b the high money price* 
<ri>taliied by the farmer, the; stimulate him to make 
greater efforts to raise produce ; and, secondly, those 
same high prices deprive the great mass of the con- 
sumers of ability to pwvhase to the ordinary extent. 
Hicae two causes eomtiined seem to have prodnced 
tbdr THM-rimnnii efleet in loweriog prices in 1803, when 
the average price of wheat was only SOs. 6d. per 
qnartcT. But from this point prices rose, as the 
general causes wtuch have been already adverted to 
operated on the condition of the different classes. 

"nu amonnt of tases and loans, daring this period, 
may be saen from the following table of the income of 
tbe government arising from taxes, together with the 
amoimt expended, the lUfierence having to be made 
iq> by borrowing in some shape, either by loans, gene< 
rally so called, or by the Issue of bills, vii ; — 
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In 1803.. 


tneome from taxci. 




JbrfWMl. 


£36,847,882 


£45,823,783 


£8,975,901 


1804.. 


44,278,381 


56,159,969 


11,880^879 


1806.. 


49,278,060 


67,070,942 


17,796,882 


1806.. 


53,896,080 


65,421,802 


11,524,823 


1807.. 


57,403,402 


65,016,112 


7,612,710 


1808.. 


60,751,973 


70,645,919 


9,803,946* 



These are the net sums which were actually received, 
and, therefore, do not express the whole amount raised 
from the people, as the expenses of collecting and bor- 
rowing were known to have been great. But these 
sums, with the expenses attending the obtaining of 
them, were (with some exception, which it is not 
necessary here to point out) taken from wages, and, to a 
proportionate extent, kept down real wages through- 
out the country. Tlie effects on the condition of the 
agricultural labourers may be discovered in their gene- 
ral impoverishment,— counteracting causes acting with 
less force on their condition than on that of other 
labourers, and the general effect on the whole of the 
poorer portion of the labouring class, may be seen in 
the amount of assessments made for their relief. The 
average annual amount of these, from 1804 to 1800^ 
was ^,500,000. being about three times the amount 
at the commencement of the war in 17d3. 

In some branches of manufacture the use of greatly 
improved machinery enabled the English manufacturer 
to produce his commodities with so small an expendi- 
ture of labour, as gave him the power to undersell the 
manufacturers of other countries, and yet to command 
high profits himself. With these high profits he na- 
turally aimed at extending his business, and he accord- 
ingly offered and paid high wagpes, compared with the 



* Marshall. 
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gtoiml rate ihroughout the coimtry. But the com- 
paratively liigh wages in the manufacturiiig districts 
soon attracted labour from other parts, and though the 
increase of population in those districts showed that 
there was a great extension of business, yet, in a short 
time, wages in them partook of the general decline. 
The lords' report of 1814 represents the wages paid for 
weaving a Blackburn 74, as follows :-=- 

In the year 1803 9s. Od. 

1804 7s. 6d. 

1805 8s. 6d. 

1806 7s. 6d. 

1807... 7s. 6d. 

1808 5s. 6d. 

The manufacturing population, as well as manu- 
fiMtores, increased greatly during the war, and some 
penoBS thought that the war was ttie cause of the 
.faiorease: this, however, was evidently an error. If loans 
and taxes had not regularly taken up large portions of 
capital at that time manufactures would have increased 
with still greater rapidity, seeing that then all the accu- 
mulations of capital must have been vested in business, 
and thus there would have been an additional demand 
■Ibr labour. It may, however, be remarked, that the 
praits of the manufacturer were partly obtained from 
the foreign consumer, while the high profits of the 
agricultural capitalists- all came from the wages of 
British labour. 

That the reduction of money wages, and, in a still 
greater degree, of real wages, was not attributable to 
aay decline of commerce is evjident from the amount of 
the exports during the same period. We have already 
seen that in the year 1793 the official value (quantity) 
of produce exported beyond colonial produce re- 
I 



exported wm £l4fi05,7fi3>9 and in the period betfreea 
1802 and 1800 the annual amoanta were. 

In the year 1803 ^622,115,288. 

1804 23,035,793. 

1805 24,358,087. 

1806 27,402,705. 

1807. 25,171,268. 

1808 26,601,068. 

Yet, notvdthstanding this increase in foreign trade, 
and the additional demand for labour shown by the 
employment g^ven in manufacturing districts to an in- 
creased population, the counteracting causes, loans, 
taxes, and consequent high profits, were sufficiently 
strong to bring down both money wages and real 
wages to the extent seen in the table.* Some idea 
may be acquired of the increase of employment, Avm 
the increase of the population of the town of Manches- 
ter, the principal seat of the cotton manuflMsture, which, 
in the year 1801, was 03,363, and in the year 1811 was 
113,798. 

That the general rate of profit continued high tliere 
is no room to doubt, as taking firom fifty to seventy 
millions of capital each year from productive use, or 
from trade, in the shape of loans and taxes, and spend- 
ing it in an unproductive way, must have kept capital 
comparatively scarce, and profit high. The prices of 
the 3 per cent, consols were, tm Feb. 28, 

In the year 1806 . . 6Qi 

1807.. m 

1808.. 63|t 



In the year 1803 . . 71i 
„ 1804.. 551 

1805.. m 



• The decline in the wages of weayers haa been attribated to tiie 
introduction of poweMocnns; but, at this period, the power-loom had not 
been bronght into nse snfflciently to affect the market 

•f Pablo Pebrei*a • Taxation, ReTestie, ftc. of the Britiih Empire^ p. 981. 
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The higb prices of grain in 1800 and 1801 produced 
great gains to tho fanners^ and their additional profits 
were in part laid out on the land. The result of this 
extension of cultivation was a comparative glut of 
landed produce in 1803, which brought the price of 
wheat down to an average of 50s. 6d. in that year. 
The new indosure bills passed were, 

In the year 1802 96 

1803 104 

1804 52 

1805 71 

1806 76 

1807 91 

1808 92* 

Although we have no means of clearly proving it, 
yet there is every reason to presume, from the ex- 
istence of highly favourable circumstances for effecting 
It, that rent was at this time considerably raised. f 
The holding of land had been very beneficial to the 
tenant, and, nearly every farmer being desirous to in- 
crease his holding, endeavoured to tali:e any land that 
was to let. Proprietors were not long in perceiving, 
nor slow in taking advantage of this state of things ; 

• MmbalL 

^ hi the ' Ammal Register,* for 1816, in a review cf this period, the 
miter says, ''The prices ot all kinds of grain rose suddenly and enor- 
monsly ; the profits of the farmer rose nearly in the same proportion; the 
iemand for ftrms became urgent, an8 rents were raised excessiyely.*' And 
agido, ** Though our harvests now produced an average crop, yet, from the 
causes Just stated operating along with the increased rent of land, the price 
of com continued high; the competition for farms, consequently, continued 
and increased ; not only did new competitors appear, but those who already 
held fiurms, having increased their capital by the high price of grain, were 
aaxious to occupy more land. Thus, in a few years, the rent of land was 
wan than doubled, although it was evident that it was much above what 
•evld be paid If com ever resumed a modeiate price.**— Page Sll. 

i2 
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but if they had not seen lt» taeh wm the keen compe- 
tition for landy that tenants were ready to bid against 
each other, and in that way almost compelled the 
owners to raise the general rate of rent. The resslt, 
howeyer, was, that a general advance took place in the 
aggregate amount pdd as rent of land, or the rent tsx 
was increased ; and, at no sabseqaent period has the 
advance been taken off. It compensated and, probably, 
at times, more than compensated the land proprietors 
for those government taxes which were imposed on 
them ; and they thus obtained a greater command over 
and were enabled to consume a larger quantity of the 
produce of labour than they had done previously to the 
advance of rent.* 

Thus everything tended to strip the labourer to a 
greater extent of the produce of Ids labour, and to 
■transfer it to other parties, such as the government 
and those whom they employed, to the landowner, 
and to the capitalist. Labour was, it is true, made 
more productive, and, therefore, better able to bear 
the heavy deductions to which it was subjected, but the 
Increase of productive power was not sufficient fully to 
counteract the abstraction of so large a portion of 
wealth as was taken in the various ways pointed 
out ; and the condition of the labourers, particularly 
the poorer classes of them, was generally on the 
decline. 

To have an exhibition of the state of the country at 
the termination of the period of which we are treating, 
we will take another analytical view of it. In the year 



* To what extent the real btirden of additional money rent waa coonter- 
aoted, by a reduction in the value of money, will be enquired into when we 
reach the period of the greatest depreciation uf the currency. 
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1806 g^yenimeiit expended .2670,645,219 

and, the cansesjast mentioned had raised 

rent to, say 28,000,000 

Tithes, &e. say as before 4,000,000 

Profit <m say 400 millions, at 61 per cent.* 26,000,000 

Total. . ^128,645,219 ^ 

Hiis is a larger amount of wealth than the primary 
prodnoers brought into existence in 1793, and, there- 
fiire, if there had not been alterations going on which 
enabled them to furnish this large amount in 1808, It 
Is impossible that it could have been furnished. The' 
attempt to extract it would soon have brought them 
into extreme wretchedness ; and, if persisted in, they 
must have sunk. The principal alterations which were 
Ijddng place at the time, which enabled the primary 
prodnoers to part mth such an immense sum, were 
three in number, namely, an increase in the population, 
an augmentation of the productive power of the 
primary producers, and a reduction in the value of the 
eorreney, which made the sums command less of the 
prodvoe of labour. 

The 1,200,000 primary labouring families in 1793 
produced, at ^100. each, only ^120,000,000. But, hi 
1806, if through an increase of the population, 250,000 
other fiimilies were added to their number, the whole 
could, with equal ease, produce ^145,000,000. which 
woald yield the whole of the net wealth and profit, 
tad leave ^16,354^781. for wages, and this difference 
imnld arise solely firom an increase of the population. 



• At the ftill amounts of the sums paid as taxes and Umm are pat down 
ia the first place, the additional profit between 6| and 10 per cent, obtained 
^Ote capitalists, mnst not be pnt down again, as that wonld be reckoning 
hs same torn twiee. 



lOf INCftBAlB or POPULATION. 

That the populatioii did IncreMe to tho exteot 
named, during this period, is dear. For a conridersUt 
lime prior to the French war of 17d8» and from that 
time np to 1801, the same Idnds of alterations wwe 
going on in the economy of the eonntrj, and the stiet 
of the towns, as those which liave talien place since the 
last named year. From the retnms of the two censoMi 
of 1801 and 1811 it appears that, at the former period, 
the population of Great Britain was 10,472,048, and, st 
the latter period, 11,909,864, making an increase in 
ten years of 1,497,316. We may, therefore, take for 
granted that from 1793 to 1808 the population increas- 
ed one and a haif millions, or 250,000 families, ci nx 
persons each. Had these been all labouring primary 
producers they would, at the rate of production already 
given, have created additional wealth to the amount of 
^^25,000,000. and from that fund would be taken a 
proportional part of the net wealth abstracted from the 
whole of the primary producers, • The grand total of 
primary produc!^ would become 146 instead of 120 
millions, and the aggregate fund left for wages would 
then be ^16,354,781. This exhibiU, most strikingly, 
the effect of an addition to the number of primary 
producers in counteracting the bad consequences which 
flow from an abstraction of large portions of net 
wealth. But when the productive power also is in- 
creased the results are much more beneficial. Let the 
primary productive power be increased on an average 
5 per cent., and this would add commodities equal 
to i67,250,000. to real wages, making the total fund 
for wages ^€23,604,781. Still it is evident that so 
small a fund would not have supported the primary 
labourers, and, it therefore follows, that either their 
produstivs power must have been increased more than 
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5 per eenjL, or the wealth taken firom them, as ex» 
preesed by the smnB namedy was not so hurge a propor- 
tion of the whole wealth produced as would appear 
firom the suns named. In short, that the sums collected 
by the government and the landowners were in a 
currency reduced in value, and, consequently, no longer 
commanding the same quantities of oommoditiefc 
How far the last named cause operated, at this time, 
we shall have occasion hereafter to enquire, but, for 
the present, enough has been said to show the iMueficial 
effects both of an increase, of the numbers of the 
primary labourers, and of their productive power. 

It is probable that, at this jieriod, the supplies of 
foreign produce did not cost the country any. great 
additional quantity of its labour, as, although the ex- 
ports sent out to obtain them had increased in quantity, 
yet the power of labour to produce them had also so 
mndi increased as to warrant a presumption that not 
modi more labour was employed in furnishing them. 
The imports of grain, firom 1803 to 1808, were as follows : 
In the year 1804 1,002,418 quarters. 

1805 1,240,705 

1806 1,267,045 

„ 1807 1,107,758 „ 

1808 514,104 

and, as tliese were obtained in return for the produce 
of highly productive labour, they were procured on 
fovourable terms. 

The period, firom the rupture of the peace of Amiens 
to the year 1809, was then marked with the same 
general features as the first stage of the war. The 
same system of loans and taxes abstracted increasing 
proportions of the wealth produced, and, by making 
capital comparatively scarce, ndsed and kept up the 
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general rate of piofil ; and either prevented wagei 
from ridng, or, ai wns gfenerelly the ease, caused them 
abadately to hXL The advance In the prices of landed 
produce caused an advance of the rent of land, and the 
average profit of the agricnltnral capitalist being made 
high at the same time, by other causes, the whole of 
the additional rent was taken from wages. On the 
other hand, to counteract the effects of these causes, 
we have the augmented productive power of the people, 
and the depreciation of the currency. The former 
enabled the people to bring more wealth into ezbtenoe, 
and the latter caused less of it to be taken by the 
owners of annuities ; but these two causes combined 
were less powerM than those which operated hi the 
opposite direction, and, therefore, real wages declined, 
and, with them, the condition of the labouring dass. 
The total sum expended in the six jrears, from 

1808 to 1806 inclusive, was .^0,137,120. 

of which 302,450,078. 

were rabed by taxes, and the remidning 07,686,442. 
were, in some form, borrowed. The sum expended 
was, it should be remembered, the net receipt by 
the government, independent of the cost of collecting 
on account of which 7 per cent, might be added, which 
would ndse the whole amount extracted from the 
people, in the six years, to nearly 400 millions sterling. 
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From 1808 to 1814. 

aOTKBNMBNT IMCOMB, BXFXNDITCRB, AND LOANS.— AMOUMT OF BANK 
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Wa now approach the period when the borrowing, 
taxing, and paper-money systems were carried to their 
greatest extent, and produced their most important 
efiBcts on the condition of the different classes in 
society. In reviewing the occurrences of the six years 
between 1808 and 1815, there appear to be such an 
Mn^ny display of national resources, and, at the 
same tune, such a reckless expenditure of wealth 
as is, probably, unequalled in the histories of warlike 
straggles. And it becomes peculiarly interesting to 
enquire what were the circumstances which enabled 
the English government to nuse such resources, and 
how the people were affected by the abstraction from 
them of such large quantities of wealth. 
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Id the following table may be seen some important 
facts relating to each year of this period, namely, the 
government income arising from taxes, the expenditure, 
and the difference, which was raised in the form of 
bills or loans'— the amount of Bank of England notes 
in circulation in the first neek in August; and the 
effects of those are shown in the mean price of gold, 
marking the extent of the depreciation of the currency; 
together with the mean prices of wheat per quarter, 
and of beef per stone.* 



In the 

yMri 

1809 
1610 
1611 
1618 
1613 
1614 


Income, 


Expen* 
diture. 


001 rowcn 


Bank 
notm. 


GoU 
per 

OMHCt. 

t, d. 

80 

65 

93 

101 9 

110 

1§9 


Price 


Prtftt 

^. 

«. i 
4 4 

6 6 
6 8 
6 8 
6 8 
6 


£ 
61,958,894 
67,449,645 
65,468,895 
63,903,198 
71,808,076 
78,151,861 


£ 
73,018,857 
77,961,400 
79,346,490 
88,995,506 
109,054,196 
106,901,336 


£ 
11,099,963 
10,511,755 
13,664,185 
85,788,316 
37,551,449 
34,750,055 


£ 
19,357,941 
94,446,975 
93,793,115 
93,489,910 
94,094,869 
96,976,676 


a, d. 

95 7 
106 9 

04 6 
196 6 
106 9 

73 11 



In looidng over this table, the attention must be 
arrested by the enormous expenditure of the govern- 
ment, amounting in the year 1813 to ^109,054,125; 
and this, it should be recollected, is exclusive of the 
sums paid over to the commissioners of the sinking 
fund, as the sums thus laid out by them in the 
purchase of stock may be considered as having been 
lent again to the government by the sellers of that 
stock. But, extravagant as was the ministry of that 
day, they are not chargeable with having expended so 
large an amount of money in a currency of full value. 
In comparing the expenditure of this with the expen- 
diture of former periods, we must estimate, and allow 
for, the extent of the depreciation of the currency 



* The prices of beef and gold are from Tooke, the other heU from 
Marshall. 
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through ezcesfiive issues of paper-money. This depre- 
datiouy as measured by the market price of gold, was, 
accor^Ung to Tooke, in 1812, as £5. Is. 9d., and in 1813, 
as £5, lOs. (ML to ^^. 17s. lOid., and may, for the 
purpose of having a simple per centage, be taken for a 
number of years, at an average of 20 per cent. It was 
more than this, we see, in 1813, but taking 20 per cent, 
as the eittent of average depreciation, makes it apply to 
9 longer period. Presuming then, that the sum of 
^109,054425.* in the year 1813, was in a currency 
depreciated 20 per cent, it would be equal in value, or 
would represent commodities equal to ^79243,300. of 
undepreciated currency, and this sum exceeds the 
coqpenditure of 1808 — the year of the greatest expen- 
diture, up to that time, by no less than ^16,508,081. of 
the currency of that period. But the currency being 
then depreciated, say 4 per cent., the expenditure in 
1813 over the expenditure of 1808 in money of full 
value, that b to say, equal in value to. gold bullion, 
was ^19,423,889., a very large sum added to the 
expenditure of 1808. 

The extent of depreciation of the currency, at this 
period, has been the subject of much dispute among 
Afferent parties, some of whom have contended that it 
was much greater than was indicated by the price of 
gold. It has already been stated that, by the word 
"depreciation," is meant a fall in the value of the 
currency below the value of gold. The standard being 
£3. 178. lOid. of currency formed of an ounce of gold, 
and, therefore, equal in value to an ounce of gold: if 
£3. 17s. lOid. ceases to be so equal, and i^. or ^. 10s. 
of currency are found to be requisite in the market to 

* The expense of colleeting the taxet in this year wm said to be eifht 
■flUoM !-»iiifitMl RtgUterfar ISld, f>age 237. 
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obtain an ounce of gold, then the currency is depre- 
dated to the extent of the diiiinrenee. It it tbe 
departure of the corrency from the gold standard, \ff 
sinldng below it, which constitates the depredatioB, 
and the price of gold, expressed in the corrency, befaig 
ascertidned to be such as to require j65. iOs. of it te 
purchase an ounce of gold, is conclusive proof of the 
depredation to the extent of the difference between 
£3. 17s. lOid. and £5. 10s. The value of gold itieK 
as compared with other commodities, may dtber 
increase or decrease, at the same time that a current 
may be depredated by an excessive issue of paper. 
And there have been jiersons to maintain that, at the 
period of which we are treating, gold rose In value la 
consequence of its scarcity; while others have as 
confidently asserted, that it sank to less than one half 
of its previous value, and of the value it has since 
attained. The ministerial writers, of the period, were 
the parties who midntained the former of these opinions, 
now, however, generaUy abandoned ; and Mr. Gobbett, 
Mr. T. Attwood, and others, have supported the latter 
opinion. As it is not possible to form a just estimate 
of the effects produced by the various measures of the 
then existing government, without knowing the value 
of the sums raised, or what quantities of commodities 
they were equivalents to, it is necessary that we should 
go into an inquiry respecting the value of gold, 
compared with other commodities, at this period. 

The relative value of gold, compared with the value 
of other commodities, in the countries in which both 
are produced, depends on their relative costs of pro- 
duction. To produce an ounce of gold costs fifteen 
times as much labour as to produce an ounce of silver, 
and, therefore, one ounce of gold exchanges against- 
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fifteen ounces of silver. If, in the same country, it is 
equally difficult to produce a quarter of wheat, then 
the quarter of wheat, the ounce of gold, and the fifteen 
ounces of silver will exchange agunst each other. If 
the quarter of wheat is raised with only one half the 
labour, then (omitting all consideration of the rent 
paid) the .wheat exchanges against, or sells for, half an 
ounce of gold, or seven and a half ounces of silver, 
and the same rule will apply to all other commodities. 
In countries where the supply of gold is procured 
in exchange for exported conmiodities, the coat of 
procuring it, in like manner, determines its value. If it 
reqiUres a quarter of wheat, or a piece of doth, of 
given quality, in the production of which, a quarter of 
wheat has been directly or indirectly expended, or any 
other articles eqidvalent in value to a quarter of wheat, 
or such a piece of cloth, to procure in the market of 
the world an ounce of gold, then all these various 
articles will exchange against each other. But if the 
piece of doth should be the artide sent out into the 
market of the world to procure the supply of gold, 
and, if it should, through any improvement in the 
process of manufacture, be made with the expenditure 
of, say, half a quarter of wheat, or equivalent com- 
modities, and should yet command an ounce of gold in 
exchange, then gold would soon be brought back in 
such abundance as to cause an ounce of gold to 
exchange against half a quarter of wheat, or other 
equivalent commodities. Should paper-money, at the 
same time, be substituted for gold currency, that 
circumstance would not alter our case, as the relative 
exchangeable values of the commodities, wheat, doth 
and gold, would still be respectively determined by the 
•ost of produdng or procuring them. If the paper 
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durency ghoald be ezcesiive in qoantityy and^ therefore, 
be depreciated in value, this depredation will apply 
equally to all commodities, and the currency prices of 
wheat, doth and gold would all rise in a direct ratjp 
with the depredation. The gold bullion prices of 
commodities, at different periods, would then become 
the tests by which to determine the value of gdd 
relatively to other commodities.* 

Such are the general prindples that determine the 
value of gold as far as relates to the tupply of that 
artide ; but its value is liable to be altered by par- 
ticular causes, and this makes the question of deter- 



•X An English mannlkctarer, by expending a bushel of wheats w the 
price of it, is able to get a yard of doth made, which he can ezpml^ and, te 
retorn, bring back flye shillings, after paying his own expenacc Vn^** 
is, then, supplied with gold or silyer at that rate. A Russian iBMxhant has 
fbur bushels of wheat at Moscow, which he exports and aells, and, after 
paying all expenses, he finds tiiat he brings back to Moscow Are AtiHng^ 
It is, therefore, necessary to export four bushels of wheat fhan MoMOW, 
and one firom England , or an equivalent yalue, to obtain an equal quantity of 
gold or silrer— flye shillings ; that quantity will, consequentiy, exchange 
regularly, in the two countries, at thoee rates t— wheat will, in England, be 
As. a bushel, and in Moscow Is. 3d. 

** Should manu&cturing skill and capital, in France, be such as to make 
it more advisable to export manufactures than wheat, and yet be so initoior 
to the skill and capital of the English as to make it necessary to expend 
two bushels of wheat in making a yard of cloth oi equal quality, tiia con- 
sequence must be, that as the producer of gold would not giye a highsr 
price for the yard of French cloth than for the yard of English, flye shillings, 
France would obtain her supply of gold after that rate, and in Fiance 
wheat would sell at Ss. 6d. per bushel. 

** Should England, by the inyention of superior machinery, be enabled 
to make the yar^ of cloth with the expenditure of only three-fourths of a 
nshel of wheat, it would alter the terms upon which the supply of gold 
was obtained; and three-fourths oC a bushel would then be equal to flye 
shillings, or wheat would sell for 6s. 8d. per bushel. If the same doth 
could be made for half a bushel, wheat would rise in money price to 10k 
per bushel."— See my • Economical Enquiries,* page Rft, published by 
Hatchard in 182S. 
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mining the Tilae of gold, compared with other com- 
niodities, more eomplex, and more difficult, especially 
when it relates to a short period of time. 

A certahi quantity, say 1000 millions of gold,* for 
instanee, may, during a long course of time, have 
been accumulated firom the quantities produced and 
furnished to the commercial world, and its average 
relative value, compared with wheat, might be, say, 
half an Dunce of gold to a quarter of wheat, and to fljl 
other commodities in the same proportion. But let 
1000 millions of x>ap^-inoney be then thrown into 
drcolation i^rith and in addition to the gold, and the 
quantity of currency would evidently be doubled, and 
if other things remained unaltered, the exchangeable 
value of any part of the currency, gold or paper, would 
sink one half. In this case, although the gold is not 
increased in quantity, the paper, which is made to 
per fo r m the same service as a currency, is so increased, 
and the effect on prices is precisely the same as if the 
gold itself had been suddenly doubled in quantity .f The 
eorrency price of every aliicle, excepting gold, which 
had been nwde relatively so abundant by paper doing 
half its work, would now be doubled — ^wheat would sell 
for an ounce of gold instead of half an ounce, and every 
odier article, excepting gold itself, would rise in 
currency or money price. 



* Sttmr might be addedt but as gold is the standard of ralae, it was con- 
■iiuitirt uneeessary to name silrer in addition to gold. 

^ Thront^nt the whole of this argument, when gold is spoken ot, it is 
ti W midientood that only that portion of the gold which is used either as 
CiiB, to effect payments between individuals within the country, or as 
kvUion, to balance the payments between different countries, is meant to 
be s Kpi ease d. The portion of the metal used in gilding, or as trinkets or 
be omitted, as not belonging to the subject of currency. 
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« 

But M gold would now ezdumge againflt not more 
than one lialf the commodities it did provioosly to the 
itsne of paper, the prodacen of gold wonld no loager 
reeeive the same remuneration — their profits sad 
wages, expressed in commodities, would sinJc one hsK 
and they would soon cease to Aimish any totbir 
supply. Gold, however, being durable, a cessation tf 
supply might not, for a considerable time, materially 
affect the amount of the whole quantity in A-ri«^iM<^ 
throughout the commercial world, and, therefore^ the 
reduction in its exchangeable value, in consequenoe if 
the large quantities of paper-money used in ooiyunctfos 
with, and as a substitute for it, might continue for s 
long period. 

How far the issue of paper, by various natioai, 
increased the quantities of currency and decreased the 
value of gold, during the period of which we are 
treating, it is difficult to determine ; but that it wss 
not considerable may be concluded from the stationary 
prices of the principal articles of subsistence In those 
countries where the prices were the least affected by 
other causes than alterations in the value of the ca]^ 
rency. Mr. Tooke, after quoting from Mr. Huskisson's 
pamphlet, in 1810, says, ** frt>m these considerations it 
would seem that a sum of fit>m twelve to fifteen 
millions is an ample allowance for the quantity of gold 
which went fi^m England to increase the mass of the 
precious metals in the rest of the world, and which, 
so far as it went, must have tended, caeteris paributy to 
diminish their value." Tooke on high and low prices, 
vol. 1, p. 25. The amount appears to be understated. 

But, whatever may have been the alterations in the 
value of gold, compared with commodities in the general 
market of the commercial world, there may have been 
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peeuliar cansw to alter its relative value in particular 
eountries. It has been already stated, that in countries 
tvpplied with gold in exchange for other commodities, 
the value of gold will depend on the cost of procuring 
it. It may cost 5 quarters of wheat, or other com- 
moditiet equal, in exchangeable value, to 5 quarters of 
wheat, to procure an ounce of gpold in Siberia, and, 
eonsequently, an ounce of gold, in that part of the 
world, will exchange against, or sell for, 5 quarters of 
wheat, or other equivalent commodities. In the Crimea 
it may require 3 quarters of wheat, or equivalent 
commodities, to procure an ounce of gold, therefore 3 
quarten of wheat, or equivalents, will exchange 
against it. In Poland, 2 quarters, or equivalents ; in 
France, 1^ quarters ; and in Great Britain 1 quarter 
mi[|^ procure an ounce of gold, and, in those countries 
respectively, the exchangeable value of the gold would 
be determined by the cost of procuring it. 

The cost of gold may also alter from time to time, 
from particular causes, in each country. In Great 
Britian, in 17d3, the cost of procuring an ounce was 
•bout If quarters of wheat, or equivalent commodities, 
tbe mean price of ordinary wheat being then 48s. lid. 
per quarter. Wheat, however, was not itself exported at 
that time to procure the requisite supply of gold, 
naaa&ctured goods having been the gfeneral exports. 
Sappote the commodity actually exported at that 
period, to procure gold, to have been cotton cloth, then 
cotton cloth, equal in price and exchangfeable value to 
\\ quartera of wheat, would be exported in return for 
erery ounce of gold obtained, and that ounce of gold 
would exchange agunst 1} quarters of wheat, or 
equivalent value in cloth or in any other commodity. 
IIm cotton cloth is considered equal in exchangeable 
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Talae to 1| qaarten of wheftt, or otfaor o^uhrikiiti, 
because it was n o ee o i w y, in tlie then state of the 
•omitry, and with the then known oMMies of manolMttf • 
ing, to eonsome or expend tneh e^ivalenta in ohtafah 
ing tlie eotton oloth. Bat now let ns tuppoee that, 
through the discovery and use of improved promm 
for making the cotton cloth, it can be equally well pr»* 
dnced for 1 quarter of wheat, or other equivalents. We 
shall then find that the export of cotton doth, and the im- 
port of gold, would be highly profitable, and gold woold 
be imported in such abundance as to reduce its valvSf 
and at last to cause an ounce of gold to be made eqnsl 
in exchangeable value with, not only the cloth, but the 
quarter of wheat, or the other equivalent commodities. 
When gold had been reduced in exchangeable valve te 
this extent, the exporter of cotton doth would not bring 
back gold in greater quantities than were sufficient to 
supply the ordinary consumption of the country, as any 
supply beyond that would not be profitable to him as 
an importer. 

A proceeding similar to this which we have imagined, 
for the purpose of iUustration, actually took plaee 
during the war, from 1793 to 1814. Within that 
period improvements were effected in the modes of 
prodndng many of those articles, which were exported 
to foreign countries — and these were, perhaps, most 
strikingly exhibited in the manufacture of cotton. An 
almost immediate effect of these improvements was a 
reduction in the cost of producing cotton fabrics, and, 
as they were articles much in demand in most of the 
great markets in the world, their prices did not» for 
some considerable time, fall as much as the coat €l 
production had been reduced. A result was thait gold 
was obtained at a smaller cost than it had been 
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^ploasly. At every successive improvement supplies of 
it were obtaiMd at a smaller and smaller cost, and in 
g^reater abiudanee, and it, consequently, exchanged 
against fewtf eonmiodities, and prices, at last, settled 
at that rate which left the manufacturer and merchant 
only the ordinary rates of profit on their capitals. In 
this way the relative value of gold was lowered in 
Great Britain, or the general prices of commodities, as 
measored hy gold bullion, were raised. Best wheat 
from 568. 5d., its price on an average from 1783 to 
1799; rose to an average of 109s. 4d.* of currency 
hi the five years between 1808 and 1814, and other 
commodities, not produced by the improved modes of 
nuBinfacture, rose in about the same degree. The 
depredation of the currency at the latter period below 
its bullion value, say 20 per cent., being taken from 
the lOOs. 4d., leaves it at 87s. 6d. in gold, and the 
difbrence between this price and 56s. 5d. may be taken 
as an approximation to the reduction of the exchange- 
able value of gold, arising from its being obtained at a 
smaller co6t.t 



* Ifanhall, see page 99. The prices etxe those of Lady-day and Michael' 
at Eton. 



ambiguity arises out of the terms used to express increase and 
of tike quantities of currency, and the raising and lowering of its 
valoe. When the quantity of currency is increased from 40 to 60, as there is 
of 90 upon 40^ the prerious stationary quantity, it is said to have 
, 00 per cent, in quantity; but its yalue is said to be reduced 
Mif 9^p«r oent because the same amount of money will then purchase 
of what it did before tiie increase in its quantity. When tiie 
b fednoed in quantity, say from 60 to 40, it is said to be reduced 
in fMMllty eott^liird, because the calculation is from the previously sta> 
Ikmmf qoMitity, and the reduction is only one-third of that quantity ; but 
Iht vrinB it now nid to be increased 60 per cent because the same quan- 
tify §t cuneney will now command or purchase 60 per cent more goods. 
v9 
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It certainly appean paradoxica] to say, that gold wai 
brought to this country in such abundance as to 
lower considerably its exchangeable value, when it is 
notorious that at that very time gold really left the 
country in larg^e quantities, and towards the end of tlie 
period of which we are treating, there was, in fact, ns 
gold currency remaining, paper money having entirely 
superseded it. But tliis seeming contradiction is only 
apparent — not real. It was for the purpose of shewing, 
in the most simple form possible, the effects of a 
reduction in the cost of procuring gold, on its exchange- 
able value in the country, that the presence or excessive 
issue of paper money was for a time left unnoticed. If 
there had been no paper money, the effect would have 
been such as described, and the issue of paper money 
does not alter the case as far as respects our present 
subject. An issue of paper money, considered by itself, 
merely displaces nn equal amount of gold, which is 
thereby driven to, and distributed among, other nations, 
and, according to its quantity, it increases the whole 
amount of currency in the world, and so far lowers the 
value of each and every part, as already explained.^ 
But the substitution of paper for gold in Great Britiun 
did not prevent cheaply produced goods from deter- 
mining gold to flow towards this country, in such 
abundance as to reduce its exchangeable value. If no 



* Mr. Tooke, in his work on prices, vol. 1, sec. 6, examines, at cmi- 
siderable length, various statements which had been made by other parties, 
shewing that mercantile bills were occasionally issued in great abundance, 
and made to supply the place of money ; and that various expedients were 
resorted to, to economise the use of money : but as all these had the tame 
kind of etl'ect on the currency that an additional issue of paper money 
would have had, ilie nature of those etfects is rearily exhibited when ws 
shew the rexults of isstues of paper money. 
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paper had been issued the gold currency itself would 
have been abundant, and prices would have risen ; — 
and, as paper money was issued, the determination of 
gold towards this country allowed a larger amount of 
paper money to be issued before the prices of paper 
and gold separated than could have been done, if there 
had been no such strong determination of the gold. 
Previously to the use of the improved modes of pro- 
dueingf our exports, the whole amount of the currency 
Hiay, for the purposes of illustration, be assumed to 
have been 40 millions of gold,* and when the full 
efffict of the cheap supply of gold had been experienced, 
by having it coined, and thus converted into money, 
llie amount of currency might have been, say 00 
millions, and the general pieces of articles not pro- 
duced by the improved modes would rise proportionally. 
Under these new circumstances 60 millions might be 
considered the natural amount of our currency. But 
paper might now be issued to the amount of 1 million, 
making the whole currency 61 millions, and as we 
assume 60 to be now the natural amount, there would 
be a small excess in the whole quantity. And, as gold 
had a value in other countries whilst paper had not, 
the super-abundant million would leave the country in 
gold. As the gold was thus driven out by the paper, 
more paper might be issued, and this process might be 
continued until 40 millions of paper and 20 millions of 
gold were in circulation. Now this 20 may be sud to 
have been brought into the country by the exports of 
cheap goods, notwithstanding the issue of paper had 
driven and kept 40 millions of gold out of the country. 



• Gold and rilvtr would be more correct, but it is unnecessary te mse the 
tvo words. 
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at the very time that the ezperii w«re detc rm iBlBy iSbft 
Import of gold lo ttroni^y at to keiqp tiiis 90 miUkm 
mf gold camncj in it. Paper might be lortiier Issoed 
VDtil it reached, lay, 60 millioaa, aad drwe ent 1# 
mlUions more of gold, and there would atill be m 
difference of pricei between paper and gold to shew 
a material depreciation of the paper. Bot had Mt 
dieap exports determined gold so it r ongly towardi 
thb eountry as to increase the whole enrrency to mere 
than 40 ndllions, issaingf paper to tin amount of 86 
mfllioBS would have caused a sepiration of gold and 
paper prices. Paper to the amount of 00 milliom 
might, in like manner, be issued, without any material 
depredation, gold leaidng the country just as fiut u 
the paper was issued. But had It net been ler the 
counter tendency of goM to flow bade, caused by tlie 
export of cheap commodities, the issue of these 60 
millions of paper would have depreciated it one third ; 
40 being presumed to have been the natural 
of the currency before the export of the cheap 
faetures. Previously to obtaining the greater oommaad 
over the gold, the determination or tendency mi that 
metal towards this country was only strong enov^ to 
keep up the currency to 40 millions, but alter that 
command was obtained, the determination or tendeaey 
was equally capable of keeping it up to 00 millioaB. 
And whether that 00 millions was gold, or a nuzture 
of gdd and paper, or wholly of paper, there would 
be no separation of the value of gold from paper. 
An ounce of gold bullion would exchange against 
£3. 17s. lOid. of currency, as well as against doth, or 
wheat, or other commodities of equal value with that 
amount of currency, whatever might be the material 
of which it was formed ; because the ounce of gol4 
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had been bim|;iit into the country in exchange for 
the d«»th whkh eoet i6a 17b. lOid. of the ourewsy. 
The t e mi ome f of gold lo flow towards this country^ as 
a ceaseqMoee of cheap exports, while it was really 
driven o«fe by issues of paper money, was, therefore, 
mt withoat ils^ effect on the value and amount of the 
currency for some time before the currency became 
^ epreabUed, through tlie issue of an excessive quantity 
of fnp%r. If, at this stage of the issue, the export of 
cheap goods could have been suspended, and gold^ 
camegmnntly, no longer have been strongly determined 
tewrasdo this country, a separation between the valves 
of gold and paper would have taken place, although 
liio anoont of paper in circulation had continned un- 



The continued export of cheap goods may be con- 
oeiv<ed' to have resembled the action of a forcing pump 
of sonao giTcn power, by the working of iHkidi gold was 
daterminod to flow so strongly towards this country,, as 
to honns kept the currency up to a certain degree of 
Mlnoss or height^ whether that currency was formed 
of gold, or gold and paper^ or of paper alone* When 
the eurrency was raised to the highest level that tius 
fmmp could raise it, no more gMi would flow in, and 
the currency could not be increased beyond this point 
without suffering depreciation. Let, however, this 
pomp cease to work with equal force, and if Aw cnr- 
renay counted, in part, of paper, and, in part, of gold, 
• portion of that gold would flow out of the country, 
tbe currency would be reduced in quantity, its value 
would be increased^ and the general range of prices 
would subside to a lower level ; hot if the currency was 
wholly of paper, none of it would flow out of the country, 
as gold would not now be detemiaed so strongly 
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to flow towards this conntry, the pressure or force of 
supply would be reduced, and gold bullion would becomt 
scarcer ; gold would rise in value, and separate from 
paper ; paper would be depreciated, and continue so 
until either the quantity of paper was reduced, or the 
stronger determination of gold towards the eountry 
was restored. 

The continued import of commodities may be con* 
sidered a counteracting force or pump, which tends to 
draw gold out of the country ; and some equilibrium is, 
In time, established between these antagonist forces, 
and some level of retained supply of gold is the general 
result. Under extraordinary circumstances this equi- 
librium is disturbed, and the ordinary level of supply is 
altered. The very bad harvests of the years 1799 and 
1800 caused an import of grain, in the years 1800 and 
1801, to the amount of ^13,500,000.— the imports of 
grain, for the eight preceding years, having been, on 
an average, only to the amount of ^1,387,600. a year. 
Now these unusually large imports of gndn, added to 
the ordinary imports of other commodities, proved too 
strong an antagonist force for the exports of those 
years, and gold, consequently, flowed yrom the couiUrjf 
at that period. A separation then took place between 
the exchangfeable values of gold bullion and currency, 
and gold bullion rose in value compared with other 
commodities: — an ounce of gold then commanded 
:£4, 58. of currency, or commodities equal in value to 
:£4, 5s. of currency. This, however, was only the 
temporary effect of large importations of grain in those 
two years. As goods for export could still be produced 
with little labour, while they commanded high pHees 
,in the general markets of the world, their export soon 
forced the gold to flow back towards this country ; and. 
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in 1803, the price of gold fell to £4. the level at which 
it remained for years. The increase in the export of 
goods, to bring it to this level, may be traced through 
the years 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802, the exports having 
been, in official value. 

In the year 1798* ^19,672,603. 

1799 24,084,213. 

„ 1800 24,304,284. 

„ 1801 25,719,980. 

1802 27,012,108. 

„ 1803 22,252,102. 

The peace, which took place in 1802, had probably 
aome influence in increasing the exports; but the 
increase commenced some time before the peace, and 
the Inll effect of it, on the value of gold, was not pro- 
duced until 1803, as the average price of gold, in 1802, 
wfta i^ 4s. per ounce. 

The tendency of gold to flow into the country, in 
1803, did not, however, lower its value quite equal to 
the value of the then existing currency. Bank of 
Eaglaad notes to the amount of ^17,035,959. together 
witibk country bank notes, and bills, seem to have depre- 
dated the currency to a little below the level at which 
it would have settled if it had been left to be determined 
mMj by the influx of gold ; as it was, gold kept above 
the value of the currency to the extent of the difference 
between £^ 17s. lOJd. and £4. the former sum in gold 
bdag equal to the latter in currency. This difference 
wovkL present^Mune- (though not a very strong) induce- 
ment to the nifliting or exporting of the coin ; but the 
incnase of bank notes, from 1803 to 1809, appears to 
have been sufficient to supply the place of the coin thus 



• Marshall, page 48. 
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nMlted or exported, as the price of gold remained steady 
during this period. The practice of the bank of Bag* 
land probably assisted in keeping the price steady, as 
they received gt)ld at ;£4, an ounce; but if tiMyhsd 
not done this, the exchanges shew that the prices wouU 
have fluctuated about that point. If any alteration 
took place, at this time, in the power of the exports to 
procure gold, it must have been balanced by issues or 
withdrawals of paper of some description. 

But paper money was at last issued to such an ex- 
tent as to reduce the value of the currency much below 
the rate at which gold could be obtained, and then * 
wider separation took place between the values of tlie 
gold aad the paper. This proceeded to such aa extent 
that, in 1618, it required as much as £&. Ids. of pi^cr 
naoney to procure an ounce of gold, aad, of eoiirse» ts 
procure commodities, cloth or other articles^ equliralent 
to an ounce of gold. The currency was aow^ redtteed 
in value from two different causes operating at the same 
time ;— one reduced the exchangfeaUe value of geU, 
and the other depreciated the paper below this ndueed 
value of gold. The depreciation of the paper we have 
taken to have been, for some time before tmd in 1813, 
SO per cent. To what further extent the gold was re- 
duced in value cannot be detemdned with predsioa; 
but, as we shall see hereafter, the range of prices of 
commodities of the greatest aggregate value, and ia the 
most general use at the time, compared with their 
prices before and since, authorizes us to suppose that 
it might be, at least, 30 per cent. If this supposition 
is correct, the reduction in the value of the currency, 
from both the causes, was, at least, 50 per cent.1 

The value of gold, compared with that of other com- 
modities, being determined by the cost of producing or 
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procaring it, it foIlowB that, if the power of procuring 
it for any ooantry, from the general market of the world, 
varies firom time to time, the exchangeable value of 
gold itself wfll also vary in that country. It may re- 
quire, air one time, say 40 days' labour to produce 
Bxtieles wMdi, in the gold market (the general mar&et 
of the eommerdal world), will procure an ounce of 
gold; and then an ounce, at home, would exchange 
■gainst, or pay for 40 days' labour, or the produce of 
40 days' labour. If, by improvements hi the modes of 
produdi^ the same article, it could be produced with 
80 days' labour, gold would soon be brought into the 
mmtry in such quantities as would, at last, cause an 
aonoe of gold to exchangee against, or pay for, only 30 
d^ft' labour, or the produce of 30 days' labour. Im- 
profement continuing, the same article might be pro- 
duced, say by 20 days' labour, when the ounce of gold 
wooM, in no long time, pay for not more than 20 days' 
liboiir, or the produce of those 20 days' labour ; — ^the 
coaditimi necessary to the foil accomplishment of this 
pro ceas being, that the market shall be sulficiently ex- 
tensive to take off all the goods made by the improved 
ttiodes, idthout any reduction of their selling prices in 
foreign countries, as the same article, though made 
wHfa only half the labour, must continue to command 
die same gold prices. A great influx of gold would be 
tile necessary result of these operations, and when they 
luid caused gold to become so plentiful as just to double 
Ibe money prices of both goods and labour, the capi- 
taBsts, who were the makers of the articles by the 
Im proved modes, would be in precisely the same 
sitnatlon as before the improvement. Before that event 
leek place, they had to pay, for 40 days' labour, a 
certidn quantity of gold ; and, after that event, they 
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would have to pay, for 20 dayg' labour, tlie lame 
quantity of gold ; so that the effect of the improve* 
menty as far as respects our present enquiry, would be 
merely to reduce the exchangeable value of gold one 
half. In practice, many modifying causes would come 
into operation to prevent the effect being precisely wha$ 
has been described ; but, though modified to a certaia 
extent, the effect would be substantially produced, and 
the nature of the process is best exhibited by placing 
it in the most simple light. 

The working of the causes which lowered the vali&B 
of gold may be conceived to have been in the following 
way : — ^A cotton manufacturer had produced an article 
which required, say 40 days' labour, and for producing 
which he had to pay the wages of 40 days' labour, at 
Is. 6d. per day, or, in all, 60s. This article he exported, 
and obtained for it an ounce of gold, which was a re- 
turn of 778. lOid. ; thus getting 178. lOJd. profit, which 
we presume to have been the ordinary profit on such 
transactions. While the supply of gold was obtained 
on those terms, it had a certain rate of exchangeable 
value in the country, which gave Is. 6d. per day as 
ordinary wages, and the prices of all other things were 
in accordance with that rate. But suppose this manu- 
facturer discovers a mode by which he can produce the 
same article with 30 days' labour, he will then, in pro- 
ducing it, have to pay for only 30 days' labour, and the 
article would cost him only 45s. When he exports this, 
and brings back his ounce of gold of the value of 
£S. 17s. lOid* he finds that, instead of 178. lOJd. the 
ordinary profit, he now has 32s. lOJd. ! His business 
being thus extremely profitable, he would naturally 
use a large part of his high profits in extending ^tbait 
business ; and supposing, for a moment, .the supply of 
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labour to be ample, he would, in no long^ time, make 
his trade one of great magnitude. Here, then, accord- 
ing to the principles already laid down, we should soon 
have a stream of gfold flowing into the country, in- 
creasing in magnitude in some ratio of progression. — 
Bat what use would be made of this gold ? The first 
efiect of such an influx would be to lower the value of 
gold bullion, in the country, sufficiently to make it 
profitable to have the bullion converted into coin. The 
bullion having fallen in price to this point, a part of it 
would be sent to the mint, and, being there converted 
into coin, it would be used as any other coin — ^put into 
drcnlation — and would be so much added to the pre- 
vious amount of currency. As more bullion was im- 
ported, more would undergo the same process, and thus 
the quantity of money in circulation would be increased, 
and general money prices be raised. Tliis rise of money 
prices would be a rise of the general prices of com- 
modities, and of labour, and, of course, of that parti- 
cular labour employed in the manufacture of the article 
exported. As money prices thus increased, the profits 
of the manufacturing capitalist would be reduced ; and 
when prices had risen so much as to cause 2s. to be paid 
for a day's labour, he would be in just the same situa- 
tion as he was in prior to the improvement. He would 
BOW have to pay, for 30 days' labour, at 2s. a day, just 
00s. and his profits would sink to the old rate, 17s. lO^d. 
on the transaction. Another step might be made in the 
career of improvement, which should enable the same 
article to be made with, say 20 days' labour, and the 
same course might be gone through until it required 3s. 
a day to be paid for labour, when that improvement also 
would have produced its maximum efiect on the quantity 
of currency and prices. In this way improvements 
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may be Cfmoeived to be nuMie In tiie artidflft axpflftedi, 
and money prices consequently raitecU wMiaat any 
other alterations in the state of the ooontry than tiisse 
produced by the particular improTements themsahes. 
Such would be the course of drcumstaneea, pw w l ied l» 
as supposed, that the supply of laboiv was ampifi,- ia 
the department in which the improToment was mada^ 
but that is seldom, perhaps, never the caae. When 
tiiat supply could not be as rapidly increased as capital 
could be au|pnented by the high proits, the laboaren 
engaged in that department, or in any preparatory 
or finishing portion of that department, would eoea 
participate in the benefit of the improvementy hf 
having an advanced rate of wages. Previously to the 
influx of gold having any material effect on general 
money prices, the demand for labour, skiUed to work 
in that particular department, might ndse its price 
from Is. 6d. to, say. Is. 9d. a day, ai|d this rise of wageP 
would check the extension of the manufacture, as tha 
means of extension in the hands of the master would be 
less, the benefit arising from the improvement having- 
now to be divided between the master and workmen, 
instead of being left entirely with the master. Wage% 
however, being in this department higher than ia 
others, other labourers would endeavour to qualify 
themselves for this employment, and to participate la 
the higher wages. A competition would thus com* 
mence, which would not entirely terminate until wages 
had been equalized in all the different kinds of employ- 
ment. This partial rise of wages would, however, only 
ch6ck the extension ; — it would retard it, but would 
not prevent the same end being attained in a longer 
time. For, the profitable export, and the consequent 
influx of gold, would continue until the rise in money 
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prices obUgtd the master to give as much gM for 
produdi^ the article as would, out of his return, 
leave him only an ordinary profit.* 

Every saceessive step in the career of improvement 
is attended with the same kind of consequences. The 
master first gets his higher profits, and he then extends 
kis business ; the skilful workmen then require, and 
•bteia, higher money wages ; other workmen endeavour 
to get a share of these Mgher wages, and, at last, by 
their competition, equalize the rate in different em- 
ployments. 

« While tliis process is going on, the return of gold for 
the article eicported is increasing the quantity of 
earreacy, and lowenng its exchangeable value ; and the 
resolt of each improvement, as far as respects our 
proMDt argument, is, in a shorter or a longer time, 
attained, when the Improvement has produced its full 
eftct on the import of gfold, the increase of the 
carrency, and the rise of money prices- Then, and 
not nntil then, the master (the capitalist) will have 
to pay for labour, so much gold as will leave him 
only common profit on the amount he procures in 
ratvnu He will then have no more profit in bringing 
back gold, than in bringing back any other com- 
mo^ty, and it would be brought in quantity only just 
saffidant to meet the ordinary consumption, or wear 
and tear, as it is sometimes called. If more than 

• Whea an article is exported, it is commonly sold for so much of the 
BOAej oi the foreign country; and, as far as exporting goes, that is the end 
•f the oonuBerdal transaction, and the money may be brought back, and 
iocnaM the ftock at home : but if the exporter chooses to add the character 
of ii^tovter, by purchasing goods for importation with the money, or if he 
chooees to buy a bill of an importer into the foreign country, that is another 
tranaacaon, and one which he will not have recourse to unless it affords 
hta aa «4dltional aitnmtafe. 
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this were brought, money wageB would rise high 
enough to put a Ktop to the further export of the 
article, seeing tliat then it would become a losing 
trade. The only permanent results which are at last 
left are, a greater abundance of gold in circulation, 
and a general rise in money prices. 

This was the kind of operation that was in progresi 
during the war. Improvements, particularly in the 
cotton manufacture, first raised the profits of the master 
manufacturers, these extended their business, and, b 
so doing, were obliged to pay higher wages, those 
higher wages brought labour from other parts, and the 
competition of the old and new labourers checked the 
advance of wages. In this way, the manufactnre 
proceeded progressively, at every step causing a flow 
of gold towards the country, with greater or less force, 
increasing the natural quantity of currency, and 
raising the general rate of money prices. This rise 
; was entirely distinct from any issue of paper, which 
'. was superadded to, and independent of, the influx of 
gold towards this country, and should be treated of 
separately, and on its own merits or demerits. 

The exports of a country being made up of those 
articles which are produced in it with the g^reatest 
comparative facility, when they are increased, the 
greatest increase is almost always in those articles in 
the production of which the people have the greatest 
advantage over the rest of the world ; but when those 
goods are pressed on foreign markets in too great 
abundance, and their prices fall, they command less 
gold in exchange, and less gold is brought back for 
them. The fall of price may proceed so far as, at last, 
to cause the goods to command a quantity of gold 
reduced, as much as the improved mode had reduced 
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the time requisite to fabricate the goods; and the 
whole effect then leift would be a reduction in the cost 
to the foreign consumer. But before this final result 
arrived^ the exports would cause a great influx of gold, 
and a general rise in the gold prices of goods produced 
in a less improved way, and a still greater rise in those j 
produced in an unimproved way. Now, if any of these 
latter articles continued to be exported, the declared 
value or price of them^ compared with their quantities* 
would be higher, while the declared value of the 
articles produced, in a greatly improved way, compared 
with their quantities, would be lower. The whole of the 
the exports being made up partly of one and partly of 
the other of these kinds of goods, the one might balance 
the other, and the declared value preserve an unaltered 
relation to the official value, or either the one or the 
other of those kinds of goods might preponderate ; and 
the improved articles doing so, the declared value 
might decline, compared with the official. 

In this way, in fact, the rapidly progressive increase 
in the exports of cotton goods, by partially glutting 
foreign markets, lowered their prices, while, at the 
same time, the returns in gold for those goods raised 
the home prices of all other articles, and checked their 
export. The fall in the prices of the one class, and the rise 
in the other, variously afiected the declared and official 
values of the exports, sometimes the influence of the 
one and sometimes of the other preponderating. 

FVom these considerations it becomes apparent, that 
a great improvement in the modes of producing any 
article in extensive demand throughout the commercial 
world, may not only alter general money prices, but 
may diso cause a revolution in the foreign commerce 
of a country. If, at one time, money prices were at 

L 
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such a rtaige as enabled wheat to be prodaced an(^ 
sold at 45s. per quarter in England, it might have be€fl 
advantageous to export it to another country, sudi 6S 
Spain, provided it would there command, say, 60s. per 
quarter :< 10s. per quarter being considered sufficient to 
pay all costs attending the eonyeyance.* But let 
improvements be effected, such as those which have 
tvU'Vv^- been made in the cotton manufacture, and a consequent 
Ai^'io Cr^ influx of gold take place, and, independently of any 
|);H^K^ alteration in the relative situations of landlords, 
}Mjk^ farmers, and their labourers, the prices of wheat might 
rise to 50s. 60s. or SOs. per quarter, and thus an 
entire stop be put to the export of wheat. The same 
kind of statement and reasoning will apply to any and 
every other article exported, the means of produdng 
which had not been improved, or which had been 
improved only in an inferior degree. 

Cotton goods have been produced by means more 
improved than others, and have taken the lead as 
exports. They may, therefore, be sfdd to have deter- 
mined the influx of gold and its exchangeable value, 
at the period under consideration; although other 
articles were produced by means so much improved as 
enabled them to follow cottons. The steam engine has 
been the great instrument of improvement in the 
woollen, and even in the silk and linen, manufactures, 
as well as in the production and working up of the 
metals. Had not improvements been made in these 
branches, cotton goods would have taken a still more 
decided lead among the exports than they have done. 
If the money prices of the products of Leeds, Sheffield, 

* Up to aboat the year 1764, England generally exported grain, and in 
that year exported of wheat and barley 643,749 quarters. After that time 
the imports of grain preponderated, and that to so great au extent as to shew 
that some other exported article was superseding grain. 
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i^nd Birmingliam, had been increased 30 or 40 per 
cent., tbeir exportation would have been checked, and 
might, indeed, have been destroyed by the improve- 
ments in the cotton manufacture. 

From the year 1781 to 1790 the average annual 
importation of cotton wool was about 18 millions of 
lbs. weight ; from which it rose, in the following ten 
years, to an average of about 32 millions of lbs. In 
the next ten years, which terminated with, and 
included, 1811, the average annual quantity was above 
81 millions of lbs: making, in twe^ years, an 
increase in the annual import equal to three and a 
half times its previous quantity. 

The increase in the number of people employed in 
working up this raw material is not exactly known, 
bat it is certain that it was not nearly as great as in 
the quantity of the material worked up ; although an 
increased proportion of that material was used in the 
mannfacture of fine and costly fabrics. Manchester is 
the capital and centre of the English cotton manu- 
&cturing district, and the population of that town may 
be presumed to have kept pace with the population 
engaged in the cotton manufacture. In the year 1773, 
Manchester and Salford, which form one town, were 
ascertained, by survey, to have a population of 27,246 
inhabitants. In the year 1788 Manchester contained 
42,821, and Salford 7,560 inhabitants, making a total 
of 50,381. In 1791 the christenings were 2,960, and 
the burials 2,286, which (says Aikin, from whose work 
the above returns are 'taken), are calculated to give 
from 65 to 74,000 inhabitants. 

When the censuses of 1801 and 1811 were taken^ 
the town had spread into adjoining townships, and the 
returns of the population were as follows : — 
l2 
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In 1801. 


In 1811. 




70,409 

13,611 

1,762 

675 

1,677 

752 

866 

3,611 


79,459 
19,114 

2,763 

2,581 

3,081 

1,170 
825 > 

4,805 
















1 




93,363 


113,798 





Manchester 
Salford .. 
Ardwick . . 
Chorlton . . 
Hulme.... 
Cheetbam 
Broughton 
Pendleton 

Total.. 



Taking 70,000 as nearly a mean of Aikin's account of 
the population in 179l> we shall have an increase of 
43,798 in twenty years, and allowing the odd 3,798 for 
the population of the adjoining townships in 1791, of 
i^hich there are no accounts, they being then deemed 
too insignificant to notice, we shall have an increase of 
40 thousand upon 70 thousand in the 20 years, mius, 
while tlic working up of the raw material increased to 
four and a half times its amount in 20 years, the 
increase in the number of people, in the principal seat 
of the trade, was not more than four-sevenths, shewing 
a great increase in the productive power, or the power 
of working up the material, in that population. 

The increase in the population of the county of Lan- 
caster from 1801 to 1811, according to the census 
returns, docs not materially differ from the increase in 
the whole town of Manchester. The number for the 
county in 1801 was 672,731, and in 1811, 828,309, being 
an increase of nearly one-fourth in 10 years. The 
following table will also shew the increase in the places 
named, wliere the cotton manufacture flourished : — 
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Bolton, Great and Little 

Blackbnm 

Oldham 

Preston 

Stockport 

Total 



In 1801. 



17,416 
11,980 
12,024 
11,887 
18,598 



71,905 



In 1811. 



24,149 
15,083 
16,690 
17,065 
22,777 



95,764 



being' an increase, in the 10 years, of one-third of the 
number in 1801. From these data it may be presumed 
that the population in the general seat of the cotton 
manufacture increased, in the 20 years named, not 
more than two^thirds, while the material worked up 
Increased to four and a half times the quantity, shewing 
a great increase in the power of working up the 
material. That increase is here, it is to be observed, 
estimated on the whole population, but it should be 
remembered, that a large part of the population was 
engaged in other ordinary employments, and, therefore, 
the increase in the productive power of those actually 
engaged in working in the improved ways must have 
been very great to exhibit such a result in 20 years, 
computed on the whole population. 

It was about the year 1790, that what may truly be 
cafled the present system of manufacturing cotton 
oommenced. Mr. Kennedy, in a paper published in 
the Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, vol. 3, says, '' Before the year 1790 the 
mules (spinning machines) were turned by hand, and 
were confined chiefly to the garrets of cottages. About 
that time, Mr. Kelley, of Lanark, first turned them by 
machinery; and, at the same period, Mr. Watts' 
steam engine began to be understood, and introduced 
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into this part of the kingdom (Lancashire), and it was 
applied to the turning of various machines. The 
iq^plication of the steam engine to this purpose, pro- 
duced another great change in this branch, of the 
trade. The mules were removed from the cottages to 
factories — ^were constructed more substantially, and 
upon better mechanical principles, and produced yam 
of a more uniform quality, and at less expence. The 
fine fabrics made of the yam spun upon these mules 
surpassed in beauty and cheapness everything that had 
been produced before, and the demand for them n as, 
** consequently, great." "In the year 1797, a new 

tlwvv^ machine for cleaning cotton was made by Mr. Snod- 
^Uxuc . gr&ss, and used at Johnston, near Paisley. This is 
' — called a scutching or blowing machine. Its merits 
were but little known until 1808 or 1809, when it was 
introduced into Manchester. It is now, generally, 
adopted for cleaning cotton. The labour of that 
operation, formerly performed by women, in a most 
fatiguing manner, has been reduced by this machine 
to about one-twentieth of what it used to be." *' It 
should be recollected that thousands of ingenious con- 
trivances have been tried and laid aside, before spinning 
machines were brought to their present state of perfec- 
tion (in 1815.) I may observe, however, that their united 
efiects amount to this, that the labour of one person, 
uded by them, can now produce as much yam, in a 
given time, as 200 could have produced 50 years ago." 
Prior to 1803 power-looms had been invented, and 
"made good cloth, but so much time was lost in 
dressing the warp in the loom, that, on the whole, they 
possessed no advantage over the common loom. In 
that year Mr. Johnson invented a machine for warping 
and dressing warps, preparatory to weaving, by which 
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this operatioB is performed much better and cheaper 
than it can possibly be done by hand. This is a g^reat 
advantage to power-looms, for without it they never 
could have been made practically useful, and» during 
the last 10 years (from 1805 to 1815), some large manu* 
factories of this kind have been established, first in 
Scotland, and afterwards in England. Several im- 
provements in the construction of power-looms have 
lately been brought forward, and some of them appear 
to have important advantages over any other construc- 
tion that has hitherto been in use." '' By these means, 
cotton fabrics have been produced of such variety and 
nsefolness as to be sought after by the people of every 
dimate, and of every stage of civilization." 

FVom this account by Mr. Kennedy, who had 
ample means of becoming acquainted with what he 
has described, we may see how a population which, on 
the whole number, increased not more than two-thirds, 
were able, at the end of 20 years, to work up 4^ times 
the quantity of raw materiaL The improvements were 
principally in spinning, but these improvements, in 
addition to enabling one person to produce 200 times 
as moflh yam as he could 50 years before, caused the 
yam to be made so much better and stronger, as enabled 
the weaver to weave* with equal ease, more cloth in the 
same time, the threads not breaking so often as with 
tlie hand-spun yam. 

Now it is very clear that these cotton fabrics, which 
were ** sought after by the people of every climate, and 
every stage of civilization," if they had continued to 
oommand the same prices in foreign markets, would 
have commanded, or sold for, quantities of money 
(gold) prog^ssively increasing, as compared with the 
quantities of labour employed in their production. 
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A piece of cloth was produced in, tay days, wUch 
had before required, say IS days, and» In tneeei- 
ilon, 11, 9, and 7, nntil it came to 6 days; and, if 
it had sold for the same money abroad, 6 days wodd 
have procured as much gold as 12 days had done pre- 
viously ; and, this operation being oontiniied, and the 
trade being of sufficient magfnitude, gold would be 
brought into the country, or, if kept out by paper 
money, would be disposed to flow Into the country te 
such an extent as would, at last, make doable the 
quantity of gold equal to only the same quantity of 
labour, and to other articles produced with the same 
quantities of labour. In other words, gold would have 
come into the country in such abundance, as to cause 
the money prices of labour, and of all articles produced 
in an unimproved way, to be doubled. But thk efieet 
was prevented from immediately taking place In twe 
ways, first, by an advance of wages, and, secondly, by 
a fall in the selling price of the article. 

Mr, Kennedy, when speaking of the early progress 
of the cotton manufacture, says, ''The people, being 
placed in a new situation, having food better in quality, 
and in g^reater abundance, and the means of increasing 
almost aU their other comforts, beg^an to feel their in* 
dependence, acquired new wants, and endeavoured to 
gratify those wants, each according to his taste. 
A desire for better dwellings, as well as a demand for 
a greater number of them, became general.". . . . 
'' With the advance of wages their dissipation in- 
creased." And, when speaking of the introduction of 
the large factory system, he observes, ** Being obliged 
to be more reg^ular in their attendance at th^r work, 
they became more orderly in their conduct, spent less 
time at the alehouse, and lived better at home. For 
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some years titey have been gradually improving in their 
domestic comforts and conveniences.'' 

The improvements in spinning, by making the yarn 
stronger, and causing it to break less while weaving, 
enabled the weaver to make more cloth in the same 
time, yet, from an account published in the Lords' report 
of 1814, already quoted, it appears that the money price 
paid for weaving a piece of cloth, considerably increased 
after the unfavourable year 1793, it being in that year 6s. 
In 1797 it rose to 7s. 6d. in 1800 to 8s. and in 1802 to 10s. 
Thus, though the improvements were principally in the 
q^mdng department, the consequent increased demand 
far weavers raised their wages, and that rise checked 
the extension of the trade. 

Bat the high wages tempted others into the business, 
and then a reduction of price took place. Mr. Kennedy, 
peaking of the period about 1770, says, '' During this 
time there was little to disturb the continent of Europe. 
Their (the Lancashire cotton manufacturers) improve- 
ments could scarcely keep pace with the increased de- 
mand for manufactures, and, of course, there was but 
Uttle diminution in their price." But there appears to 
have been some diminution in the price so early as about 
1770. The increase of the population, and of the quantity 
of cotton consumed, mark the extension of the manu- 
fiieftnre, and, with the extension of the manufacture, the 
idling prices declined; but successive improvements 
proceeded so rapidly as to counteract the effect on 
wagesy of the decline in price, and to cause wages to rise 
as we liave seen, while the rise of wages checked the 
power of extension. If the rise of wages, in this de- 
partment, was to double the ordinary rate, it would be 
■eeessary that the improvement should be sufficient to 
cause more than twice the quantity of goods to be pro- 
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dnced in the Mine time, or th« ezporten would liave 
only common profit ; but the Improvement! were oftUt 
magnitude, and were fufficlent to euftble tb« exporters 
to mU at * reduced price itud to retain lar^ proGU, 
although high wages had to be pud. 

About the period of the commencement of the rem- 
luHonary war, the export of theae grnxk became irf 
tnfficient magnitude to affect the value of the currencf, 
and, if bank notes bad not been Ittiued more &«ely in 
the progreM of that war, gold must have flowed into 
the country, from the rest of the commercial world, 
and the money prices of all commodities, not produced 
in an improved way, would have been raised predselj 
as the gold or bullion prices actually were, aad those 
high prices would have continued nnti) the fall in th« 
selling; prices of the exports became greater than th* 
new improvements in the means of producing tbem. 

The following table shews progressive alteradong In 
the prices of some yams. It was furnished to me from 
one of the oldest and largest spluning estabiishmenti 
In Manchester. Those of 1S20 and 1831 are given for 
the sake of the comparative view, although It is an- 
tlcipating what will have to be treated of hereafter. 
Tubli 0/ tin Prieaqf Mult JIbIU per pouiul.Jiritqaalitf. 
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Mr. Tooke has attempted to shew that the high 
boUioiiy as well as currency, prices of wheat, during the 
latter years of the war, were caused by a series of bad 
harvests ; but the evidence he brings forward is of a 
very vague character, and when the causes here pointed 
oat are sufficient to account for all (or nearly all) the 
advanpey it is unnecessary to have recourse, as he 
has done, to a supposition that bad harvests must have 
been the cause of high bullion prices. In vol. 2, page 5, 
he saySy ''If this opinion of the recurrence of bad 
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seasons, at nearly equi-distant periods, or of the aggre- 
gate produce of any four or five years being equid to 
that of any other four or five years, or rather, hi the 
same proportion to the population, be admitted to be 
correct, the conclusion might naturally be, that no part 
of the great difierence in the average price of com, 
during the twenty years ending in 1813, could be referred 
to bad seasons. And certainly, if this conclusion was 
well founded, there would be no alternative but to seek 
in the circumstances affecting the value of the currency 
(the issue of paper), or in the war, and in the tran^tion 
from war to peace, for the whole of the fluctuation." 
Here Mr. Tooke, having, in his first volume, shewn that 
the causes last named were not sufiUcient to account for 
the fluctuation, sets to work to prove that variations ia 
the seasons were the cause. He does this evidently be- 
cause he thinks that, if the seasons are not the cause, thefe 
is no alternative but in the others named, and, having a 
great number of facts relative to the seasons, and their 
effects, to select from, he makes out a plausible case ; 
but, in doing so, he appai*ently overlooks what he had 
previously spoken of, and given in a quotation from the 
Lords' report of 1814, — ^tliat there had been an appli- 
cation of great additional capital to the land ; and this 
ought, by him, to have been considered as counter- 
acting, to a great extent, the effects of bad seasons. In 
bad years, as well as increasing the produce in good 
years. Further, it is well known that people are dis* 
posed to take high prices as, of themselves, evidence of 
the badness of the season ; and, when prices have been 
really raised by another cause, operating unseen, a 
season, which would otherwise have been considered a 
moderately good one, is soon said to have been bad. 
Now the existence of the general opinion, that bank 
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notes were the cause of the long continued high prices, 
at which Mr. Tooke expresses so much surprise, proves 
most certahily that, at the time, the hadness of the sea- 
sons was not considered an adequate cause. It may, how- 
ever, be, that the effects of the particular seasons, pointed 
out by him, might raise the bullion prices higher than 
they otherwise would have reached ; but this rise was 
only super-added to the general advance which re- 
sulted from the reduced exchangeable value of gold.* 

Tooke says, in vol. 1, page 131, '' The fall in agri- 
enltnral produce, which had commenced in the autumn 
of 1812, became more decided after the harvest of 1813, 
which proved to be very abundant. It was this de- 
cidedly favourable season which developed the full 
effects of the encouragement that had been held out, 
by the long previous range of high prices, to the 
application of g^reat additional capitals to the land. 
The extent to which that encouragement had operated, 
is stated by the conmiittee on the com laws, in 1814, 
(Report, page 3,) in the following terms : — ' It appears 
to your conmiittee to be established by all the evidence, 
that, within the last 20 years, a very rapid and exten- 
sive progress has been made in the agriculture of the 
United Kingdom : — that great additional capitals have 
been skilfully and successfully applied, not only to the 
improved management of lands already in tillage, but 
also to the converting of large tracts of inferior pasture 
into productive arable, and the reclaiming and in- 
dosing of fens, commons, and wastes, which have, been 
lironght into cultivation.'" An admirable description 
of the effects produced by the alteration in the ex- 
changeable value of gold, added to the depreciation of 



The continental prices did not rise with the Britibh. 
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paper, on the condition and means of tlie Aurmen ; but 
not calculated to countenance Mr. Tooke'a opiniea, 
that the high prices were the consequences of a defideit 
supply of landed produce. 

It is not easy to determine the exact value of gold as 
compared with the mass of other commodities, becane 
there are so many fluctuating elements to be taken 
into the calculation. The ordinary way is to compare 
the relative exchangeable values of gold and other 
commodities, but more particularly of food, at diilerent 
periods. But food itself, we have seen, is liable to 
have its exchangeable value, as compared with all 
other commodities, altered by its degree of scarcity; 
and this is more decidedly the case, if the comparison 
is made between short periods, as from year to year. 
Taking the averages for considerable periods, aid 
making such corrections as known facts will justify, 
seems to be the best way of approximating to the 
truth ; aud there being no preferable mode of proceed* 
ing, we have only to make the best use we can of this. 

The average gold prices of best wheat per quarter, 
at the periods named, were. 

From 1783 to 1792, both inclusive, ^ quarter, 56s. 5d. 
1793 to 1802, „ „ 72s. Sid. 

1803 to 1812, „ „ 86s. lOd.* 

From this table it appears that the average price of 
best wheat, for the ten years, from 1793 to 1802, was 
72s. 2id. per quarter, while the average, for the ten 
preceding years, was only 56s. 5d. per quarter, being 
an advance of 15s. 9id. on 56s. 5d. or more than 28 per 
cent. That is, in the period from 1783 to 1792, the 

* Marshall, page 99. The prices are those of Lady-day and Michaelmas, 
for best wheat. I have no account of the prices of medium quality so fta 
back as 1783. 
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tame qQantity of gold would have exchanged against 
28 per cent, more of wheat, than in the period from 
1793 to 1802, and gold was, consequently, reduced in 
its value, rdbtively to wheat, 28 per cent. 

But it is maintained that, from 1793 to 1812, a 
snocessien of bad harvests altered the price of wheat, 
while gold retained the same general exchangeable 
value, compared with other commodities ; and, there- 
fore, that it was wheat and not gold that altered. To 
this ft may be replied, that the money power of 
purchasing com is limited by the means of the pur-^ 
clutfers, the great mass of whom are poor. A single 
bad liarvest may, for a year, strip those purchasers 
of more of their means of paying than can be 
anmally obtained from them ; but their ability to give 
the same price next year would be thereby reduced ; 
and, if we suppose a third year, with a bad harvest, 
tliey would, probably, not oidy be incapable of paying 
an advance, but even of paying the old price, and 
prices would, consequently, sink to the level of their 
diminished means of paying. Let these bad harvests 
eoB^ae, and the country would approximate to the 
state of those countries which regularly produce very 
scanty crops, and where, consequently, what may be 
eaUed Imd harvests alone can be obtained. But in 
liiese countries uniformly bad harvests do not cause 
tibe money prices of food to be high, because those who 
boy the food cannot pay the high prices. In these 
parti, as well as in others more favoured by nature, 
the money prices, during a sufficiently long period, 
take their range according to the ordinary means pos- 
sessed of paying them. If more be taken in one year, 
or in two years, less will be paid afterwards, and 
thus the average price will be the same as if the price 
had not varied. 
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It may, indeed, be supposed that, when wheat is 
scarce, more of the money in circulation in the country 
will be regularly employed in buying wheat, and lessiq 
buying other things. But, admitting this to be possible 
to some extent, how does the supposition agree with 
the recorded prices of other things at the time ? Ilie 
following is a table of the currency prices of Irish mess 
beef, common iron, and tin, from 1790 to 1802, to which 
are added the average prices of wheat, of mediuB 
quality, that the relative prices of all may be seen at 
once. 





Beeffr. tierce. 


iron. 


Tin 


Wheat 


s. d. 


s. s. 


s. 


d. 


8. 4. 


In 1790.. 


74 0* 


60 to 140* 


77 


0* 


46 Of- 


1791.. 


75 


no to 150 


81 


6 


47 2 


1792.. 


73 6 


100 to 150 


98 





42 11 


1793.. 


92 6 


100 to 150 


104 


6 


48 11 


1794.. 


103 


100 to 150 


102 





51 8 


1795.. 


96 


100 to 160 


100 





74 2 


1796.. 


no 


100 to 160 


102 





77 1 


1797.. 


126 3 


100 to 160 


102 


6 


53 1 


1798.. 


132 10 


100 to 160 


100 


2 


50 3 


1799.. 


117 9 


100 to 160 


103 





67 6 


1800.. 


122 6 


110 to 180 


107 





113 7 


1801.. 


117 6 


1 10 to 180 


110 


9 


118 3 


1802.. 


123 9 


110 to 180 


114 


6 


67 5 



From an inspection of this table it will appear, that 
there were fluctuations in the relative values of these 
articles, arising, doubtless, from particular causes, 
such as variations in the supply and demand, whieh 
operated on the temporary market prices, but on the 
whole there was an advance, and in each article so 



* From *Tooke on Price* Z 
-f Marshall, page 104. 
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rly Alike w to indicate a commoa cauge. Mess beef, 
U i$ true, vaa more ia demand after the war cpm- 
^Mttced, Mit Mr. Tooke has, Umself, shewn that war 
demand does not, permanently, raise prices, nnless the 
artide has to he brought from a foreign country loaded 
wtfii heayier charges ; in which case the cost of pro- 
oartag it is altered. But, in articles produced at home, 
the sni^y soon adjusts itself to the demand, and the 

rtt to the average rate at which it can be produced 
tbe ti^en existing state of the country. Some 
diewanoe, however, way be made for this particular 
eewe of advance of the price of beef, and yet much of 
liie difference between 74s. in 1790, and 123s. 9d. in 
hB$^ will remain to be attributed to a reduction in the 
esdumg^eable value of gold. 

In Iran, the advance between the extreme pi^nts of 
Am period is, from QOs. to ILOs. on the lowest prices, 
•Mi ftom UOs. to ISOs. on the highest; and this 
aifBiiee took ]daee wliile the more extensive introduc- 
tkm of the steam engine lowered the cost of producing 
tiia Bietal. The prices of this article, therefore, 
vanrast a very strong presumption that gold sank ia 
its exdiangeable value during this period. 

Tin is an article which continued to be produced in 
■early the same way before and during the period 
under consideration, and yet the price of it advanced 
fiwn 77s. in 1790, to 114s. 6d. in 1802. It is not easy 
Co Imagine any adequate cause for this advance in 
priee, but an alteration in the value of gold. The 
mere extensive use of the steam engine would have a 
tendency to reduce the cost of the production of tin, as 
well as that of iron, and to induce a decline, ratiber 
than an advance ; and yet we see that the opposite was 
the fact. But whatever may be thought to have been 

M 
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the cause of the adyance in price of these three articlei, 
that advance is evidently opposed to the snpposttiia 
that a continued scarcity of gprain caused its price to 
rise, and thus absorbed, to the purchase of prain, tn 
additional portion of the whole money in drculation. 

Eng^sh beef, and other butchers' meat, it may be 
said, move in price with grain, as a bad harvest 
affects both in a similar way : this is not strictly true, 
but, as meat rises in price, it certainly requires more 
of the money in circulation to purchase it. FVon 
returns it appears that the mean price at Smithiield 
for beef, per stone, was, in 1796, %. 8d. and in 1808^ 
68. Id. The rise in the prices of cheese and butter 
Mr. Tooke accounts for, from the increased expenoe of 
importing tliem, and the stoppage of the supplies from 
Holland. But still these, as well as nearly all other 
articles, not produced by much improved methodi, 
being advanced in price, would require additional 
money to circulate them ; and this could not have been 
had, unless cheaper exports had brought it into the 
country in greater abundance. Now, if cheaper 
eicports did bring gold into the country in greater 
abundance, that fact^ of itself, fully accounts for the 
general rise in money prices, as such a rise is the 
natural and necessary consequence of having a more 
abundant supply of g^ld. 

Upon the whole, it sufficiently appears, that from 
the commencement of the war, in 1793, to 1802, there 
was some general cause in operation which raised 
money prices, or lowered the exchangfeable value of the 
currency ; and as there was not any separation between 
the values of gold and paper, until towards the end of 
the period, and then the difference was not consider- 
able, compared with the alteratiou of general money 
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prices, and eontiiiued but a short time, the great 
reductioqi in the exchangeiable value of money could 
arise only firom a reduction in the value of gold. 

The whole advances on the prices of 1790 to 1802, 
were. 

On Irish mess beef. 67f per cent. 

On iron 83§ „ 

On tin 81 „ 

And, if we allow 8 per cent, for the depreciation of the 
corrency in 1802, the price of bullion having been in 
that year Si. 4s. per oz., the alteration in the gold or 
bullion value of these articles would seem to indicate 
a very material reduction in the exchangeable value of 
gold. 

The same causes which lowered the value of the 
enrrency from 1790 to 1802, were in operation from 
1802 to about 1814. The mean prices of the same 
articles — Irish mess beef, iron, and tin, in each period, 
were. 

Beef, from 1790 to 1802, ? ,f^ .^ j 1802 to 1814, > , *. ^ 
themean jiu^iu^ the mean.. J **^ ^ 

Iron, from 1790 to 1802, S ^\^ ^ 1 1802 to 1814, S ^^^ ® 
the mean f ^ »- Iq C the mean. . y ^qq ^ 

Tin, from 1790 to 1802, > ^^n o 5 ^^^ to' 1814, ? ,« . ^ 
themean J ft themean.. J ^'^^ " 

And, as no further depreciation in the value of the 
currency took place until the year 1810, when the 
priee of gold reached £4k. 5s. an ounce, from which it 
rose to £5, 10s. in 1813, a part of the advance in the 
prices of these articles may be attributed to a further 
redaction in the value of gold. But these facts, taken 
together, and every due allowance being made, shew 
that the hypothesis of a reduction in the value of gfold, 
to the extent of 30 per cent., in addition to a depreda- 
m2 
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tioo of the currency to the amcNnt of M per eeot, •! 
the lotter port of thii period, it lUlj warruted. Aoi 
this dooble redaction woaM, of eoonoy aftet tibe 
emrreiify prices of wheat, as well as of other cem- 
modities ; and it renders unnecessary the eztraordinaiy 
hypothecs of Mr. Toolce, that a saceeesloii of luid 
harvests alone raised the prices of that artido to tlie 
great height they attained, allowance beiag ande for 
the depreciation of the paper money. 

Hie following are the mean prices paid for beef, per 
stone, at St. Thomas's Hospital, London, on Lady-day 
and Michaelmas in each year, averaged for periods of 
10 years each, from 1783 to 1812, taken l^rom the 
official statistical returns, made in 1833, page 164. 
FVom 1783 to 1792, both iaclnsivo,beefl^ stone, lis. 9}d. 
1703 to 1802, „ „ 3S.1IH 

1803 to 1812, „ „ 5s. OK 

These prices indicate a great redaction ]m the ynhn of 
the currency, and fully justify the assumptions made. 

According to this view, the sums raised from the 
productive classes, at this period, may be takea to 
represent not more than one half of the commoditlBS 
which the same sums would have represented from 1784 
to 1703 ; and, consequently, the burdens on the people, 
that is, the quantities of wealth tidcen from them, wen 
not so gnmtf as at first view they appear from the smns 
expressed. In the years 1813 and 1814 the net ezpedB- 
ture, by die government, was a mean of ^lO7»977>780* 
each year, which, in a currency reduced to one half the 
value of tliat of 1703, gives an expencUture equal te 
ie53,088,805. of the currency of that period. Thfe, 
however, is an increase of i6S5,988,805. ^ 

The two-fold reduction in the value of the currency, 
which wc have lieen attempting to describe, had, at 
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thb period, trnportant, though very different^ effects on 
the conditkns of different cUisses of society* While 
a decline in the exchangeable value of gold, and 
saccessive depreciations in the paper currency beyond 
that deeliney reduced the value of the sum contracted 
to be paid as rent, the farmer was a gainer by the 
alteration until the advance of his rent. And as money 
iM^vt did not alter precisely with, or to the same extent 
aSy the value of money, he was also able to pay for labour 
with less of produce. As he could thus pay both rent 
aad wages with a smaller, and, at times, a much 
mailer propcnrtion of his produce, he had a large 
p ropor ti on left for himself, and he enjoyed a period of 
great prosperity. He became rich, kept back his 
prodnoe firom market, which he was the better enabled 
to do by borrowing freely from makers of country 
baak notes: and thus was created, for a time, an 
artifidal scarcity, which carried up the prices to the 
great height they attained in the year 1812. These 
ounea are all known to have been in operation, and 
are saJBcient to account for the very high prices, while 
they also account for the great prosperity of the 
fivmer at the time, with which a continuance of 
■nikvoarable seasons is scarcely compatible. The 
average supply of grain was tolerably abundant, but 
the alteration in the value, of money gave to the farmer 
a di^HPoportioned share of this supply, compared with 
die ihares received by the landowners and labourers. 
The rise of rent,* ultimately, compensated the land- 



• *Tflqf Mfh prioet of almott til dMcriptions of agrionltoral prodnoe 
wen the coMeqaenoes { and, m the range of high prices (with an interval 
of depreMSon, at the dote of 1810, to short as not to have been felt at all by 
the laadlord, and very Utfle by the fiurmer,) had been of nnusnally long 
», it was hastily eonelnded, as it unfortunately too often is, that 
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lords, and some advance of money wag^ in part, 
remunerated the labourers ; but the period of the 
farmers' greatest prosperity preceded these alteratioofl. 
The following extract, g^ven by Mr.Tooke, from the 
evidence of P. Milne, Esq. before the committee of 
the House of Lords, 1814, is illustrative of the way is 
which the alteration in the value of the curreaqr 
operated on wages. Question : ** Can yon state to die 
committee any particular instance of agricultural work 
that you may have contracted for in a dear and in a 
cheap year ?" Answer : ** I can state a very strong^ 
instance, that happened to myself last year. I wished 
to inclose a farm at the latter end of the year 1812, or 
the beginning of 1813 ; I sent for my bailiff, and told 
him that I had inclosed, about 25 years ago, a good 
deal of land ; that the indosure, at that time, cost me 
three shillings an ell of thirty-seven inches ; that s 
neighbour of mine, two or three years ago, had made 
similar inclosures, which cost him ^ve shillings an ell ; 
that I thought he had paid too much ; and that I 
ought to do it cheaper. The answer I got from my 
bailiff was, that provisions were very high; that the 
labourers were doing double work, and that, of coarse, 
there was less demand for labour ; and that he could 
do those inclosures last year at a cheaper rate than I 
had ever done them ; and he actually executed this 
inclosure at about 28. 6d. per ell. He again came to 
me, and told me, that 1 had proposed to him to do 
some ditching and draining upon another farm, whidi 
I did not intend to do until about a twelvemonth after- 
wards, from the circumstance of not being in full posMi- 

the oauMs of that high range were permanent This, aceordingly, was tb» 
period (from 1800 to 1811) in which renta experienced a great rite, aid 
speculation in land be camerery general.**— Toofcf on Priees^ vot, I,)M|« IH 
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sion.of the fimn: he requested that I would allow him to 
do it that season, as he could do it so much cheaper ; and 
that a g^reat many labourers were idle, from hayings 
little work, in consequence of those who were employed 
doing double work. I desired him to go on with that 
woric also, and he actually contracted for very large 
ditches at sixpence an ell, which I do not think I 
eould now do under from one shilling to one shilling 
aad sixpence, in consequence of the fall in provisions !'' 
I Notwithstanding that there had been 1,266 inclosure 
biUs passed from 17d2 up to 1808, being an average of 
79 a year, yet the new ones passed were, 

In the year 1809 122 

1810 107 

1811 133 

1812 119 

1813 Ill 

1814 112 

and, in the cultivation of the inferior lands thus 
inclosed, it is probable that a large part of the high 
agricultural profits was expended. 

. The causes which enriched the farmer* seem to have 
produced their maximum effect in the year 1812, as, in 
that year, the price of wheat averaged 125s. 6d. per 
quarter. In 1813 prices began to fall ; and, although 

* An alteration in the value of the currency operated in the same way in 
Tnace, when paper money'was' there issued in great excess. A. Mr. G 
Greene, an Englishman, was, at the time, in Lower Normandy. He says, 
in page 1S4 of his book, giving an account of what he saw, — ** At a time 
when the exigences of the state hare been great enough to be made the pre> 
text of a dreadful revolution, the farmers are not only almost exempt from 
w wti il m t i ag to its relief, but are enriched by the common distress; and, 
vUle the rest of their countrymen behold, with uoavailing regret, their 
Ipn^erty replaced by scraps of paper, the peasants [small farmers, I pre- 
sume], becoming insolent and during by impunity, refuse to sell [provisions] 
bat for specie, and are daily amassing wealth.** 
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tile ftuniier Hitttt have had part of the wealth wUck he 
had recently acquired, yet each was the ahaadaioe«f 
the ttoek of frain, that prfeet dedhied, antU, hi 181i 
irheat was at an average ef only 790* par quarter. 

The high prices of grain, at this time, wonld pie* 
hahly have caused considerable Importe of It ttm 
foreign countries, had not the peoollar war thea onrM 
OB prevented It. That war greatly increased the costsf 
<5onveylng bulky comraoditleSi and thus chedrad tti 
obtaining of foreign supplies, and left the causes, whkh 
have been pointed out, to operate their ftill effect li 
prices in the home market. The quantities of gnii 
(and flour, converted into quarters of gndnO iaoported 
were as follow : — 

In the year 1809. . . . I,ft35,d00 quarters. 
„ 1810.... 1,907,1831 », 
„ 1811.... a63,633 „ 
„ 1812.... 535,733 », 
„ 1813.... 1,896,286 „ 
„ 1814.... 1,501,218 „ 
Considering that there were no com laws In ^Mtlesl 
operation at the time, these quantities are very smaH 
The official values of goods exported, above eolealll 
produce re-eicported, were. 

In 1809. ^635,107,439. 

1810 34,940,550. 

1811 24,109,931. 

1812. 31,243,362. 

1813 32,000,000^ 

1814 33,200,580. 

which gave a yearly average of ^^1,600,320., and as 
the yearly average of the six preceding years was 
i625,074,400. when we consider the superior economy 
of labour in the production of the exports in the latter, 
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Bs oompared with the former period, the increase in the 
quantity of labour required to produce the whole of the 
ezportSy andy consequentlyy to purchase the whole of 
the importSy was not considerable. Thus the benefit 
arising finom the increase of manufacturing power was 
ei^joyed almost exclusively by this country; as the 
•rtidet exported, although many of them were pro- 
daeed with much less labour, sold for almost equally 
Ugh prices in tlie general market of the world. And 
tiM exporters of them were enabled to bring back a 
Merably plentiftil supply of those foreign commodities 
iridch were in demand in Great Britain, in return for 
what had cost but little of British labour. 

The supply of imports would have been still more 
abundant, had it not been for the great foreign war 
expenditure of the government ; as that expenditure, in 
hfctf rested on the exports, and absorbed a considerable 
part of them. The bills drawn and paid by British 
agents, for supplies to the fleets and armies in various 
parts of the world, were received by British exporters 
ia payment for their groods. The subsidies, also, to 
toeign powers, were really furnished in the same way. 
Tiuwe powers drew bills upon the British government, 
wMdk Mils were sold, in the various marts of commerce. 
Id persons who used them in the purchase of British 
goods; and those goods were thus the real things 
which supported our armies and fleets, and pfdd our 
aOlea in the formidable struggle in which we were 
engaged. The bills were, finally, paid in* money by 
the British government to the British producer, with 
the rams raised by taxes and loans from the people of 
Great Britidn. 

Contemplated in this way, the power to produce, 
with » small oost of labour, an abundant supply of 
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Hfoods, which command a high price in the general 
markets of the worid, becomes of superior importance. 
When possessed of this power, by the appropriation of 
a comparatively small proportion of the whole labour of 
the country, immense resonrces of the kind wanted 
may be extracted from other countries, the people of 
which readily g^ve in exchange their food, and those 
other necessaries which constitute the most important 
means of making war. Not only did we obtain, in 
this way, supplies for carrying on the war ; but we 
obtained them almost always precisely in the places 
were they were wanted. Our goods were readily 
converted into the articles which, without such means, 
it would have been extremely difficult to obtain. This 
view, however, belongs to the politician rather than to 
the political economist. The point to be noticed here 
is, that the immense resources commanded and con- 
sumed by Great Britain, at this period, in every 
quarter of the globe, were obtained by the sacrifice of 
but a small proportion of the labour of the country, 
and, consequently, the greater part of that labour was 
at liberty to be employed in the production of such 
other articles as were wanted. 

. Foreigfn commerce benefits a country in peace as 
well as in war. When the materials for such a 
commerce exists in goods, that command a sale in 
foreign countries, the exporter takes them to the 
foreign markets, and brings back a supply of com- 
modities which could not have been produced with 
equal labour at home; and it is this supply which 
benefits the country in a time of peace. Commerce is 
sometimes spoken of as if it had some magic power to 
enrich a country ; it is, however, clear, that it merely 
offers means to remedy, to some extent, the imperfect 
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productive power of a nation. If those articles which 
are imported oonld be produced directly at home, as 
cheaply as they can be procured from abroad, throug^h 
the instrumentality of commerce, it is clear that, in a 
time of peace, there would be no benefit in foreig^n 
commerce, and, consequently, none would be carriedlf 
on. It may, therefore, be said to rest on the imper- 
fection of the productive powers of different nations, 
and, partially, to remedy that imperfection, by takings 
from a country those articles in the production of 
which it excels, and supplying^ it, in return, with those 
In the production of which another country excels. 
But the commerce is evidently dependent on the pro- 
ductive power which furnishes the export; and the 
whole benefit, in time of peace, is realized in the 
import. 

In time of war, the power of producing^ suitable 
exports enables commerce to take articles, frequently 
of moderate bulk, and of a durable nature, to almost 
any part of the world ; and the sale of these articles 
gives a command over any resources which the 
buyers of them may possess. But still commerce is 
here a mere instrument of the producers — ^it only 
conveys the article to the place where it is wanted. It 
is to the producer of the exported article that we are to 
look, as the grand source of the power thus obtained. 

The precious metals are the best articles for this 
purpose, as the demand for them is the most universal 
and uniform, but they are not produced and consumed 
annually in sufficiently large quantities. But articles 
manufactured from cotton, wool, linen and iron, are in 
such extensive demand, and can be sold in such large 
quantities, as to give the producers of them a powerful 
•ommand over the resources of the countries in which 
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they are sold* And when these arUclee are, through 
great improTements, prodveed with oomparatiTely 
little labour, the country so prodadBg them obtains 
formidable power at a trifling eost. 

That the general money prices of British produce aai 
manufactures, exported to the different parts of the 
commercial world, did not decline during the period 
under consideration, particularly the earlier part of il| 
as they have since done, may be seen from a oompariioii 
of the declared and the offidal values of the exports of the 
period. The declared values are the market values, or 
prices of the articles, at the time they are exported. This 
value was first taken from the shippers, who had to de- 
clare the price or value in the year 1708, in order to have 
charged each his proper proportion of the convoy duty, 
and this duty would sufficiently prevent any overstate- 
ment of the value. The official values are, as has been 
already stated, taken by affixing an unvarying value to 
articles of the same quality, and, therefore, exhibit, 
from time to time, the quantities. The two values 
were as follows, for the periods named : — 



From 1798 to 1803, inclnsiye, 
1803 to 1808, 
1809 to 1814, 



»» 



>9 



Deelmrtd Value, 



£ 
201,833,420 
246,123,166 
265,240,912 



OfieUiVohu. 



£ 
120,793,088 
160,446,405 
190,601,868* 



And as each of the values was taken in the same way, 
during the whole of the time, they become deserving of 
confidence, as far as respects comparisons between the 
different periods. In the three periods the declared 



* From parliaBwntary retnrnt, moTed for by Mr. WaitbmaB. 
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values are expressed in the currency prices of the 

timeSy bnt at that currency was depreciated in a small 

degree at the seeond period, and in a greater degree at 

the last period, the bullion prices would be in the 

second about 4 per cent, and in the whole of the last 

period, say, about 20 per cent, below the currency 

prices. Allowing for this depreciation, the declared 

val«e, in bullion prices, from 18G3 to 1808, will be about 

236 millions, and £rom 1809 to 1814 about 212 millions. 

The boUlon declared values would then be to the 

iBrial values (quantities) as, keeping to the millions, 

201 to 120 in tiie 1st period, or say as 20 to 12, 

296 to 150 in the 2nd period, or say as 20 to l^, 

212 to 190 in the drd period, or say as 20 to 18, 

slMwing that, while the prices advanced from 201 to 

onfy 212, the quantities increased from 120 to 190.* 

Daring the wfacde of the period from 1802 to 1808, 
botli indnsive, the amount of Bank of England notes 
in circulation continued not far from the same ; and 
tiie aaperior price of gold, in the form of bullion, d54. 
aa ounce, to the price of gold, in the form of coin, 
£A, 17s. lOid. aa ounce, would offw some (though not 
a strong) temptation to melt or export coin. Shortly 
after the commencement of the period from 1809 to 
1814, tiie amount of those notes issued was materially 
increased, as they averaged about 24 millions, until the 
iast of those years, when nearly 29 millions were in 
dreolation. The following were the amounts in circn- 
latlon in the first week in August, in each year, to 
wbkAk are added tiie prices of gold : — 

• fa tbe last of theie periodf quantity gained on price. Did gold begin 
to ebb back from this country, before 1814, as a consequence of the com- 
mercial restrictions, on the continent and in the United States of Amorira 
redueiag the selling prices of British exports i* 
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In the vear 1809 • • . 


Bank of England 
Notes. 


Gold 
permmce. 


£ 
19,357,241 
24,446,275 
23,793,115 
23,482,910 
24,024,809 
28,978,876 


$, d. 

80 


„ 1810 


85 


1811 


93 


,, 1812 


101 9 


„ 1813 


110 
89 0* 


1814 





It. appears that the small increase in the amoont of 
Bank of Eng^land notes, together with the increase 
in the amount of country hank notes, which took 
place from 1803 to 1808, did not, by increasing the 
whole quantity of currency, depreciate its value, but 
only supplied the place of the coin which would other- 
wise have been in circulation ; but, in this table, it is 
made apparent that, from 1809 to 1814, the farther in- 
crease in the amount of Bank of England notes was an 
addition to the natural quantity of currency ; for the 
currency now sunk in value, relatively to gold, as the 
bank notes increased, until, in 1813, the currency price 
of an ounce of gold was £5. 10s. At this time gold 
had entirely disappeared from circulation, and even the 
better kinds of silver coins had left the depreciated 
currency, to obtain their value as bullion. The silver, 
which remained in circulation, consisted either of 
tokens, or of coins, so much worn or debased as to be 
of no gfreater value than the depreciated paper money. 

The two-fold reduction in the value of money had 
now produced its full effect on all fixed annuities. The 
owners of ground rents of houses in towns — of annuities, 
secured on land, or received from annuity offices ; — the 



♦ from Tooke. 
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owners of stock (government annuities), and of lands 
let on long leases, received smaller values in their 
annuities ; and the payers of them, who may be gene- 
rally considered as persons engaged in active employ- 
ment of some kind, in making these payments, all paid 
smaller values. This reduction in the value of fixed 
annuities was a relief to the productive classes, and 
enabled them the better to bear the burdens arising 
firom loans and taxes. 

Bat all lands, which had to be re-let, were sought 
after with an a^dity which caused a general and very 
considerable further advance of rent : and this is not 
one of the least of the evils which a reduction in the 
valne of the currency, in the way in which it was 
eftcted, has inflicted on the productive classes. The 
YC»y high profits of the farmer were temporary, — ^they 
could not continue permanently above those of other 
capitalists; but, for the purpose of participating in 
those temporarily high profits, farmers readily gave 
and established a general rate of rent, which soon dis- 
abled them firom paying competent wages, and, at the 
same time, obtaining very moderate profits for them- 
selves.* By the end of this period, the lands of QretLt 



* ** In the year 1799 yre were again visited with a very deficient crop of 
an kinds of grain. The consequence was, that com, and especially wheat, 
to an enormous price, which at once stimulated and enabled the far- 
to renew bis lease at a yery great advance. A reaction took place ; 
the high prices, which had originally given birth to exorbitant rents, were 
eontiniied by those rents."— Anntuii Register for 1815, page 211. 

And again, in page S13, " The high price of corn, the increase in the rents 
of land, the increased income of the landlord, in some instances, and, in 
other instances, the increased income of the tenant, continued, with fisw 
and feeble interruptions, till the power of Buonaparte was on the eve of its 
dissolution.*' 

In the Bouse of Commons, on February 17th, I8I5, Sir W. Curtis said, 
*'that, as rents bad, in nil caset, doubled, and in many trebled, during the 
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Brkain, in eulUvation, as it is generally called) that m^ 
in productive use, may be computed at 40 iwUlftPf of 
aerea, which, at an averagie of J^l. an acre, would give 
a total rental of 40 millions in current money. Ana* 
suming this computation to be correct, then, froas IB 
millions, the supposed amonat in 1793> there wo«U he 
an advance of rent to die extent of 22 milliona a fOKr^ 
nwking a total of 40 millions t Tiie rednetion in the 
value of money, at the time, prevented this from being 
felt as a heavy additional burden. Indeed, if whal; has 
been advanced respecting the two-fold reduction ia tibe 
value of the currency is CMrect, it was not so ; but ilia 
general increase in the amount of the sums paid as rent 
of land was established, and, as we shall see bereallUHr, 
this increase became permanent, while the reduction hi 
the value of the curr^icy, in which it was first paid^ 
was only temporary. « 

'Die rate of profit continued high thronghout this 
period, as may be concluded from the pricea of the I 
per cent, consols, which were, on an average, 
Inl809... eBk 

1810 e7t 

1811 ;.. 631 

1812 SB 

1813 59 

1814 «6i* 

and a little consideration will be sufficient to satis^ 



war, he saw no rate of taxation which could justify the interference of ptf- 
liament, as to the importation of com,**— Annual Register, page 90. He ww 
not eontradicted, although the agricultural gentlemen of the Iioiiaj» wws 
generally present to hear Mr. Robinson's resolutions, relative to prohibitJag 
the introduction of foreign grain into the home market, until the prfee of 
wheat reached OOs. per quarter. 

• Marshall, page 129. 
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■fy that the general rato ef profit was higher than if 
hidicated by those prieefti If the government had, in 
return for the money borrowed, or when fundhig ex- 
chequer bilby always ereated annnities m the 5 per 
cents, they would have been able, accordhig to the 
common terms of all snch eontracts, to pay off the 
some bOTTOwed, at par, at any future time. If, at the 
establishment of peace, these 5 per cents, were to rise 
to say 106, the rate of interest might be reduced, or, 
in the event of the holders of the stock refusing to 
aeeept a reduced interest, a new loan might be made 
OB more favourable terms for the nation, the amount 
of which might be used to pay off the old debt. And 
the knowledge that this could be done, as soon as the 
government found it advantageous, would prevent the 
selling price of snch 5 per cent, stock from ever rising 
greatly above par, or i^lOO. money, for ^100. stock. 
But in the actual system of borrowing pursued in the 
3 per cent, stock, the government engaged not to pay 
off these 3 per cents, excepting at the full price of 
i8100. money for ^100. stock ! The holder of such 
stock, consequently, had the advantage of all the 
poasiUe rise which might take place from the then 
eorrent price, say, as an average, 64 to 100. And 
whtn persons either lent their money to the govern- 
ment, or purchased stock, they were quite aware of 
tlds advantage; and lent, or gave, more money in 
retnm for the stock they received, on the expectation 
of this fntnre benefit. The government, in fact, 
iracticaUy said to the o^italists of that day, *' if you 
will advanoe £64t. or i659. as the case might be, in 
OMBey, we will give you an annuity of ^. until we 
retom you i^lOO. in money." The interest obtuned 
for money invested in the 3 per cent, stocks was, there- 
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fore, only a part of the remuienitloii ghm to the 
CApitaliit who advanced hit money in thift way. If thf 
whole remnneration had been confined to the inteveit 
paid, that Interest would have been Mgfaer, and wwM 
have indicated more correctly the general rate «f 
profit on capital thron||fhout the country. Some fitfH 
may be stated which shew the correctness of the vie* 
here taken. The 5 per cent, stocks always sdd al 
prices which yielded a higher interest for the monty 
Invested in them, than could be obtained for money 
hivested in the 3 per cents. When the 5 per oenii. 
yielded 5^ or nearly 6 per cent, and money could not 
be borrowed by private individuals at legal interest 
(5 per cent.) and when country bankers allowed 5 p«r 
cent, on their deposits, by the use of which they mafi 
a profit — purchases in the 8 per cents, jielded ksi 
than 5 per cent, interest. In our attempts to dedufll 
the rate of profit throughout the country from M 
prices of the 3 per cent, consols, we should, thefefcrs^ 
make due allowance for the expectation of the ultlmale 
repayment of a larger principal sum than that whkh 
was borrowed. And, in making a comparative estimate 
between 1792 and 1813, the allowance for this expectai* 
tion should not be the same in both cases, seeing tiiat 
the possible advance from 91} to 100 is smaU, oom^ 
pared with the possible advance from 59 to 100. The 
greater the difference between the two numbers, the 
stronger is the tendency of the principal sum tO 
advance in price. At 59 the elasticity may be cooa 
sidered as having been at its greatest force; as It 
approaches 100 it becomes weaker, and when II 
reaches the 100 its force may be considered as aeai^ 
expended, there being no probability of the price g^^nf 
much beyond that, as the stock might, at any time, be 
paid off at that rate. 
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An advaatagey to a certun limited extent, resolted 
firom the sobstitation of paper money for gold. The 
bsue of the paper drove the gold out of the country ; 
it was not, however, gfiven away to other countries, but 
sent to them as so much wealth exported to pay for 
the imports which were received at the time, or to 
dtttraj the foreig^n expenditure of the government. In 
this way, say, 20*millions of wealth were liberated from 
Iheir employment as currency, and made avidlable 
ior purposes of national expenditure, and so far the 
esfuitry was assisted at the time.^ For, had not these 
W millions been so employed, an equal amount of 
wealth, in other articles, would have been abstracted 
finom the country and exported, instead of the gold, 
wiirh, by redneing the aggr^^ate stock of wealth, 
woald have left less for the consumption of the people. 
If tiMse 20 millions had been obtained by additional 
taxaa, they would have lowered wages directly to that 
MMNUit; if they had been additional loans, profit 
would have been thereby raised, and wages lowered 
Indirectly. Now, as all that could not be raised by 
tsna, at this period, was borrowed, the fact was, that, 
hf the liberation of the gold, capital was made a little 
mate plentiful, and the rate of profit was kept a little 
lower tiian it would have been if the gold had remained 
fai eircBlation* 

This alteration had, however, also its disadvantage. 
WhMi the gold was in the eountry it was in the hands 
of, and was owned by, the aggreg^ate mass of the 
people, who were engaged in canying on the general 
bammftn of society. It formed the stock of circulating 
■Hdiam for which no interest was, in the aggregate, 
paid, as it was nsed by the owners themselves; but 
whoo paper was supplied as a substitute, those who 
n2 
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iMiMd Chat paper charged aa Interett on it, aad thin 
len^ed a new eoBtribation firom tin groat mast of the 
people. The people parted with their gold, iattnd eC 
parting with an equal yalae of the produce of thrir 
laboar, and were so fiur relleyed; hat when ths? 
obtained a guhetitate for that gidd, thoy were obliged t» 
pay interest for it to a separate class of paper mmmf 
makers, and this was a harden. WhUo, Jtoworer, ths 
gold was leaving the conntrj, the relief was, say, ss 
about 20, and the burden as 1. The people were, hi 
foct, having thehr principal esqpended, aad pajb^ 
interest for the substitute that was provided for that 
principal. 

When either a metallic BMmey or a government paper 
money forms the currency of a country, isdividaali 
occasionally lend portions of that money, on latBTSSl^ 
to other individuids. The same tfahig takes place when 
bank notes form the circulating medium ; but th«i^ hi 
addition to this, there is, in the latter case, a general 
lending, by the bank note makers, to the rest of ths 
oommunity. This additional lending produces an ap- 
pearance of superior activity in the drcnlatioB of moneys 
* and hence has probably arisen the notion that ciremkh 
I Hon has a very powerful influence on national prosperity^ 
The mere passing of money from hand to hand, it is 
evident, cannot conduce to national prosperity ; nor can 
the introduction of a lender to furnish money, of itself, 
place those who have to ccmduct the gfeneral busiaesi 
of the country in a more fovourable situation than thsy 
would be in if the money were their own. The meaey, 
it is true, in passing through an additional hand, learns 
in that liand a profit ; but that profit reduces the shans 
of the^ other parties concerned, and there is, therefore, 
on the whole, no advantage obtained iu the additional 

* ' ■ i r •■ •'' 
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dreKlatkm. Money of some Mnd is bene^ial, because, 
fat eflfecting cBchaages, it saves labour; but that is no 
reason wiiy midtiplying those exchanges, beyond what 
the occasion requires, should be conMdered beneficial. 
in a country where labour is extensively divided, almost 
mwvj man has to part witli nearly all the produce of 
hk labour, and to obtain the produce of the labour of 
•diers In exchange ; and money performs an important 
part in effecting those exdianges, and in distributing 
tiie wfaoie of the wealth produced, until it readies the 
inal oonsnmer ; but having done this, its work is com- 
pleted, and any further circulation would be an evil. 
The effecting of exchanges is, like eating or drinking 
wlien hrn^pry or thirsty, a good thing, when there are 
eommodities in. different hands which require to be ex- 
ehsBged; but when all mre as well supplied as the 
rristing stock of commodities will permit, the effecting 
of finrther exchanges is, like eating or drinking i^ter 
nature has been fully satisfied, a bad thing. To expect 
btnefit firom increasing the number of exchanges in- 
deinitely is as irrational as expecting beneficial results 
fruuft digging h<4es and filling them up again, after the 
ngular labours of the day .had been performed. 
IfiltlMr droulation nor labour are good in themselves, 
but wkky niien they produce benedcial results. 

IHiring the war the rate of profit was high» and 
ca]^tallsts» of course, conduded that the country was 
At the same time the system of borrowing, 
by the government, collected large portions of 
profits, and poured them into the treasury. It 
niqulrcid many persons to form the machinery by which 
aQ this was effected— loan«contractors and jobbers, 
haaken, both in town and country, through whose 
the extra profits passed to fieed the foan of the 
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time ; and the cftpitalists thiovglioat the comtry wbo, 
fai reality, ftirnished the loan,, all felt that thoe was 
additional activity in the drenlation. And, not ]ai«ir- 
iag^, nor probably caring to know, that these were 
oonsequences of portions of every man's wag;es b^ 
taken from him and passed through diierent ehaaadB 
until they were poured into the treasury, but selitt|; 
drculation particularly active, they took it for the 
cause, while it was, in reality, an effect ; thus addfaq; 
one to the numerous instances which might be named 
in political economy, of an effect being mbtaken for a 
cause. The effect of mere circulation of money may, 
perhaps, be best seen in a gambling^house, or on s 
race-course. It b evidently of no consequence to tlie 
community whether each man keeps his money in bb 
pocket, or circulates it 10, 20^ or fiO times, by repeated 
l»ettingB, As there are no commodities beneficially 
exchanged or distributed, circulating the money is, on 
the whole, so much labour thrown away. 

The word ** circulation'' was, at the time of which 
we are treating, made use of, not unsuccessfhlly, to 
mystify the subjects of taxation, loans, and large 
government expenditure. Indeed, Aere were not 
wanting persons to maintain that. Increasing ttM 
rapidity of circulation increased wealth, and gave to 
the nation the power to furnish it to almost any 
amount to the government, for war expenditure. 

The ** sinking fund," of which so much was said at 
this period, and from which so much was expected, 
was a fallacious and mischievous expedient. When a 
nation is incumbered with debt, and has a surplus 
revenue with which it is proposed to discharga apart 
of the debt, the simple and most effectual way ta 
proceed is to pay off, or purchase and CMicel, a part of 
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the debt with the surplus revenue^ For a nation, in 
its collective ci^acity, to keep a reg^ar debtor and 
creditw account with itself, of a fund set apart to 
accamnlate, itself being both debtor and creator, is 
undertaking a superfluous labour, which must be 
attended with expence, and cannot be productive of 
any countervailing advantage. But to establish a 
ffstem of borrowing for the purpose of purchasing 
portions of your own debt (stock), to form a growing 
land — that fund being made up of money borrowed to 
furnish the principal, and, also, to pay the interest — 
•eems to be the extreme of childish folly. There is, 
however, another deg^ree to be added to it, the money 
was borrowed on such terms as made it cost the 
country, say, 6 per cent, interest, while a larger prin- 
dpnl had to be repaid, but in expending the money in 
buying up portions of the debt (stock), not more 
than 5 per cent, was obtained t It is ludicrous and 
humiliating to read the speeches delivered by the most 

-«ndnent men of the time about this sinking fund. 
They, evidently, believed that the nation could get out 
40f debt by borrowing at a higher and lending at a 

i Jower rate of interest I How many of our present 
fopnliur opinions will appear equally ridiculous twenty 
years hence ? 

The whole sum expended by the government, firom 
the year 1809 to 1815, both inclusive, was, in the cur- 

. reacy of the time, ^6630,789,973. being an average 
ananal expenditure of ^690,112,853. If, to this, we 
add 7 millions a year, for the expence of collecting the 
taxes, it makes a total of ^679,789,973. and the whole 
expen^ture, from 1793 to 1815 inclusive, may be thus 
given, including the probable cost of collecting: — 
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Utli69yean, from 1703 to 1802. . J^14,980^. 
In the 6 yMrt, from 1808 to 180a . 400,QOOgOOO. 
In tbe 7 yem* from 1808 to 1815. . •78,788JB1 . 

or thli immense sum, i^l, 187,008,884. were obtafaMi 
by tazatioB, and ^8407,540, 109. wwe raised byboirov* 
ing, for which stock or funds wwe ersnted, aoMMuitiaf 
to J8881,068,8d2.1 increasfaiflr the national debt tm 
10283,783,000. to ^8864,822,441. II* 

The amounts of the debt and interest, at the perioii 
named, were. 



At the commeBcementof the ? 

American war, in 1776 . . % 
At the commencement of the / 

French war, in 1793 . • • . ) 

At the peace of Amiens 

At the peace of Paris 

Deduct decrease since the > 
peace , .... 5 

In January. 1833 


JML 


InUmL 


135,943,051 

238,733,609 

528,839,277 
864,822,441 

82,155,907 


£ 
jl,476^82l 

8,176,887 

20,428,438 
41,835,2ffr 

12,883,841 


782,667,834 


28,341,416 





In reviewing the state and progress of society, from 
the year 1808 to the year 1814 inclusive, we have 
traced the active operation of various powerful caiwBS, 
some of which produced beneficial, and others iiguriovs 
results. Among those which produced benefici^ results 
will be found the increase of the population, as shewn 
in page 102. This increase in the number of the peo- 
ple enabled them to bear the abstraction of an amomit 
of wealth which, if it had been taken from a smaller 
number, would have reduced them to indigence and 

• S«e Marihall*t * StatistioV and Pebrer*t * Taxation, Rercnue, Ko.* 
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bednen ;— wonM have destroy^ed Hieir superior 
«thre ]power, and, ite same abstraction being 
luedy would finally have destroyed the people 
mItm. ¥niat would have been unpossible for 10 
HIS to bear, was borne, wkh comparative ease, by 
iOloBS ; and, under the pressure of their burden, 
contrived to go on increasing their numbers, and 
enabled themselves afterwards to sustain heavier 
ns with less difficulty. 

idler beneficial cause which affected the eondiUoB 
iety, at this time, was, an increase in tiie prodnc- 
over of the people. As the various and heavy 
I, made on industry, took mudi wealth from the 
oen, they would have been more impoverished 
imy were, had not their capabilities of produdag 
realjth been increased ; but, having this increased 
; they were enabled to fiimish what was taken 
diem, and also to subsist themselves in a degree 
ifi>rt whidi would have been unattainable if their 
ctive power had remained stationary. 
I two-fold reduction, which we have seen took 
in the value of the currency, had various effects ; 
Qwng them was one which operated decidedly in 
r of the labouring classes : — ^the quantity of labour 
ite to raise produce to pay fixed annuities, 
m thereby materially reduced. If our oompu* 
B have been correct, after the two-fold reductkNi 
I currency, one half of the labour that was 
uflly necessary would be sufficient. The ci^italist, 
■ne, would, in numerous cases, be the party who 
§nt feel the benefit of this alteration, as he 
be able to pay any annuity, to the payment of 
he was liable, by selling commodities which had 
Dly one half the previously required quantity of 
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labouTt and the difference would be to Idm^ fortiifr 
time,, a clear gain; bat, as has been before shews, 
fmxj alteration which increases the profit of th» 
eapitalist, and which does not, at the same time, tike 
from liim and consume wealth, as in the case of mf* 
loans, tends directly to a redaction of the rate of prA 
and, consequently, to a rise of wages. Andsochwedt 
have been the effects of the reduction in the value of |ll> 
currency, on the payment of private annuities, and, sea* 
sequently, <m profits first, and finally 'on wages, if oUmt 
countem^ng causes had not been in operation at tha 
same period. As it was, however, the reduction is As 
value of the currency had its degree of effect— 4tpi»- 
vented capital from becoming as scarce as it otherwlM 
would have been, and, therefore, it prevented the 
general rate of profit from rising to the height it woiU 
have attained, and thus it, to some extent, chedsedthe 
fall of wages. 

The sums fturnished to the government,, in tam 
or loans, to pay the interest of the then debt, wei^ 
also raised by the sale of fewer goods, and were ti^e 
produce of much less labour than would have bi«i 
required, had no such reduction in the value of tkc 
currency taken place. The existing permanent burdMN 
on the productive classes were thus l^htened, and thofi 
classes were enabled the better to bear the new bardim 
which were lidd upon them. The receivers of tibi 
imnuities were, of course, injured by this alteratioB 
but we are here not so much considering all the effiecti 
produced by the various important causes which wen 
in operation at this period, as how the more importaw 
causes affected the great mass of sodety, and nofi 
particularly the productive dasses. 

The. receivers qf th^ rents of land are to be iadudai 
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amongst tbeammitaiitB thus affected, until their rents 

were advaneed ; and, as a period intervened between 
the reductioa in the value of the currency and the 

adranoe of rent, the effect on the gain of the former 
was of the same kind as on that of any other capi- 
talist who had to pay an annuity. The tendency was 
to give him a high profit, and to induce him to accumu- 
late capital more abundantly. 

An advanti^y to a certain amount, was obtained inci- %; } n/m 
dentally through the excessive issue of paper, and the a/ii aji< 
eoBsequent banishment of metallic money. The coin ^^^ y-c 
ihiui driven out of, or liberated from circulation in the ^ulti^e 
Mmtry, was not given away, but exported as capital ^ L^^ ^ 
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other countries, and, for the time, operated as if so much ^^ ^^ J 
WBw wealth had been created by labour, and exported I / I 
in order to obtain such returns as were wanted. The ^ /^ ^ 
creation of the paper money, and the C4)nsequent con- 
fertioii of the gold coin into an article of export, made 
capital more abundant ; and, instead of sending out the 
frodnoe of British labour to purchase our imports, or 
to feed our foreign war expenditure, gold was made to 
cflbct those objects to a certain extent. It is true we 
parted with the metals of intrinsic value, and had paper 
laly as a substitute for them, and thus we appeared to 
le so mnch the poorer for the alteration ; but we obtain- 
fli value for the metals in foreign countries, instead of 
lencBng out goods, the produce of British labour, in 
oriiange for that value. These goods were, therefore, 
kepft for home use, or rather, the labour which would 
ksfo gone to produce them was employed to produce 
ia some other department. The liberation of the me- 
tdlic money from circulation, and the consequent con- 
venioii of it into an export, was, therefore, an advan- 
tage at the time, whether that advantage was appro** 
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dated or noC ; and thb advMitage hat to be traoeA 
through a Mmiewhat iaferior scarcity of capital, a low«r 
rate of proft, and a little higher rate of wages. 

The last of the active caoses wliidi liad a beneldil 
operation at this period that it is nec essa ry now ts 
notice is, tlie small cost of labour at which was obtained 
the imported commodities, and liy which tlie fordgi 
ezpenditare was supplied. The pecuUar state ti o« 
maanfactnring department, wliere important improve- 
ments rapidly succeeded each other, enabled csot* 
paratively little labour to produce articles wliidi 
commanded much of the produce of other countries; 
while the war, wliich then swept over all the otter 
Bnropean manufiicturing countries, prevented our inn 
provements firom being extensively adopted in thosi 
countries ; and thus drcumstances gave us advantagis 
similar to those which arise from a monopoly. 

Tliese five causes — increase of population, increase 
of productive power, reduction in the real value of 
annuities, export of the metallic currency, and the h^ 
prices obtained for cheaply produced exports--sU 
tended, at the same time, to benefit that part of the 
people who were engaged in the great work of prs<^ 
dudng the annual supply of wealth which sustained 
the whole community, and enabled them the better to 
bear up under the baneful influence of causes of an 
opposite character. 

Among these causes of an opposite character, we 
must place in the front the additional taxes and loaas 
extracted from the people ; and, after making every 
allowance for the depreciated currency in which the 
amounts are expressed in ^e different returns, tlM 
increase is enormously great. Expressed in currency 
of equal value, compared with commodities, the amount 
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HTM, in 1703, ^18,000»000. and the average of 1813 
N^ 1814 was je&3,968,865. ; a much larger portion of 
the labour of the country must, consequently, have 
been en^loyed in fhmishing to the government the 
amount of wealth taken at the latter period, than was 
reqvired to furnish the smaller amount at the former 
period, and, consequently, there was less labour left 
l» be used in producing those commodities which con- 
ilitsted the subsistence, and contributed to the eojoy- 
, of the people themselves. 
Loans, as has been shewn, although obtained in the x c^ t u 
instance from capitalists, were, in the form of ,Ua^^ 
pBofits, taken finally from wages, and the real J^ |^. / 
of the labouring class were thereby reduced. / 
extra profits were consequent on the increased 
and the borrowing ; and were, indeed, rather 
the shape in which part of the taxes and the loans 
irfbeted the labouring class than additional burdens 
themselves. These higher profits, however, in all 
pwbnbility, stimulated capitalists to a more expensive 
alyle of living, and thus gave them habits which made 
mulation more difficult and capital less abundant, 
would, consequently, be higher than they would 
been had the economical habits remuned which 
produced by lower profits. 
Hie great rise which took place in money rent of 
land, we have seen, was, in a considerable degree, 
teracted by the fall in the value of money. The 
of rent, therefcnre, didnotg^ve landowners so great 
aa additional command over the produce of the labour 
af the country, at this period, as might be supposed, 
aadf consequently, was not found to be so material an 
addition to the burdens previously borne by the labour^ 
iay classes. 
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The high price of landed produce was beneficiai 
those who [received tithes in kind ; and, accordingly, 
we find that the clerg^y, who were in the xeoeipt 
tithes, considered that, for them, this was a prosper* 
period. They benefited first from the increase in the 
quantity of produce raised from the land; seeondly^ 
torn the advance of rent; and, thirdly, firom thr 
additional exchang^eable value which their own tSAt 
tax g^ve to the landed produce. And as cietfiffmem 
are.presumed to expend their incomes, whatever may 
be their amounts, and not to accumulate any part of 
them to be used as capital in the way ia which the 
farmer is supposed to use the greater part of his 
additional profits, the whole of the wealth thus lumisli- 
ed to the clergy, in the form of tithes, was so much 
abstracted from the productive classes, wiUmmt ^mf 
return being made of a counteracting nature. 

It has been stated that the increase of populatioa 
was favourable to those who had to furnish so lai^ aa 
amount of net wealth annually ; and this would lunw 
been the case, to the full extent of the increase, if it 
had been solely in the numbers of the primary pro* 
ducers; but this was not the case. The advance of 
rent, the greater quantity and increased value of tithes, 
the additional annuitants created by the borrowing 
system, together with the immense number who lived 
upon the government expenditure, caused a g^'cat 
increase in the number of the net receivers ; and, as it 
is known that each of them, on an average, was in the 
receipt of considerably more than he himself directly 
consumed, he would naturally employ others to work 
up the remainder of his income into such a form as 
would enable him i to consume it indirectly. A 
material addition would, consequently, be made to the 
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Bomben of the •eoondaiy prodacers. This increase 
in the nmnbera of the net receivers and secondarj 
prodacers woold not enable the primary prodacers to 
sastain their burdens with more ease ; on the contrary, 
erery eonversion of a primary producer into a net 
reeelver, or a secondary prodncer, would so far lessen 
flie pofwer of the primary prodacers to furnish the net 
vwlth, and, also, to subsist themselves. 

Tbere were, therefore, six causes in operation at this 
tee, which had unfavourable effects on the condition 
if the people, which, together with the five of an 
opposite tendency, may be thus placed in juxtaposition. 

UMrATOURABLE CAUSKS. TAYOURABLE CAUSES. 

1. Increased taxation. 1. Increased population.* 

1 Heavy loans. 2. Increased productiTc power. 

% High profits. 3. Annuities reduced in value. 

1 Advanced rents. 4. Export of the coin. 

& Tithc». 5. Cheaply produced exports. 
6. Conversion of primary into 
secondary prodacers. 

Ths influence of the six causes, havingp unfavourable 

4eeti, was much stronger than the influence of the 

Ive opposing causes, and the condition of the people 

VH, consequently, on the whole, deteriorated. 

Ib order to have a kind of bird's-eye view of the way 

h irldch these various causes operated at this time on 

(he diflerent classes, we will make another analysis of 

* Wben there it a great iocrpaae of the net wealth, there will be a great 
of the net reoeivers, or of the secondary producers, or of both, as 
I of these classes will generally bear about the same relation to the 
of the net wealth furnished ; but if there had been no increase in 
p«ynlation, at the time there was an increase in the amount of net 
f a part of the primary would hare been conyerted into secondary pr»> 
iietrt, which woald have reduced the numbers of the primary population. 
He laoMse in the whole population, then, by first supplying secondary pro- 
iHcn, pnveBts a reduction of the primary population, and, if the increase 
k man than sufficient for this purpose, it increases the primary popula- 
tioB, and, in citlier case, is beneficial to the productive classes. 
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of lociety, rimilar to that of 13W; and that we mi^ 
be able to institute a comparison between the state ^ 
the country at tliis time, and at the commencemeBt of 
the war, we will repeat some of the leadin^^ fiiets thei 
exhibited. 

The population in 1708 was taken at 10 milUou, 
and, by the census of 1811, it b shown to have been, 
In that year, 12,009,864, which, according to the 
prog^resslve increase, may be presumed to have reached 
13 milUons in the year 18ia In 1708 the wealth 
produced was expressed by the sum of ^^90,600,000. 
out of which 40 millions were net, and snbtisted 
1,800,000 persons, receivers of net wealth and secondary 
producers, leaWng to be divided, among 8,200,000 
primary producers, capitalists, and labourers, 80 mflOoM 
of wealth. 

In 1814 the net wealth fhmbhed, expressed in a 
currency of equal value in commodities with that 
of 1703, will be found to have been, 

in taxes and loans i668460,688. 

in rent of land, supposing the amount in 
currency of the time to have been 40 
millions, then in currency of equal 

value with that of 1703 20,000,000* 

fbr tithes and various net annuities, say, 6,549,312 

making a total net round sum of i880,000,000* 

being just double the net wealth ftimished in 1798. 
Proceeding on the assumption that the net receivers 
and the secondary producers increase in number in the 
same ratio with the net wealth, they will now be 
3,600,000 instead of 1,800,000, as in 1703. Out of the 

* It is pouible that the iuooiM tax eanaed the net rereniM of land pio- 
prietori to be redueed below thii tiim in real valne i bnt we can onlf 
approximate to the actual eircunitanees whicl^ took plaoe. 
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population of- 13 millions- in 1814, we have then 
8,600,000 who subsist on tl^e wealth produced and 
lumished by the primary producers, leaving the latter 
class 9,400^000 in number. To ascertain the number 
of the labouring part of these primary producers we 
most subtract the capitalists and their dependents ; 
and, taking the whole capital in 1814 to be 400 
mllliotts, in a currencrjr equal in value to that of 1703, 
and the number of owners of it and their dependents 
to be in the same proportion to the capital as in that 
year, we shall have their number 1,142,856, which, 
being deducted from the 9,400,000, leaves 8,257,144 of 
primary labourenu Now, if these continued to produce 
at the same rate as in 1793, each family of six persons 
i6100« the whole amount of wealth which they would 
bring into^ existence would be ^137,619,000. from 
which take the net 80 millions, and there would remain, 
for the two classes of primary producers, ^57)619,000. 
FVom this we have to take the net profit of the 
capitalist, 6} per cent, on 400 millions, amounting to 
96 millions, and there remain to be divided among the 
primary labourers, as wages, ^1,619,000, This sum, 
being dirided among the 8,257,144, gives an average of 
len than £4, each person, or £24. a family of six 
persons, instead of ^7. 148. as in 1793 ! 

But what would have been the situation of the 
primary labourers had there been no increase of their 
amabers ? — had their population been kept down. The 
7,900,000 would produce a total wealth of 120 millious ; 
and when, from this, the net wealth and profit of 1813 
were taken, amounting to 106 millions, there would be 
left for the primary labourers themselves just 14 
millions — not £f'Z. a head! And if wages did not 
really fall towards that rate, it was, as far as onr 
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present argiiment goes, bMMUite the n«mbcr of tiie 
primary Iftboorers increased. 

From the censuses, and from other toureee, we hafc 
seen or estimated, on data deeervingf eonfidmoe, the 
increase in the number of the whole p^^Mihitloa; 
and a part of that increase was in the class of prisMry 
labourers* But what was the extent of the increase ia 
their productive power ? This is a question not easily 
answered. In agriculture it was, no doubt, oeasidflV' 
able, but the common arts and businesses throughoat 
the country remained unaltered. In some branches of 
manufacture, such as the hardware, linen, wooUea aad 
cotton, there was a great increase — equal quantMes «f 
labour yielding much larger quantities of commodlttQii 
And as these commodities formed the greater part of 
the exports, equal quantities of labour obtained larger 
quantities of foreign produce, until the prices of tlw 
exports feU. 

But, on the whole, whatever may have been the 
increase in the aggregate productive power of the 
primary labourers, that increase, added to the increase 
in their numbers, was not sufficient to counteract the 
effects of the abstraction of such large quantities of 
wealth from them as were actually taken, and their 
situation was, consequently, rendered worse, as became 
apparent in the condition of the poorer classes through* 
out the country, but particularly in that of the agri* 
cultural labourers. Evidence of the progfressive dedttne 
in their condition is seen in the increase of the rates 
which it was found necessary to ridse to afford them 
the poor pittance allowed by the parishes. About 
17d3 the sum raised annually for the relief of the poor 
was only ^62,167,748. but in the year 1812 it was 
^8,640,842. which, being taken to be in a currency 
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Ndnced in valne 50 per cent, inll give, in a currency ci 
the valne of that of I7d3, ^,320,421. being more thwi 
double the Taloe expended at the latter as compared 
with tlie former period. 

Hie dedine in the condition of the labourers was not, 
however, experienced alike by all portions of that 
dass. As net wealth increased, those who laboured to 
modify it — ^to render it fit for the consumption of its 
•pnkiit owners, would find, for the time, increased 
demand for their labour, and, sometimes, instead of a 
rednctioB, a temporary increase in their remuneration. 
B«t that would not last long, as competition would 
fanmediately b^^ to operate to bring their remunera- 
tion down to the reduced general rate. The increase 
of net wealth would thus cause an increase of the 
aEombers of the net receivers and secondary producers, 
and these would form a large part of the additional 
population. Indications of this may be seen in the 
great increase of the population of those places more 
particnlariy selected for their residences. In the years 
1801 and 1811 the respective numbers in the following 
parishes round London were : — 



Chelsea .... 
Kensington 
Paddington 
Mary-le-bone 
Pancras .... 
Islington •• 
Battersea . . 
Camberwell 
Clapham.... 



In 1801. 


In 1811. 


11,604 


18,262 


8,556 


10,886 


1,881 


4,609 


63,982 


75,624 


31,779 


46,330 


10,212 


15,065 


3,365 


4,409 


7,059 


11,309 


3,864 


5,083 


142,302 


191,580 



being an increase of about 34^ per cent, while the 
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whole pofmlmtion increasedt daiing the eome period^ 
only a little more than 16 per cent. 

In 1801, Brighton had a population of. 7|338 

„ 1811, „ 12,0U 

In 1801, Cheltenham had a population of. 3,076 

•.1811, „ 8,825 

In 1801, Worthing had a population oil IjoIS 

,,1811, „ 2,602 

Those who laboured to produce the artielei for 
exportation, the modes of producing which had been im* 
proved, had their wages also, for a time, either ppeitivdf 
raised, or kept above what they would otherwise have 
sunk to. And here, also, the local effects of wages, in 
one branch, being above the general rate was seen in 
the superior increase of the population. In Manches* 
ter and other places, seats of the cotton manufacture 
the increase was above 25 per cent, while the general 
increase was only 15 per cent. 

Such an analysis as that just given shews the utter 
groundlessness and absnrdity of the oplnioi^ that a 
reduction of the numbers of the labouring people of 
Ch*cat Britain would improve their condition. And 
yet such an opinion generally prevails among writers, 
and speakers at public meetings, and in the legislature, 
and, founded on that opinion, laws have been passed to 
stimulate emigration ! It also proves the erroneous- 
ness of the opinion entertained by Mr. Owen and 
others, that machinery and other things, which increase 
the productive power of man, are ii\jurious to the 
interests of the labouring classes, and it tends to bring 
us back to common sense, which always says that a 
workman is injured by having wealth taken from him, 
but not by having fellow labourers to assist him in 
bearing his burdens, nor by being enabled to produce 
more wcMilth with the same labour. 
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The ag^egate results of the alterations of this 
period were, a great increase in the income of the 
net receivers, and a corresponding increase of their 
numhers, partly caused by capitalists becoming an- 
nultant8,-<-an increase in the number of the secondary 
producers^ — and a rise in the rate of profit, which 
enabled the capitalists to pay the taxes imposed upon 
them — ^to feed the loans — and to obtain annuities, and 
yet to have a further profit as high as at the com- 
mencement of the war. To these must be added a general 
hH in the rate of real wages, temporarily counter- 
acted in those departments of production where the 
liixuries of the opulent net receivers had to be admi- 
idstered to, and in those where greatly improved ma- 
ddnery and processes had been introduced; but, on 
the whole, notwithstanding the increase of the popula- 
tion, there was a reduction in the real wages of 
ordinary labour. This was felt by those who laboured 
in old and unimproved modes, and particularly by the 
eommon country labourers, who had to endure increas- 
ing^ privations. 
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From 1814 to 182D. 

HOmTAlT ITATB NIAB TBI IHB OV TBI WAS, PBIOBI OP OBAIK* **• 
QUAMTITT OP OUBBXMCT.— OOBM LAW^OP 181&— AOBIOOUnrUb 
OIITBIII OP 1816.— lUMI BXPBNDBD OB PAUPBBI.— PBIOBS P*U> 
POB WlATINO.~BIDUCBD BXPBNDITUBB OP OOTBBNBBMT^ — • 
TBABIITION PBOM WAB TO PBACB.— COUMTBT BANK ABD lAlKOf 
BBOLAMD MOTBt.— PBBIA BILL, TABLBt OP TBI CUBBBB6T iJIt 
OP PBIOBI.— CONDITION OP TBB POOB.— OBIIATIOI^OP LOAM! A>D 
BBDUOTION OP TAXBI, AND TBBIB BPPBOTI.— BXPOBTt AND I>* 

POBTt.— TALUB OP THB CUBBBMCT. PBIOBI OP BXPOBTt^"-* 

BPPBOTI OP IMPOBT DUTIBI ON PBICBS.— TALUB OP HOMBT I* 
OBBAT BBITAIN AND OTBBB COUBTBIBl PBOM 170S. 
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Th B period near the termination of the war appears 
to have been a crisis in the internal condition, as well 
as in the political relations of the country ; and so many 
alterations were taking place, and so many causes Ib 
active operation at the same time, as to make it difficult 
to trace the separate workings of each. 

The large profits of the agricultmtil capitalists, con- 
sequent on the successive reductions in the value of the 
currency in which they paid both rents and wages, had 
enriched them, and caused them to bring oonsidenkblfi 
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^Uantitiea of poor land into cnltivation, and, at the 

^«me time, to expend much of their profits in forcing 

^ffge crops of grain and other landed produce. In 

I8l3 the effects of these proceedings beg^an to appear, 

in the decline of the price of landed produce beyond 

that of any other class of commodities. This decline 

continued through the two following years, and was a 

natural result of the previous large profits. In any 

department of industry, sudden high profits lead to 

over-production, and over-production brings, in its 

train, low price, until the low price clears the market 

of the oomparative superabundance. 

The opening of the markets of the north of Europe 
has been supposed to have caused the fiill in the price 
of grain in the years 1814 and 1815 ; but this could not 
be tme, unless considerable quantities of grain were 
poured in firom those quarters. The quantities of 
fireign grain imported into Great Britain, to compete 
with that of home growth, in the years 1814, 1815, and 
181Q, may be seen firom the following tables, which 
shew the quantities of wheat, oats, and barley im- 
ported into Great Britain from all parts of the world 
(except Ireland), the quantities exported, and the quan- 
tities left for home use in those years.* 



Tmn, 


WBB4T. 


OATI. 


BARLBT. 


Iwiported. ' Exported. 


Iwiported, 


Exported. 


Imported, 


Exported. 


llnMI. * •• 

1816.... 
1816.... 


qn. 
600,846 
133,803 
303,304 


qn. 
111,478 
337,947 
131,611 


qn. 
M7,949 
130,314 

76,377 


qn. 

4BS,946 
39,608 
33,470 


qn. 
96,687 

3,083 
14,864 


qn. 
64.118 

8,308 
33,601 


Total.. 


937^11 461,036 


443,640 


109,083 


46,584 


96,011 



• Tbe * Edinburgh Reriew ' for Janoary, 1833, speaki of the fiUl of 
foieM bring partly caoaed bf importations firom Dal^ porta.— Pa^e 396 
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Wheat 

OaU 

Barley 

Deduct 



IwiporUd. 



443,640 



1,418,136 
660,070 



qn. 

10»,083 
96,011 



(186,090 



wMMfrjgg; 



Thai we see that, in the whole of these three yeuiy 
the quantities of wheat, oats, and bariey Importei) 
beyond the qnantities exported, were only 700,065 qff« 
or an average of 253,355 qrs. in each year. A qnantitf 
which, instead of being large, was unnsnallj small, and 
incapable of prodnclng'any offset worth eBtimatiag oH 
the markets of this country. It Mlows that tlit 
depression of price which resulted from quantity if 
attributable to the superabundance raised from BrMsh 
soils ; and that superabundance was the effect of 
previous high profits having stimulated ag ri cu K aysl 
capitalists to push cultivation to a great eaitent. 

The Bank of England notes in circulation were 

In 1813 £U,0U,S«9. 

1814 28,078,870. 

1815 27,024,049. 

Supposing the whole circulating medium, at thst 
time, to have been about 00 millions, as the Bank of 
England notes in existence were to the amount of only 
from 24 to near 29 millions, the remainder must have 
been from 36 to 31 millions : and of these a large part 
must have consisted of country bank notes. These 
notes, indeed, together with bills of short dates, formed 
the currency, above the value of silver coins, of nearly 
the whole country, excepting London audits neighbour- 
hood and Lancashire. They had, to a great ezteal^ 
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been issued by oonntry bankers to accommodate farmings 
capitalists; the high prices of their produce having^ 
procured for farmers ample credit, and enabled them, 
with facility, to borrow these notes ; and the same high 
prices tempted them to expend money freely in pushing 
the cultivation of that produce which had brought 
such high prices. But, in 1813, abundance began to 
lower its price, wheat having been, according to the 
prices paid at Eton College, at 17s. a bushel at Lady- 
day» mnd at only 136. a bushel at Michaelmas, of that 
y««r. By the Lady-day of 1814 it had fallen to lOs. dd. 
|cr busheL 

This continued fall in the price of grain would natn- 
tally alarm the more cautious of the bankers, and credit 
would not be quite so easily obtained. Hence a dimi- 
nBtkm in the amount of country bank notes in circuli^ 
Hon would take place, as really occurred in 1815 ; $skd 
this, by accelerating the fiedl of prices, would increase 
the alarm, and diminish still further this species of 
currency. All the agricultural part of the country 
would now be similarly affected ; the whole anmunt of 
eonntry bank notes and bills in circulation, and, con- 
sequently^ the amount of the currency, would be re-* 
doeed ; and, not only the prices of landed produce, 
I Wt also the prices of bullion, would fall. 
:. miat a process of the kind, and to the extent here 
4escribed, took place at this time, there is ample 
•videnoe on record. Mr. Wakefield stated, in evidence 
before the agricultural committee, in 1821, that ** down 
^.1814 there were banks in almost all parts of £ng-» 
land forcing their paper into circulation at an enormous 
i^ipence to themselves, and, in most instances, to their 
own ruin. There were bankers who gave commission, 
and who sent persons to the market to take up the 
notes of other banks ; these people were called money-* 
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ehangen, and commUion wu paid to them," (8m the 
report of 1821, page 2ia>— And Tooke sajrt> '' the in- 
terval, therefore, between the dose of 1811 and the 
beginning of 1814, united once more the conditkNM ob 
which a gfreat extension of private paper, and of traasae* 
tions on credit, has been shewn to depend ; and there is 
concurrent testimony that such extension did really take 
place to a very considerable degree during that inters 
val." — ^Tooke on prices, vol. 1, page 188. 

In the * Edinburgh Review* for January, 1888^ it is 
sdd, that, ** among the various answers to the queiies 
sent by the board of agriculture, in 1816, to the most 
intelligent persons in different distriets of the country, 
there is hardly one in which the excessive issue of 
country bank notes is not particularly menttoned, as 
one of the principal causes of the enormous rise of rents 
and prices, previously to 1814." And in Maceullodi^ 
* Commercial Dictionary,' it is stated that priees ** sus- 
tained a very heavy fall in the latter end of 1818, and 
the beginning of 1814. And this fsll having proved 
ruinous to a considerable number of formers, and 
produced a general want of confidence, such a destmo- 
tion of provincial paper took place as has rarely been 
paralleled. In 1814, 15, and 16, no fewer than 240 
country banks stopped payment, and 92 commisdoos 
of bankruptcy were issued agdnst those establishments, 
being after the rate of one conmiisslon to every 7i of 
the total number of banks existing in 1813." (See p. 70.) 

These extracts sufficiently shew the state of tiie 
fJEurmers at this period. At Lady-day, in 1815, at EtoB» 
the price of wheat was 10s. per bushel, and at Michael- 
mas 98. The landed interest, both landlords and 
fanners, were alarmed; and imagining that the low 
prices, which originated in superabundant produetioB 
fh>m our own lands, were either caused or aggravasted 
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' Torei^ impcniatioiiy resolved upon haviogf a corn 
U to protect the hornet producer from foreign com- 
tition. To say that this hill had no effect in impeding* 
e hUl of the prices of grain, would he rash and 
roneons ; but that it did not keep up prices as its 
omoters and advocates expected, was shortly after* 
irdB experienced and acknowledged. This hill pro- 
Mted the importation of foreign wheat into Great 
itain until the price rose to SOs. per quarter, and aU 
Mr grain was protected in a similar way. 
It was soon discovered that the com law did not 
be the prices of gnan^ Indeed, if the view we have 
Idbb of the causes of the reduction of the prices is 
maety it was impossible for the law to have had that 
b^ By preventing foreign grain from coming fireely 
m the market, in competition with that of home 
Dtirtii, it prevented prices from sinking so low at the 
1Mb as they otherwise would have done, hut that was 
it could do. It was necessary that the abundant supply 
Mild be taken off, and that a comparative degree of 
ircity should be experienced, before even those who 
n aUe would be disposed to keep back their stocks, 
i tiius suffer the demand to raise the prices.* 
Ilio low prices of landed produce, as the results of 
perabnndant supply, acting upon a paper money sudi 
tiien formed a considerable part of the circulating 
Minm, though now they may appear to the enquirer 
vloiu and natural, and such as must have flowed 
m the causes which were then in opera^n, were, at 
I time, attributed to various other causes. Foreign 
portadon was the first thing complained of; as it 

Mr. Jacob stated, in his examination by the agrieoltaral committee, 
833, that, <* in 1816, at the time of the harvest, there was a stock of 
■tin hand eqnal to six months* consumption, owing to the abundant 
mli af tha three preeedingyeais." 
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WM lald that even a sraaU qvantity of loreiga com h«l 
a great effect in lowering^ the Englith market price. 
Bat when the protectfaig enactments of the corn kir 
produced so little effect, other causes for the Isll k 
price had to be discovered. And, as the Baak-ef 
England, according to law, would be liable to fKf 
their notes in gold in six months after the terminatioa 
of the war, many persons attributed a reduction of tbs 
currency, and a consequent increase of its value, ts 
preparation for that event : this is now known to have 
been a mistaken opinion. The bank had in dronlatioii, 
on the averagfe, during the years 1815 and 16, above 
S7 millions, being a higher average amount than they 
had kept out at any previous period of equal duratioB. 
An apprehension of the effects which would result froai 
a sudden contraction of bank issues had induced the 
government to postpone the period for the resumptiott 
of cash payments, and the bank made use of the power 
thus given, to extend, instead of contracting, thdr 
issues ; and in 1817 they had in circulation upwards of 
90 millions of notes. There can be little doubt that 
this increase of the amount of Bank of England notes, 
at the time that the country notes were so mudi re« 
duced, was attended with good effects. Had it not been 
for the increase prices would have fallen still lower 
than they did; and it would have been much more 
difficult for debtors to meet their engagements. There 
would, in all probability, have been a worse panic than 
there was, and such a one as occurred in 1826 ; the 
country would have been commercially convulsed, and 
peace would have been looked upon as incompatible 
with British prosperity, as, indeed, it was by many at 
the time said to be. Gold would, probably, have sunli 
in currency price below £3. 17s. IQ^d. per ounce, and 
then it would have flowed back into the country Is 
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sq^ly the place of paper, if any more was withdrawn 
firom drcvlation. There is, however, scarcely any 
room to doabt, that, if the war had continued, and 
the superabimdance of landed produce had caused a 
tontraction of country notes, that nearly the same 
effects would have heen experienced as those which 
look place after the peace, more especially if the Bank 
ttf England had not increased their issues much beyond 
what they did. 

Tlie fall in the prices of food operated, for the time, 
Ia fovonr of the g^reat mass of the labouring people. 
U baa been shewn that the prices of labour do not rise 
with the rising prices of food, and it is equally true 
that they do not fall with idling prices. There was, 
Iheiefore, a period, during the fall of prices, in which 
the condition of the labourers was somewhat improved ; 
bat* by 1816, the reduced means of the farmers obliged 
them extensively to decline giving full employment to 
all the agricultural labourers. Evidence of tiiis is to 
be found i^ the replies to questions circulated by the 
board of agriculture in that year, by which time the 
labourers had to participate in the distress of their 
employers. The amounts expended for the relief of 
paupers, in England and Wales, and the prices of 
whMt, were, 



In the year 1812 


Sumt 
Expended' 


PrifqfWkmi 
per quarter. 


£ 
6,656,105 
6,294,584 
5,418,845 
5,724,506 
6,918,217 


9. d 

125 6 

120 

73 9 

66 3 

76 3 


1813 


1814 


„ AVE-V •• 

1815 


1816 


1 . — 



That we see tliat the sum expended for the relief of tlie 
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poor dodined in the commemwmoBt of the hXk of pricw, 
and before the farmen were mnUi impoveriihed ; bit, 
by the year 1816, thoofph the priee of wheat was only 
72i.6d. per quarter, the amonnt ezpeaded wafi6908,lli. 
more than in 1812, when the price was ISSe. 5d. per 
quarter. 

FVom these facts we are enabled' to trace the parti- 
cular worlcings of the system, which had so long^ bees 
followed by the then government, on the condition if 
tlie agricultural part of the community, both fiurmen 
and labourers. The latter had to suffer from tkt 
general effects of that system in the reductioii of rest 
wages ; and the former had to experience the cense^ 
quences of those measures, which, adding to natml 
causes acting in the same direction, gave them, at one 
time, double, or perhaps triple profits, and thus stimu- 
lated them to an extension of production, which, at ImI, 
glutted the market, and brought down the prices ts 
nearly one half the previous highest rate ; — that highest 
rate having been attained partly through the means of 
country bank notes, the withdrawal of which, on a de- 
cline of price, reduced it greatly below what it woaid 
have reached had the country had an equal quantity of 
currency, not liable to be annihilated when most wanted. 

The manufacturing class was somewhat differently 
affected by the circumstances of this period. A great 
abundance of agfricultural produce always gives to them 
a temporary advantage ; for, those commodities which 
they obtain in return for their labour, or for the pro- 
duce of their labour, being cheaper, they get a larger 
portion in exchange for their manufactures, or, in other 
words, the real wages of manufacturers rise. But, in 
addition to this temporary source of comparative pros- 
perity to the manufacturing class in general, the opening 
of new markets, at this time, on the continent of Ea- 
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rape, by the defeat of the French, caused a great de- 
OHHid for nidt British goods as were exported. The 
kind of effect produced may be seen from the price pdd 
for wearily; a |dec« of calico, alreadj adrerted to, 
wbit^Inlltejeitr 1908, and ag;ain in the year 1811, was 
only fis. 6d., hut it rose in 1814 to 10s. ; and this may 
be taken as a specimen of the general advance which 
took place In nearly every article of cotton mannbctnre 
In the spring of that year. This advance was, however, 
pr incip ally the effect of specolation. It was generally 
bdie¥ed that the demand for British goods, in tlie 
Bwr l y opened markets, would he so great as to enable 
tba holders to realize almost any price ; but a short 
tfaie was sufficient to dissipate this delusion. By the 
■ntBDin of that year It was discoTered that the high 
prices could not be sust^ned, and they rapidly declined 
Ib the Hanchester market. The account of the simu 
paid for weaving a common calico, as given in the 
lords' report, do not come down later than 1814, hut 
the alteration in the prices pud for wea^g may be 
teen In an account of those prices given in Harshall's 
'Statistical lUnstrations i and, to enable us to continue 
Ae comparison progreBsively, from time to time, the 
jriccs of weaving a common calico, from the Lords' 
B^ort, are given np to 1814, with the prices paid for 
venring a six-quarter cambric, 12 yards long, as given 
hy Marshall. 



In the years 


\W1 


1813 


.8U 


ISIS 


1816 


For weaving n common calico . . 

Ft.rweavingtt6-4tlis cambric, \ 

12yanls \ 


>. i 

e 6 

8 


7 


10 
,3 


B 6 


1 



ere we see that the price p^d for weaving tliis 
■ibric advanced from 8s. in 1812, to 13t. in 1814; 
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but by 181G it had sunk to only 4s., being joit one half 
tbe Bam paid in I8I2. It is evident that the advance 
arose from erroneous speculation, as the then conceals^ 
but effective causes of decline in prices were in fall 
operation, and exhibited their effects pretty palpably 
in 1815, and still more decidedly in 1816, and foUowiiy 
years. When comparing^ prices of different periodi, 
however, we should recollect that the currency hadaov 
become less depreciated ; and due allowance should be 
made for that circumstance. Taking the 8s. paid la 
1812 to have been in a currency depreciated 10 per 
cent, below that of 1816, wo still have more than 7i> 
paid in the former, and only 4s. in the latter year. 

In 1815 the total net expenditure was j£d5,588,927« 
and the net income from taxes was j676,831,d68.1eaviiiga 
deficiency, to be made up by borrowing, of jS18,757,i»50. 
This expenditure arose partly from winding up tbe 
accounts of the war. 

In 1816 the expenditure was only ^663,440,597^ bat 
as in that year the property tax was repealed, whldi 
had brought in jS15/J&25,000., the net revenue was 
reduced to jS64,294,490., leaving a surplus of ^6851,883. 
The gross revenue taken from the people, and whicb 
included the expence of collecting was about 69 millioBi. 

At the commencement of the war in 1793, a transfer 
of labour from peace to war employments caused a 
great derangement among the productive classes. And 
to another transition, from a state of war to a state of 
peace, the ruling powers of the day, and those wbo 
supported them, ascribed all the distress which was 
experienced in 1816. It cannot be denied, that, 
to divert capital abruptly from its ordinary form of 
employment, is always attended with loss, and com* 
monly with distress ; but we have seen that there were 
other causes in operation at the time, which must have 
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produced great distress if the war had continued. The 
transition from a state of war to peace undoubtedly 
added to the distress, but was neither the sole nor the 
inrindpal cause of it. 

When, through agricultural distress, country bank 
Botes were extensively driven or withdrawn from circu- 
lation, the Bank of England were urgently applied to 
fer extended accommodation ; and, being relieved from 
immediate apprehension of having to pay their own 
notes in gold, they materially extended their issues- 
Mow, had the war continued under these circumstances, 
It is very likely that, when low prices had taken the 
superabundance of grain out of the market, the prices 
would have recovered — country bank notes might again 
luK?e been put out to as great an extent as before — the 
currency might have been even more depreciated than 
in 1812 ; and the mint standard of value might, in the 
end, have been altered. In this way it is quite possible 
tliat a continuance of the war might have given rise to 
m measure which would have had a beneficial effect in 
reUeving the people from a part of the burden of fixed 
money payments. But it was considered that the peace 
rendered it necessary that preparation should be made 
ftr returning, at no distant period, to the old metallic 
standard of value, and for repealing tlie bank restric- 
tion act. This not only induced the Bank of England 
to begin to reduce the quantity of their paper in cir- 
culation, and to increase their stock of gold, but it also 
compelled country bankers to limit their issues, as they 
also would be more liable to be called upon to pay in 
gold. Such considerations, no doubt, induced a more 
cautious issue of notes ; and the quantity of currency 
was kept down nearly to what it would have been if 
the exports had been suffered to draw gold from the 
p 
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roinincrcinl world to fumish u metallic currency for 
Urvnt Britain. Tlie bill, commonly called * Peers biD/ 
pnMHMl in 18111; and it rantMMl Huch preparation to be 
made a» removed a depreciation of 16} per rent, firan 
the currency of 181fl, and 3 or 4 per cent, from that of 
1817 and 18, and at last restored the currency to its 
old Rtandanl \'alue. I)ut any further alterations in the 
value of tlie currency, and of |i;cneral money prieMi 
are attributable not to 'PeePs bill,' but to other caaMi> 
wliich would have had as powerful an influenoe on the 
cxchanfi^able ^'alue qf f^old if 'Peel's bill' had not 
imssed. Tliat bill enacted that the Bank of Engliid 
Hliould be liable to pay their notes in gfold in 188S, tad 
in the interim to pay them in gfold bars at standard 
value, of not less tlmn dO ounces weiffht. But the bank, 
ha\'in^ m*quired a largpe stock of gold in 1821, com- 
menced payinfif in coin on the 2l8t of May of that year. 
And tlius terminated the jieriod, durin||f which, under 
the sanction of law, the currency was 'depredated 
by an excessive issue of paper, which increased its 
quantity beyond that wliich would have been dete^ 
miniMl by the Hup]>ly of gfold. 

The view liere taken accords with tlie facts respectiofr 
the issues of tlic different kinds of money widch made 
up the currency of the ]>eriod, as far as we have accomts 
of them. Tlie amount of country bank notes in cl^ 
nilatiuu Ih not easily ascertained : the foUowinif} as 
far as rcsi>ects countr}' bank notes, is from table* 
made by Mr. Mushet, from tlie returns of Mr.Sed|(w{ck, 
rhainnnn of the lioard of stamps. 
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1813 


. 23,597,000 


44,034,86s 


7,875,:J-5 


46,621,80 


I«U 


. 22,709,000 


28,978,876 


a,oo.i,:)io 


51.687,876 


1815 


. 19,011,000 


27,034,019 


!),i>M,H;)o 


10,035,049 


18IH 


. 13,096,000 


37,075,854 


fl,Ii 16,740 


42,171,834 


1817 


. 15,898,000 


30,099,908 


H,0(M.71U 


■l.'>,997,908 


i8ie 


. 30,507,000 


26,602,838 


7,4(0,305 


47,109,838 
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23,657,610 


7,294,735 


43,021,485 
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1814 
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1815 




l,ftl'l",000 


2,'l7!M.17 


93 6 


1 1816 




1,468,000 


3,:M),II4 


93 


1817 


'. 4.373,337 


1,366,000 


7,M4,aKl 


80 U 


1 )818 


. 2,862,374 


3,311,000 


11,109,381 


80 


\ 1819 


3,574 


4,803,000 


6,721,017 


81 6 



By sa inspecUoA nf this table, it may be Kon tbat 
^ increase in tbe amoant of bonk notes in circulation 
from 1813 to 1814 was ^5.06f!,007., and yet, durlu^ 
this increase, wheat fell from an arcrage of I20s. to 
7d». 9d. I Tbe effect of the isaae of so large an amount 
of paper at this time, on the value of the currency, 
may be seen in tbe price of gold, which sliewed a depre- 
dation of tbe currency in 1813, according to Mr, Tooke, 
of above 35 per cent.* In 1815 tbe amount of country 
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bank notes was redaccd more thaa 3} millions, and of 
Bonk of Eni^land notes ncarljr 2 millions^ which brooght 
down the total amount a little below what it was io 
1813. In 1816 countrj notes were reduced nearly 
to 15 millions, and in 1817 they were not quite 16 
millions, while the Banlc of England notes were in- 
creased to above 30 millions I In 1818 country notes 
came out again freely, and Bank of England notes were 
withdrawn, yet the whole amount of notes in circnls- 
tion was greater in this than in any preceding year, 
except 1814 ; and, in this year (1818), the gold which 
the bank had issued must have been added to the cir- 
culation. In 1816 they had c<Mned gold in hand 
amounting to jS 1,468,000., and in the two following 
years they had gold coined to the amount of ^,137t711- 
which, if they had kept the whole, would have given 
them ^,605,711. of gold coin. But, instead of this 
sum, tiicy had only ;e4,805,000. in 1819 ; so that they 
must have ]>ut into circulation, at this time, nearly 
4 millions uf gold coin, a sum almost equal to the 
reduction in their notes from the highest point in 1817> 
to the amount in 1819. 
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Mr. M«C}ullocb*s table being the most full and recent, and professedly taken 
from official documentH, I have adopted it ; but a little difference in taking 
the averages will gl\c dillVrent results. 
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That we may be the better enabled to trace the causei 
which were at work at this period, the following table 
of fieu^s, relating to the four years, 1816 to 1819, both 
inclusive, is given. 
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average 
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for the relief 


the relief oj 


a QAths 
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per Or. 


of the poor. 


the poor. 


cambric. 


£ 


9. d. 


£ 


£ 


s. d. 


1816.. 


63^440,^97 


76 2* 


62 


8,128,418 


6,918,217 


4 


1817.. 


49,317,435 


94 


1% 


9,320,440 


7,890,148 


4 


1818.. 


48,488,721 


83 8 


8,932,185 


7,531.650 


5 6 


1819.. 


48,438,396 


72 3 


72 


8,719,655 


7,329,594 


4 



The amount of government expenditure in 1813 was 
£lQ0fi54,l25,f and, by the price of gold, the currency 
was then depreciated 22^ per cent., which would 
give an expenditure, in gold value, of ^^84,863,697. ; 
and, from the table, it appears that not more than 
jS48,4d8,396. were expended in 1819. Now, whether 
we estimate the amount of the difference in gold or in 
wheat, we shall find that the government took from 
the people a much smaller amount of wealth in the 
latter than in the former year ; and, as the government 
took less, more should have been left with the people, 
to be by them enjoyed. The same observations will 
apply with more or less force to each of the inter- 
mediate years. 

Bat the extent of parish relief which was necessary 
for the poor, does not indicate any improvement in 
their condition ; as, in 1813, a sum equivalent to about 
14X10,000 quarters of wheat was sufficient for their 
n^ief ; whereas, in 1819, a sum equal to more than 
2,000,000of quarters was required. Who, then, obtained 
that amount of wealth which the government ceased to 
take from the community ? The derangement arising 

• Manball, page lOl. These are the prices of a medium quality. 
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oQt of a transition from war to peace employments 
might have some effect on particular classes, hut could 
not produce any extensive and long continued general 
effects. To account for the little relief experienced at 
this time by the people, from the less lavish expenditure 
of the government, we must advert to the nature of 
the particular burdens removed. 

The drains of the government were first lessened by 
the cessation of loans ; but, although this would be 
ultimately followed by a rise of wages to the same 
extent, the effect would not be immediately felt. It 
would be necessary that the amount of wealth, which 
had been annually taken up by the government in loans, 
should be left to be employed as capital, in competition 
with the other existing capital ; and that thus profit 
should be reduced, and wages made to rise ; but this 
operation would require time. When a loan is first 
made at the breaking out of a war, the rate of profit 
does not rise on all capital instantaneously, but only on 
that portion which is in what is called the London 
market — that is, the money in the hands of specula- 
tors, bill discounters, and bankers ; and from them the 
rise, in due time, extends to all circulating, and, finally, 
to all fixed capital. When loans cease, the rate of 
profit does not immediately fall on all capital. The 
capital must first accumulate in the hands of its owners, 
and come into competition with circulating, and, 
also, with fixed capital, and it is only when it has 
reduced the rate of profit on the latter, that the ML 
effect on wages is experienced. This view of the effects 
of a cessation of loans will account for the labouring 
class not experiencing immediate relief equal to the 
amounts left in the hands of the capitalists. The 
tendency to a decline in the rate of profit may, however, 
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be traced io the rise of the prices of 3 per cent-oonsolSy 
Yhich were, m 1816, at 62, but, by 1818, had risen to 
79i ; ao ^at, in the f<nriner year, ^1^62. obtained an 
nwiBty ci ^. whereas, in the latter year, it required 
^678. 15&i to obtain the same annuity. 

. It so happened also, that, in taking* off taxes, 
that course was pursued which gave the least reUef, 
either immediate or final, to the labouring part of the 
oommunity; for, instead of taking off those taxes 
which pressed immediately on them, and thus affording 
tbem reUef in the most direct way, and in the shortest 
tiliie, the property-tax was repealed ; a tax the only 
oae whidi did not come finally out of the pockets of the 
bbonrers, and from the repeal of which, relief to them, 
to any considerable extent, would come the most cir- 
evitously, and at the most distant period. The pro- 
perty-tax was paid principally by land proprietors, 
fiindholders, and capitalists. Now, of these, the fund- 
holders would be immediately benefited to the fall 
ampunt of the tax ; and, as the government had less 
ooBUuand over the wealth produced by the people, the 
fimdholders would have just so much more command. 
The sum would be merely transferred from the govern- 
ment to the fundholder, both being net receivers ; 
and, with reference to the condition of the productive 
dasaes, it was of no consequence whether the govem- 
^uut or the fundholder expended the amount. Land 
pf«q[>rietors, also, while they received the same rents, 
would find that the repeal of the property-tax left them 
so much more to expend ; and, instead of the govem- 
ment, they would have the command over, and would 
e9Mum€f the amount of the tax. 

.. When a tax is imposed on capitalists, in whatever 
shape it may be taken, the rate of profit, eventually, 
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rises equal to the tax, as has been before explained; 
and it follows, that, when a tax advanced by capitalists 
is repealed, the rate of profit will foil equal to the tax. 
But the effects are not simultaneous — they do not take 
place at the same time. The property-tax being re- 
pealed, the capitalist would, for a time, have the pre- 
vious high rate of profit which was caused by the tax, 
although he would have ceased to pay it. His net profit 
would, therefore, be higher than was requisite to keep 
up the existing stock of capital ; and, in a little time, 
capital would become more plentiful. Profit would 
then fall, and when it had fallen equal to the tax, the 
condition of the labourer would be so' far improved by 
the repeal of the tax. These considerations are suffi- 
cient to shew that the condition of the poorer part of 
the labouring class could not be immediately improved 
by a repeal of the property-tax, and was not likely to 
be ever improved by it, beyond what the fall in the 
rate of profit would accomplish. 

Such being the only alterations consequent on the re* 
duction of the expenditure of the government during the 
first four years of peace, no surprise need be felt at the 
benefit of that reduction not reaching the g^eat mass 
of the people. The land proprietors and fondholders 
were most palpably and materially benefited j and the 
capitalists had a temporary advantagfe in the repeal 
of the tax ; but the labourers had to endure their 
privations, and what they were is shewn too plainly in 
the sums necessary to afford them relief up to the year 
1819. 

The foreign commerce of the country, during the 
same time, appeared to be extremely flourishing ; the 
exports had greatly increased in quantity, and grain 
had been imported to a large amount, the money prices 
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^^ing kept up to a high rate in a currency not much 
predated. The exports and imports may be seen in 
^^e following table : — 



1 In the Years 


British produce if mant^faetures. 


Official value oj 

imports 

retained/or 

consumption. 


Declared value 
of exports. 


Official value 
of exports. 


1816 


£ 
40,328,940 
40,337,118 
45,188,250 
34,248,495 


£ 
34,774,520 
39,235,397 
41,963.527 
32,923,575 


£ 
12,933,255 
19,647,049 
24,983,998 
19,775,664* 


1817 


1818 


1819 





From this table it would appear that the nation was 
in a flourishing condition. The quantities of exported 
goods had increased from ^34,774,526. in 1816, to 
^1,963,527. in 1818 : although there was a fallmg off 
in the quantity exported in 1819, it having been in that 
year only ^632,923,575. Yet the poor required more 
relief than at any former period. Here, then, we have 
the government expenditure reduced from ^84,863,697. 
of gold value in 1813, to ^648,438,396. in 1819, with an 
increasing foreign commerce, and, at the same time, the 
numbers and productive power of the people were 
known to have augmented, and yet distress increases t 
How is this to be accounted for ? There must have 
been counteracting causes at work ; and these we 
must endeavour to trace out, following them through 
their particular modes of operation, to their final effect 
on the condition of the people. 

The first of these, to which we shall advert, is the 
restoration of the currency to the standard value. The 
currency was, for some time prior to, and including 



* Marshall, page 99. 
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1813, dsfireciatedy say, 20 per oent. Bat from that 
time, with some fluctuatioiiB, down to 1821, the depre- 
ciation became less, until in that year it ceased, as 
gfold was then at standard price. In stating the reduc- 
tion of government expenditure, we have allowed for 
this depreciation in 1813, by taking the amount }n goldi 
and not in the currency of that period. But there are 
other fixed money payments which the productive part 
of the people may have to make, and which, in fact, 
the British people had to make, to a considerable 
amount, at this time. These are annuities of various 
kinds : sums engaged to be paid by lease for all Idnds 
of mines, buildings, houses, warehonsea, mills ; — com- 
positions for tithes, mortgages, &c,, and, lastly, rents of 
lands. These haWng all to be now paid in a currency 
increased in value 20 per cent., would, in effect, cause 
20 per cent, more of produce to be taken from the 
payers, and given to the receivers. Whatever might 
be the form in which the payment might be made, 
this would be the real effect. Every payer would have 
to part with 20 per cent, more goods to obtain the 
money wherewith to pay, and every receiver would, in 
the money which ho received, obtain the power of 
purchasing and consuming 20 per cent, more of the 
produce of labour. Now, as the body of receivers are 
of the wealthy and unproductive class, and the payers 
are of the poorer and productive classes, the former 
would be the gainers, and the latter the losers by the 
rise in the value of the currency. It has been. suffi- 
ciently explained before, that, whatever burden the 
capitalist may have to bear, it affects him only tem- 
porarily ; and when capitalists, in this way, were gene- 
rally obliged to pay annuities 20 per cent, more in 
value, the gross rate of profit would be proportionately 
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%^t ap, luid the whole effect of the alteration in the 
^^alae of the annuities would fall on the labouring 
classes, aad would be, finally, taken from wages. The 
I'ent paid for land at the end of the war has been sup- 
posed to have been 40 millions, and rents did not then 
&11, as a strong expectation was generally entertained 
that prices would again rise. The passing of the com 
bill of 1815 contributed to the fixing of this expecta- 
tion ; and,, in point of fact, rents did keep up to the 
irar rate, or rather to the rate pud in the low-valued 
currency. If we imagine all other annuities, payable by 
the productive classes, to have amounted to 10 millions, 
it will give a sum to be paid of ^50,000,000., and 
this, in a currency increased in value 20 per cent, 
would command as much wealth as 60 millions would 
previously have done. Even if we suppose the whole 
of these annidties to amount only to 40 millions, then 
these 40 would be equal in value to what 48 would have 
been in the depreciated currency. As we find the 
annuities to be either 40 or 50 millions, we shall have 
to conclude that the cessation of a depreciated state of 
the currency was equal to an additional tax of either 8 
or 10 millions sterling in that currency, and the labour- 
ing class finally lost, and the receivers of the annuities 
gained, that amount, by the rise in the value of the 
currency to the old metallic standard of value. 
. But the restoration of the currency to an undepre- 
ciated state was not the only alteration which it under- 
went at this time. Gold was rising in its exchangeable 
value, from an alteration in those circumstances which 
had previously determined it to flow towards this 
country with a strong force. The tendency of gold to 
0OW into or towards the country became, at this period, 
weaker, or it ebbed back from the country ; and had 
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the currency been made np entirely of gold at the time, 
gold would have flowed out until the quantity was re« 
duced, and prices had sunk to a lower level. The existenee 
of paper money, when that paper was made liable to be 
paid in gold, did not, however, keep up the quantity of 
currency materially above what it would have been, if 
constituted of gold alone ; as the paper was reduced to 
the quantity to which the gold would |iave amounted 
in the absence of paper. And as gold either ceased to 
flow towards this country with equal force, or ebbed 
back from it, paper was obliged to be taken in, to 
preserve it at the same level as the gold. If this had 
not been done gold would have become relatively 
scarce, and would have risen in paper price, instead of 
falling as it did. Country bank notes must, at this time, 
have been withdrawn from circulation to an extent 
sufficient not only to put an' end to the depreciation of 
the paper below gold, but also, to an extent sufficient 
to make its value rise equal to the rise that was taking 
place in the exchangfeable value of gold itself. Aj 
there was a two-fold reduction in the value of the 
currency during the progress of the war, first from a 
fall in the exchangeable value of gold, and afterwards 
from an excessive issue of paper ; so there was now a 
two-fold rise in the value of the currency, first from a 
withdrawal of paper to an extent sufficient to remove 
the depreciation arising from the excessive issue of 
paper, and afterwards sufficient to raise its value equal 
to the rise in the exchangeable value of gold. The 
reasons for asserting that gold itself rose in value at 
this time, we now proceed to state. 

The returns of the official values of the commodities 
exported express their quantities, and the declared 
values give the currency prices of the period. If, there- 
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^we, we allow for the depreciation of the currency at 
^lie time, we may obtun the aggregfate value of the 
^cqiorts in gold, or their bullion values. Now, by 
eomparing the bullion values with the quantities at 
miccessive periods, we find what alterations were taking 
]^ace in the power of the exports to command gold, in 
the great market of the world, and to determine it to 
flow towards this country. The official and declared 
values, the latter being reduced to gold value, and 
esqpressed in millions, for the following periods, will 
ihew the alterations which were taking place. In the 
period of 

5 yrs. froml798 tol802,the gold value was 201, the official, 120, 
dyrs. „ 1803tol808, „ 236, „ J40, 

6yT8. „ 1809tol814, „ 212, „ 190, 

5yr8. „ 1815tol8I9, „ 192,* „ 190. 

Here we perceive that, while the quantities of goods 
exported increased from 120 in the first period to 190 
in the last, the gold value fell from 201 to 192. . The 
■ quantities increased about seven-twelfths, and the gold 
value decreased about one twenty-second part, shew- 
ing that the power which any portion of the exports 
possessed to command gold had considerably declined. 
The command over gold seems to have been about the 
same during the two first periods, as, in both of them, 
the g^ld values were to the quantities as about 20 to 
12, in the third period a great alteration took place, 
and the gold value was to the quantity only as 20 to 
18, and in the last period we see they are nearly as 
20 to 20. 

It thus appears that the improvements effected in 
the production of British exports commanded a more 

* S09 millions were the amounts in these 5 years, from which take 8^ 
per cent, for depreciation, and the gold value, in round numbers, will b« 
192 millions. 
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copious supply of gfold from the rest of the world up to 
the period terminating in 1808 ; but, after that time, 
either from abundanee of supply of exports, or from 
foreign competition, or from l)oth of these causes to. 
gether, the power of commanding this supply of gfM 
was weakened. Up to 1808, as gold was procured at 
comparatively little cost in products. Its exchangeable 
value was low ; but, after that period, as more goods 
had to be given for gold, it was obtained at a 'some- 
what greater cost in products, and Its exchangeable 
value began to rise, slowly at first, and not very per- 
ceptibly ; but, by the end of 1814, it shews itself pljsloly 
in the reduced gold prices of the exports, and most 
have affected the gfeneral prices of all conmiodities 
produced and consumed within the country. The alte- 
ration was, partially, concealed for a time, by paper 
remaining in circulation in a depreciated state; but, 
when a part of that paper was withdrawn by country 
banks, in consequence of the superabundance of grain» 
and its decline in price; and, more especially, wben 
the banks found that they must prepare for paying in 
gold, and the issuers of paper were compelled to draw 
it in, until it acquired the value of gold, the decline of 
prices became general and palpable. 

But the improvements in the production of exports, 
and the consequent low exchangeable value of gold b 
the first instance, and the subsequent rise of that value 
on the falling of the selling prices of the exports, 
could not have been a simple or uniformly progressive 
operation. The improvements were successive ; but, 
when the earliest improvement had had its maximum 
effect, and when the fall in price of the article made 
by it was about to suffer gold to recover its value, 
another improvement might be, and, in point of fact, 
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iras made. In this way the great power over foreign 
gpold first, and redaction of price to the foreign con- 
sumer afterwards, might proceed in all imaginable 
degfrees of relation to each other. The article which 
had required 40 days' labour, upon being produced with 
80, would determine some certain supply of gold, which 
would raise money prices to some given height, while, 
Bl the same time, an increasing supply of this article 
might be lowering its own price in the foreign market, 
and, at last, might lower it so much as to cause the 
supply of gold to begin to decline. But now the other 
improvement might take place, and the same article 
be produced in 20 days. The reduction of its price 
might become, say, equal to the extent of the first im- 
provement, the foreigner getting it for only three- 
iMirths of the gold he had given previously to any im- 
provement. But the second improvement beginning 
now to produce its effect might be sufficient to keep 
the supply of gold strong, the currency full, and its 
value low. In time a superabundance of the doubly- 
improved article might sink its price still lower, and 
the foreigner might obtain it for, say, the price of 28, 
29, or 24 days' labour ; and in this way, at last, the 
improved article being produced and exported in suffi- 
cSent abundance, the whole benefit might, finally, be 
absorbed by the foreign consumer ; the price sinking 
in a ratio equal to the whole improvement, and British 
lilbour commanding only the same quantity of gold as 
it did previously to the first improvement. 

In the earlier progress of these alterations, the money 
prices of the improved exported articles would be thus 
raised, compared with the quantities of labour required 
for their production, as would also the prices of those 
articles produced in an unimproved way — the earlier 
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effect of a more full supply of gold being to raise the 
gold prices of all things. Now it is dear, that if the 
exports were made up of goods, in part produced in 
improved, and in part in unimproved modes, tliat the 
fall wliich, in time, would take place in the former 
might be counterbalanced by the rise in the money 
prices of the latter, and thus the aggregate quantities 
and prices might preserve about the same relation to 
each other. It seems tolerably evident that the un- 
varying relation of quantity to price, in the whole of 
the period from 1798 to 1808, was preserved in this way. 
A fall took place in the prices of the improved articles, 
wliile the unimproved rose in price, and the two alter- 
ations balanced each other ; but, after that period, the 
fall appears to have continued in the prices of the im- 
proved articles, while either but little or no further 
rise took place in the prices of those wliich were unim- 
proved. Indeed, it seems that even a constant succes- 
sion of important improvements cannot raise gold prices 
beyond some certain height, as the rise first checks, 
and, if carried sufficiently far, at last destroys, the ex- 
port of articles produced in on unimproved way. This 
drives more labour and capital to the production of the 
improved articles ; and the result, in no long time, is a 
superabundance of those articles, and a reduction of 
their selling prices in foreign markets. At the same 
time, as the general rise of money prices ridses the 
prices of all articles produced in an unimproved way, 
a strong stimulant is presented for the more extensive 
importation of those articles from other countries. 

Tlie money prices of food, as well as of other articles 
similarly produced, rise when there is a general rise of 
money prices ; but this makes their home prices so much 
above the foreign prices, as to tempt to an increase of 
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their importation ; and this increase tends to take gold 
o«t of tlie country at the same time that cheaply pro- 
duced exports, selling at high prices, tend to bring it 
fai : and, the two forces acting in opposite directions, 
an ^uillbrinm is established which leaves money prices 
wX some certain level. If, by prohibiting importation 
iif grain, yon weaken this counteracting force, you may 
keep up prices to a higher range ; and the checl^ to 
U^er piy;es, arising from importation, may be then 
itmnd in some other article, the difference in the prices 
of which, in the home and foreign markets, offers the 
greatest inducement to importation. If importation 
dioald be generally clogged and impeded by high im- 
port duties, the range of prices might be carried still 
bigher. In foct, under such a system, the smuggler 
m^ht become the regulator of the quantity of currency, 
and the determiner of the range of money prices.* 

Impeding importation would not, however, perma- 
nently secure very high money prices, because the high 
priees of the exports would check their i^ales in foreig^n 
eoontries ; and that check, acting together with com- 
petition in the production of the exports at home, 
wiNild lower their selling prices to such a rate as would 
ghre only common profits and wages in Qreat Britain. 
If money prices were now much higher in Great Bri- 
tain than in foreign countries, the British producer 
would have an inducement to go to another country, 
wkere money prices were low, and become the rival of 
Us eonntrymen in foreign markets. Foreigners, also, 
would establish rival manufactories, and the higher 
die range of money prices in Great Britain, the stro nger 
would be the inducement to establish them ; so that 



* In Spain tiiis appcarn actually to hare occurred. 
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^tJU f\ the final effect of a system which should aim at keeping' 
Y^ up a high level of gold prices would be an earlier 
\ ^ ^ ^V ' transfer of the improved manufacture to other countries. 
V^U'' The effect of exporting articles made in an improved 

v)l\^>^' way is, then, to lower the exchangeable value of gold, 
L^/y ^ ' . or to raise the gold prices of commodities to some oer- 
^ (iXiy tiun height, when counteracting causes begin to (^lerate, 
. A and, at last, limit the possible height to which prices 
f^^^^^ can be carried. The prices may remain at yme high 
f(Jk level for a greater or less time, according to the extent 
^v(t9 of the improvements, the opportunities for counterae- 
tion by importation, or the facilities for establishing 
rival manufactories in other countries. At the period 
of which we are treating, all these causes were 
operating, with more or less force, from time to time. 
The improvements in the cotton manufacture, in par- 
ticular, were great and progressive ; gold was procured 
for little labour, in return for exports, and gold prices 
rose. The superior profits and wages at first ob- 
tained in that department of manufacture, caused a 
grreat extension of the manufacture at home, while rival 
establishments were appearing in other countries ; and 
the effect, in due course of time, was a decline in the 
selling prices of the articles, which gave a larger part 
of the benefit of the improvement to the consumer, and 
reduced the power of the prodiicer to command gold. 
Gold prices then began to fall, while the superior 
facilities, presentcd,by a state of peace, for importation, 
counteracted more strongly the effect of cheap exports. 
This superior facility for importation was checked by 
the corn-bill, but the importation of other articles had 
its degree of influence ; and when an equilibrium was 
estabh;^^.ed, it was at a lower range of money prices 
than that which existed during the war. 
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Tlie alteration in the valae of the currency was not 
llien attributable solely to withdrawing enough of paper 
to restore it to a level with gold, but also to a rise in 
Ae value of gold itself. 

Mr. Jacob, Mundell, and others, have contended that 
tbe reduction of prices, since 1812, is the effect of a 
fidling off in the supply of the precious mctf i j&om the 
mines ; but the evidence they adduce is oi a /ery un- 
satisfoctory nature* If the decline of prices i iid been the 
result of a reduced supply of the metals, that decline 
would have been experienced throughout all the 
eoiintries of the commercial world ; but no such decline 
took place. The general range of money prices in 
eotttinental Europe has remained about the same during ■ - /< ( 



the last 40 years. The great general alterations in '/'<^«!i<.< 
prices^ during that period, hare been local, and con- '"'' ' i^t 
fined to Great Britain, or to articles dependent on the ^'\*'^'j. ^ 
market of Great Britain. 

M. Say, in answer to enquiries made by Mr. James,* 
says, ** you address to me several questions, of which 
the principal is to know if prices have undergone, in 
Fraaoe, the same revolution as in England ? A^ regards 
the precious metals, I can answer^ no. As regards 
wheat, the prices have never been more variable than 
within the last 20 years. Tiiere have been ^'"ry good 
cropSy and very bad crops ; and the contracts /*->r i le 
annies, made sometimes at any price, augmented the 
effects of the vicissitudes of the seasons. The me^lium 
price of wheat, in the important market of Royc, in 
Picardy, one year with another, for the 14 years ending 
in 1816, was nearly 29 llvres for the scptier of Paris ; 
bat this price is evidently too high, as these 14 years 

• Tbe letter appeared in the * Morning Chronicle* of August, 1832. 
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eootalo two yean of famine, and three epochs of 
•applies for Bonaparte, for the important campaigni (rf 
Moscow, of Lfcipsic, and of the hundred days/* 

"The price of colonial produce has fallen much in 
FVanoe ; but this proves nothing more than the advan- 
tage of having the sea free/'. . " Although it is diffienlt, 
consequently, to judge of the value of money, after the 
variation in the price of such and such an article, never- 
theless, we can state that things generally have not 
fallen in price in France since the depreciation and the 
restoration of the paper money in England, except as 
far as particular circumstances may have contrilmted, 
as the introduction of cheaper and more expeditions 
processes of fabrication, &c. I do not believe, tiiere- 
fore, that there is any ground fbr saying that tiie ML 
of prices in England has its analogy on the continent 
It appears to me that it proceeds entirely from the 
alterations in the value of your money.'* — See Tooke, 
vol. 1, p. 179. 

According to the Marquis Gamier, taking the ex- 
change at 25 francs, wheat, at tlie market of Paris, for 
the nineteen yearn ending in 1810, was at an average of 
46s. 6d, per quarter. Count Chaptal, in his work * Snr 
1' Industrie Fran9oise,' published in 1819, estimates 
the ordinary average price of wheat throughout France 
at 42s. lOd. per quarter. Tlie average price in Eiugland, 
for the nineteen years ending in 1819, according to 
the Commons' report of that year, was 87s. 8d« per 
quarter ! 

Tliat we may see the periods of high prices in Eng- 
land, the following table is given of the mean prices of 
wheat, on the 1st of January, and the 1st of July of 
each year, during periods of seven years each, ending 
with 1798, 1805, l6l2, and 1819, taken Xrom the Com- 
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i' report, on the resumption of cash pajments in 

• 

L 1792 to 1798^ arerage of the mean prices of wheat per qr . . 668. (ML 
il799to1805, „ .. 62s.0d, 

il806tol812, „ ..9l8.4cL 

I'leiS to 1819, „ ..73«.8d. 

iring this period, great variations in the seasons, 
udng abundance or scarcity, affected France and 
land alike, as is almost always the case, from the 
iguity and similarity of climate. Both were at 

and could obtain supplies from other countries 
under considerable disadvantages. This was the 

more particularly with France ; and yet the gold 
I of wheat was, in England, nearly double the 
I that it was in France. Gold in England, from the "^ "^ ^'/ 
SB explained, had only about one-half the ex- 
geable value that it possessed in France. 
e mean price of wheat in 1819 (72s. 3d. p^ qnar- 
nay be taken as the indicator of the general decline .. , . ( ^^ 
oney prices, or of the rise in the value of gold. mJ^^ ' 
, taking this rise to have been, up to 1819, 10 per -i. ,, : fC 
^ then the whole sums of net wealth paid by the 
active dasses, at that period, would be, from tids 
s alone, increased in value 10 per cent., and addi- 
1 wealth to that amount would be taken from 
L For a certun time, it is true, some of this would 
imished by the capitalists ; but it would be finally 
by labourers alone, and their privations would be 
ortionally increased. . 

le total net wealth, furnished at this time, may be 
town at 100 millions — ^that is, 50 millions to Indl- 
il annuitants, and 50 millions to the government ; 
the rise in the value of gold, 10 per cent., would 
3 this 100 millions equal to 110 millions previous 
e rise. Add to this the 20 per cent, increase in 
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value, consequent on the removal of depredation, and 
we have, from alterations in the value of the currencyi 
additional wealth taken from the people equal to 90 
per cent, on the total sum, or the 100 millions would 
now command commodities equal to 130 millions when 
the currency was at its lowest value ; while the benefit 
which the labouring classes would receive could arise 
only through a reduction In the rate of profit, conse- 
quent on the cessation of loans, and the repeal of the 
property and income tax. This statement, it is con- 
eeived, is quite suflELcient to account for the condition of 
the labouring classes not improving immediately after 
the termination of the war. 

Tihe increase of population would, there is no doabt, 
counteract to some extent the additional burdens thus 
imposed, as such increase would enable the people to 
furnish the required wealth with more ease ; and, had 
it not been for this advantage, the rise in the value of 
the currency would have had a still more injurious 
effect on the condition of the people than that which 
was actually experienced. But, on the other hand, the 
fidl in the selling prices of the exports would make it 
necessary that a larger portion of British labour should 
be engaged in their production than when they sold at 
higher prices. The same amount of imports, therefore, 
cost larger quantities of British labour ; that is, they 
were dearer in labour value, or required more labour 
to procure them ; and le^s labour was, consequently, 
left to produce annually at home all that great mass of 
wealth which satisfies the demands of the net didm- 
ants, and subsists the whole conmiunity. 
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From 1820 to 1828. 

ftlPlAL OP TAXIS.— THB BISE OF BINT DUBINO THI WAB BVSTAllf BB 
DUBIM6 PBACB.— ^ITHBS.-'-THB CUBBBNCY FBOM 18E30 tO 1886.^ 
SPPBCT8 OF LOW PBICB OF FOOD ON MANUFACTUBB8. — POOB'S 
BATE, DECLINE IN THB BATE OF PBOFIT.— EXP0BT8.— THI PANIC 
OP 1885.— SMALL N0TB8.— INCEBASE OF HANDFACTUBBS, AND 
BBDUCTION OF PBICES OF BXPOBTS.— BLBMBNTS OP COST OP SUPPLY 
OF GOLD AND OP PBICE.— BEST CBITBBION OP THB TALUB OP 
MONBT.— COMPONENT PABTS OF PBICB. 
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In the year 1820 the total government expenditure 
was ^50,259,032. leaving a surplus, to he used in buying 
ttp the deht, of ^667,436.* 

In 1821 taxes on horses used in husbandry were 
repealed, to the amount of ^6480,000. and the expen- 
diture was ^649,254,306. leaving a surplus, that year. 

In 1822 taxes were reduced, on malt from ds. 6d. 
per bushel to 2s. 6d. amounting to ^1,400,000. ; on 
leather, from 3d. ^ lb. to lid.^^e300,000. ; on salt, 
firom 30s. per cwt. to 2s. 6d.^^l,300,000. and the re- 
mainder to cease on the 5th of January, 1825. The 



• Marshall, p. 113. 
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tonnage dnty on shipping was also repealed, amovntiDg 
to jei60,000. ,•— making a total of ^63,610,000. of 
taxes taken off. The expenditure, in this year, was 
^645,036,195. leaving a surplus of J^,788,481. 

In the year 1823 assessed taxes were partially re- 
pealed to the amount of ^,360,000. and there was a 
reduction of the duty on spirits in Scotland ; yet, In 
that year, the net income of the government was 
^654,473,871. The expenditure was de48,385,90a 
and the surplus ^66,087,873. 

In 1824 the reduction in the duty on rum, from 
lis. 7id. per gallon tol0s.6d. gave a relief of ^8150,000.; 
on coal carried coastways, ^8100,000.; on raw sllki 
firom 5s. 6d. to 8d. and on thrown silk, firom 14s. 8d.to 
7s. 6d. — ^^6450,000.; on foreign sheeps'wool, fromOd. 
tojd. gave ^6350,000.; and a repeal of stamp duty 
on law proceedings gave j6200,000. making a total 
reduction of j61,250,000. in that year :— yet the net 
income was j655,456,575. 

In these five years ^,700,000. in taxes were taken 
off, independent of the reduction in the duty on spirits 
in Scotland, In 1823, which would make the whole 
about eight millions. At the time, this reduction was 
flonsidered to have g^ven great relief; as, towards the 
end of the period, an appearance of general prosperity 
was exhibited by the country $ but this appearance was, 
two years afterwards, found to have been falladous. 

In looking at the taxes repealed, or reduced, in these 
five years, it will be seen that many of them, which 
were the earliest taken off, were such as pressed more 
particularly upon the land. Those on horses used In 
husbandry, on malt, on leather, and on salt, to the 
amount of ^,380,000. pressed almost entirely on the 
land. This drcumstance, of itself, would not have 
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beea of material importance, if it had not been oon- 
nected witli something else, as we have seen that all 
taxes come finally out of wages ; but the reduction of 
these taxes enabled the land proprietors the more 
easily to keep np their rents. It is, indeed, often 
loosely said, that rents have been reduced since the 
termination of the war ; but what evidence have we of 
this fiict ? Some wlio had advanced them beyond the 
general rate they attained, in 1812 and 1813, may have 
fedaced theirs ; but it does not appear that any general 
reduction has taken place. The corn-law of 1815 fed 
the farmers with hopes that high prices would be sus- 
tained, and they dung to their farms through the 
trying year 1816. When prices fell still lower, in 1822, 
they were- somewhat relieved by the repeal of taxes, 
and expectations were kept alive, which prevented rents 
irom being lowered, although the prices of produce had 
fidl^<mehalf. 

It is folly shewn, at the commencement of this work, li 
that rent is a tax levied on the farmer, and, through // 
him, on the rest of the community. And that the land' 
proprietors, when circumstances induce them to act 
together, can raise the rent to as large an amount as 
die community can possibly pay. Individual owners of 
small portions of land cannot do tliis ; nor can it be 
imagined that there is any actual conspiracy or concert, 
on tiie part of the proprietors, against the rest of the 
oommunity, seeing that the parties are very numerous 
and spread over the whole country, and are generally 
unaware of the great power which, collectively, they 
possess : fortuitous circumstances must, therefore, oper- 
ate to produce any considerable rise of rent. It must be 
the result of proceedings in which all the parties im- 
mediately concerned, are, although acting indepen- 
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dently of each other, hiduced to concur, and such wai 
the nature of the circumstance! in operation at this 
period, 

DuringtheprogresBofthewarthereductionintheyaliie 
of the money in which the tenant engaged to pay his rent 
altered the contract to the advantage of the tenant^ 
and this alteration happened to be progfressive through- 
out the war. The holders of land were truly considered 
the most prosperous class in the community ; and the 
natural consequence was, a keen competition for land, 
at rents greatly advanced ; it having been found that 
agreeing to pay a rent beyond the rate of the time was 
advantageous, because the alteration in the value of the 
currency in which it was paid, enabled the tenant to 
pay, with compai:ative ease, what had been previously 
considered an extravagant rent. In this way rents 
were ndsed up to the year 1814, when, it is presumed, 
they reached an average of ^1. an acre, on 40 millions 
of acres in Great Britain.* But if our facts have been 
true, and our arguments conclusive, these 40 millions 
sterling of rent would command, in 1813, not more of 
common commodities than 20 millions would have done 
in 1793, the currency having been reduced 50 per cent 
in value. In this period, therefore, the rise of rent was 
almost nominal, the probability being, that any rise in 
its real value did not do more than furnish to tlie pro- 
prietors the means of paying additional taxes imposed 
on them. But in a subject of this kind, it is imprac- 

* A fium, containing 33 Cheshire acres, in Wballey, Derbyshire, waS) in 
1797, let for £30. a year, the landlord paying all taxes } at present the 
owner can get £80. a year for it, the tenant paying all taxes. In CheshlrSi 
near Sandbach, fire fiurms, in 1703, and two others, in 180S, let for £8ia— 
at present for £1,790. The common adrance, firom the commenetmen^of 
the war, in the various cases that have come to my knowledge, tppetfs to 
have been after the rate of firom one to about two and a half. 
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ticable to go into minute particulars, as we have not 
data to proceed upon ; all, therefore, that can be done, 
is, from the facts in our possession, to assume some 
general amounts; and, if those amounts prove fur 
approximations to the truth, they answer the purpose 
of illustrating the causes of the alterations which were 
taking place in the conditions of different classes of 
lodety, as well as if perfect accuracy were attained in 
the detail of facts. 

In computing the amount of rent of land in 1813 at 
40 millions, the land proprietors are then presumed to 
have been in a situation to command the means of 
living in about the same style as in 1793, the advance 
of nominal rent compensating them for the reduction 
in the value of the currency, and the additional taxes 
Hiey had to pay. But after the period of 1813, the tide 
of value turned — the cause of depreciation was removed, 
—-and gold began to return to an exchangeable value 
in this country, nearer to an equality with that which 
it had in other European nations ; and, had rents fallen 
in amount as money rose in value, the productive part 
of the community would have felt no injurious effects 
from the alterations in rent, seeing that only the same 
qoantities of wealth would continue to be taken from 
tliem. Rents, however, did not fall, but remained at 
the same nominal sums, while those sums were repre- 
senting larger quantities of wealth. 

A principal influencing cause of this stationary 
nominal and rise of real rent was, the tenacity with 
which tenants adhered to their farms, through igno- 
rance of the real nature of the situation in which they 
were placed. Farming had been so profitable a pursuit 
that it was clung to in the natural expectation that it 
would become so again. Of the causes which had 
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reduced the value of money, the farmers, as a body, 
were as little aware as the ministers or leg^lators of the 
tfane shewed themselves to be, and of the causes that 
were then ndsiug its value, they were equally uida- 
formed ; they, tlierefore, gpenerally kept their grouid 
as well as they could. Now, a general eoncurrence of 
the farmers, in the payment of any rate of rent, is 
sufficient to establish that rate ; and, in this way, tiie 
rents first paid in a currency of low value were retained 
in a currency of higher value. The removal of the 
depreciation was at a time when the fisurmers had mudb 
of the large profits obtained during a long previous 
period, and they were, tlierefore, the better able to 
stand that blow. The rise In the value of gold was 
more gradual, and gave them time to adjust themselvei 
to their reduced condition ; and, between the termina- 
tion of the war, and the last year of the period of 
which we are now more particularly treating, 1824> 
they seem to have settled down Into a state in wluch 
they have been compelled to part with much larger 
proportions of their produce to obtain the means of 
paying their high money rents. Their ability to pay 
their labourers became, of course, reduced ; their in- 
genuity was exercised in paring down wages to the 
lowest possible rate ; and more labourers sanlc into the 
ranks of pauperism. And thus the farmers, the lalnnir- 
ing paupers, and the parish officers, have been strug- 
gling on under increasing difficulties. The prices of 
the articles consumed by paupers declined; bat the 
sums necessary to g^ve them relief continued equally 
large. 

The burden of tithes too increased at the same time, 
as they now became much more than a tenth of the 
returns for the profit of the capital, and the wages of 
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the lalmur employed on the land. They became a tenth 
of the crop, when that crop was enhanced in value by 
the high ren^ and they commanded in the market not 
merely a tenthy but, say, a sixth or a fifth of the labour 
and capital value. From the produce of an acre which 
would sell for, say, 80s. would have to be paid 20s. as 
rent, and 8s* tithe ; but this 88. would be, not one-tenth 
of the wages and profits, but a sixth and a half part, 
seeing that the 8s. tithe is the sixth and a half part of 
ASb., the sum left for wages and profit after paying the 
rent and tithe. From this 528. has also to be deducted 
enough to procure seed for the next year, and to keep 
«p the stock of horses, implements, &C, so that we 
may state the tithe to amount to one-fifth of the wages 
and profit value, instead of one-tenth, as is generally 
loosely intimated. 

The burden of tithe is more complained of at present 
than it was formerly ; and, from this view, it will be 
perceived, not without cause — ^it is more felt now than 
it was before. The cultivators are suffering under 
heavy taxes and high rents, and the burden of tithe is 
greatly increased by those taxes and rents. The land- 
lord can refuse to permit his land to be cultivated, 
unless the rent he requires be given ; and there are so 
many wanting to occupy it, that they are willing to 
take it on the landlord's terms, feeling that they 
obtain the use of the land in return for the rent paid. 
But with the tithe owner no previous contract is made 
— from him nothing tangible is obtained ; but when the 
cultivators are about to reap the fruits of their labour, 
he steps in and claims a tenth of the crop. No matter 
wliat the cultivator has to pay in other quarters ; no 
matter what horses he must keep ; how expensive his 
seed may be ; the manure he has to buy ; what rent he 
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has to pay ; the tithe owner takes his tenth of the crop, 
even though only five- tenths of It should be left to 
repay the farmer for his labour, and the use of hii 
capital, and to pay all the people he has to employ. In 
France tithes were felt to be an increasing^ burden; 
and, at last, popular discontent swept them away.* In 
Ireland the same thing is taking place in another form, 
and the turn of England will probably come ere long. 
It is not a question of religious feeling ; it is distress 
struggling against exaction. 

But the effects do not rest with the agricultural dsM. 
Neither capital nor labour willingly remidn struggUng 
with difficulties, if they can escape from them ; and, 
while the manufacturing and commercial classes wen 
in a better condition, capital and labour would be, to a 
greater or smaller extent, passing from agriculture to' 
manufactures and commerce: — ^this, in fact, would con- 
tinue until competition had reduced all those classes to 
nearly the same state. When this result arrived, it wai 
found that, although the price of landed produce was 
low, compared with what it had been, in a currency of 
lower value, yet it was high compared with the prices of 



* G. Greene, in bin acRount of the occurrencf i in Normandy, at the 
early part of the French revolution, sayR (page S3), "The abolition of titfaei, 
eridently decreed by the national ostM'mbly tu gain over the peasants to 
their cause, has wonderfully operated on that class of people { and the 
abolition of the feudal laws, which took place at the some time, completed 
the intoxicating draught* This was written some time after the event had 
occurred, when the people had had time to experience the benefit of the 
abolition of tithes. In addition to titlies, the cultivators had had ** to pay, 
in France, besides all government taxes and other impositions, a rent of 
firom 10s. to ISs. an English acre, and to furnish to their landlords poultry, day- 
labour, &c" The cultivators appear to have been montdreadf\illy burdened. 
** The pay of the day labourer,** says Greene, ** is only 7^d. per day, for the 
maintenance of himself and family {—humanity will suffer by a detail of 
their manner of living.*— page S34. 
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manafoctures. The reduction in the quantity, and the 
increase in the value of money, caused prices generally 
to fall ; but they fell less in landed produce than in 
manufactures, because the landed produce was loaded 
with heavy taxes, in the high rent and the tithe, which 
the farmer was obliged to pay. The farmer, conse- 
quently, sold his produce at a high price, as compared 
with the prices of manufactures, for the same reason 
ibat the maltster sold his malt at a much higher price 
tilian the barley grower sold his barley. Both parties, 
having to pay taxes, were obliged (in addition to the* 
common cost charges in the profit and wages of the 
tfanCy as established by competition,) to charge the 
taxes hi the prices of- their respective articles. The 
manufacturers loudly complained of this, and called 
for a free trade in com ; but the land proprietors had 
a predominating influence in the legislature, and the 
distress which the farmers had really experienced was 
made a pretext to compel all classes to purchase pro- 
duce from the now highly rented and oppressively 
tithed lands of Great Britain. 

It is very probable that the land owners of Great 
Britain were stimulated to adhere to the high money 
rents they had obtained, in a different currency, so 
generally as to enable them to secure those rents, by a 
great number of them being burdened with the pay- 
ment of fixed sums, as annuities, and by others being 
under obligations to pay interest for money borrowed 
in a currency of low value. Parties so circumstanced, 
having large definite sums to pay, are obliged to 
struggle to Iceep up their rentals, or the incumbrances 
would sweep away the whole of them. Such influences 
as these account for the retension of the nominal rates 
established under difierent circumstances, and the con« 
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sequent ^^rtst t\w In the real rent pnld. We ihodd 
nliio bear in mind, that the different parties eoncwned 
were not aware tliat any alteration had taken place In 
the valnn of the money wliich was paid and received; 
they liad tiicir attention fixed merely on the market 
price of com. Landlords, as well as farmers, wanted 
high prices. The lani^nagfe of the farmers commonly 
was, ** We do not mind the amount of rent, only let ns 
lia\-e liififh prices restored ;" and, to accomplUh tiiis 
point, different expedients were recommended* Con- 
laws, paper money, and a different system of hanking, 
were proposed, and, to a greater or less extent, adopted ; 
all aiming at establishing high prices, bat without ao- 
oomplisliing the desired object. It now cost more 
labour or goods to obtain a given quantity of gold; 
and, therefore, more labonr or goods would exchange 
for that quantity of gold. If paper money was forced 
into circulation to excess, tlie quantity of currency 
became more than our command over the gold in the 
market of the world would sustain ; and g^ld separated 
from paper. Paper sank in vidue below gold, and was 
returned on its issuers, and thus it was ap^n raised to 
a level with gold, — or, a part of the gold left the coun- 
try ; and the currency remnmed that quantity which was 
determined l)y the reduced command over gold ; and a 
low range of money prices was estal^lished accordingly. 
From 1820 to 1824, the Bank of England notes in 
circulation were reduced more than four millions ; bat, 
as the bank was known to have issued, at the time, 
much more than that sum in coin, as far as they 
were c^nrerned, no reduction had been made in the 
whoie quantity of currency. If a part of tho coin paid 
by them icA; tho country, that circumstance showed 
that, from some cause, onr quantity of currency wan 
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gteator tlum eonld be supported by the deg^ree of eom- 
■laad we had over the gold mtirket of the world ; and, 
therefore, the qvaatity was reduced bj gold flowing out 
«ff the eovatry. 

The loUewiiig tables present a view of such important 
laetSy eoanected with the currency at this period, as^ in 
addltioii to those given in page 195, will enable any 
tae to Ibrm a oondnsive opinion on some drcumstaaces 
vfaicfa ocenrred at the time. 
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The^rtUnsf 

of 

England NoUi 
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(Pebrcr.) 


Total 

of 

Countfjf Samk 

and Bank nf 

England Notes 

in eireulatien. 


1880.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1825.. 


£ 

11,767,391 

8,414,281 

8,067,260 

8,798,277 

10,604,172 

H 147,211 


£ 
24,553,160 
20,449,320 
18,326,430 
19,582,348 
20,293,326 
19,290,570 


£ 

6,686,857 

4,148,812 

1,038,267 

595,640 

458,222 

432,032 


£ 
36,320,551 
28,863,601 
26,393,690 
28,380,625 
30,897,498 
33,437,781 
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Average 
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the Bank 
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ending Feb. Sd. 
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1890.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 


£ 

949,516 
9,520,760 
5,356,787 

759,748 
4,065,075 

• • • • 
« • • • 


£ 
2,957,000 
3,162,000 
4,805,000 
7,509,000 
7,575,000 
6,405,000 
2,682,000 


£ 
3,969,528 

8,174,419 
11,631,090 
10,254,698 
12,606,963 
11,858,595 

4,321,702 
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From these tables we may tee pretty clearly tiv 
working of ' Peol's MIL' The Bank of Engkuid, hi 
1821 and 1822, gave gold for the one and two-pound 
notes ; and the country bank notes, partly through the 
abundance, and consequent cheapness, of landed pro- 
duce, were reduced to about eight millions, or to some* 
thing more than one-thhrd of their amount in 181& 
The exchanges rose to par, and the currency to the 
mint standard of value, and these results were obtained 
without the Bank of England and the country baaken 
collectively having themselves materially reduced the 
aggregate amount of currency. The whole amount 
above silver, was, in 1813, say, 46} millions, all In bank 
notes. In 1823 the notes in circulation were only a 
little more than 28 millions, but the Bank of England 
had, since 1815, caused to be coined ^623,728,096. in 
gold, to which, if we add the stock in hand in 1815) 
^1,631,000. we have a total of ^625,359,096. Now, as, 
of this there remained in hand in 1823 only ^,509,000* 
the bank must have paid to the public ^17,850,096. in 
gold, to which add the j628,380,625. of notes in circu- 
lation, and we have a total currency above silver of 
^646,230,721. being a little more than the paper Cll^• 
rency of 1815, and very near to that of 1813. 

That the whole of this did not remain in drculatioB 
in this country is very evident ; but then a part of it 
flowed out because the currency was in excess. Biniag 



the Mint are stated to have bef n, in the yean 

laSd £4,680,019. 

Mm 4,898,461. 

1827 2,619,636. 

1888 1,008,600: 

1W9 9,446,764. 

IH30 9,987^1. 

1831 687,940. 
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iBSne of the gold the exchanges were occasionally 
-Jb a state wUeh afforded a good profit on the exporta- 
^lioB of the gold coin, and a part of it would undouht- 
edly go away; and thus the whole of the money in 
drenlation would tend to settle down to such an amount 
mm the state of the exports would determine it to be, 
iuid prices would arrange themselves accordingly. 
>' But when a vacuum was made in the circulation by the 
Nrtdidrawal of the one and two-pound notes, (about one- 
4liird of the whole of the notes withdrawn) that vacuum 
.^Mnild be filled with gold coin. And wben gold flowed 

of the country, it shewed that the remainder of the 
and the gold, taken together, were in excess, and^ 
^tfierelbre, a part of the gold went away. The substi- 
^•■tlonof gold for small notes might affect the particular 
'kiterests of the issuers of them, and nlso the system of 
credit that existed at the time, but certainly could have 
BO permanent effect on tlie prices of commodities ; as 
IkOM prices would lie determined 1)y tbc causes which 
n^ulated the aggregate amount of tlie currency, and 

by the particular kind of money of which a small 

of it was formed. Had the small notes been re- 

fiinrd in circulation, and the issuers of them been made 

Jiable to pay them in gold, the whole amount of the 

^■frency must equally have been kept down to its 

^Oadand quantity, and pnces must have been equally in 

aenmlance with that quantity. Any tem])orary issue 

beyond this, couhl only cause an exportation of gold, 

and a run on the bauks for gold in exchange for notes. 

In fact, * Peel's bill,' by making the Jlank of England 

liable to pay their notes in gold, obliged them, and 

through them all other bunkers, to keep tlie amount of 

their issues within the natural amount of the currency; 

and thus it prevented depredation^ and a rise of prices 

r2 



conieqneiit mt that depredktiou. That wm dw hll 
utent of Its efferti, u far u mpecU prices, and »aj 
Ihrther altaratlotu tn them are attrfbntable to ttaoM 
g«aenl caniei of wUch we hare nlready treated. 

The following table exhibits some fMto, relstfsg 
to thli period, which muj be best seen In conneilM 
with each other Id a tabalar ftirm. 
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The price of wheat fell very low In 1893, lower tbn 
It had been at any time from the commencement of tlM 
war, or than )t has been since. I^Ia grent hll k 
•vldenlly attributable to causes similar to thoM wUeh 
were In operation tn 1814 and 10, namely, the grert 
•xtent of land cultivated, — an ahnndonce of prodoee 
arising out of preceding good barrestii, and a wtth> 
drKwal of accommodation country bank notes. It WH 
one of the oiclltationB of that state of things wUch 
had ftlren ns, at one time, cheap gold and a ebeilier 
(depredated) paper currency ; which had prodneed 
high money prices, and very hlglt forming pnriHs; 
and, as a consequence, country bank notes In titn- 
dance during a time of agrlcnltural prosperity, and h 
small quantities only In times of Its adversity; whieb 
fed the farmer when he waein a state of repletion, (Mt 
withheld supply from him when he was In want ; thli 
was, accordingly, a period of very levere distress to tbs 
agricultural capitalist. 
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- The maan&iNiiuriiig class were, for the thne, benefited 
by the low price of landed produce, as they obtained 
Ipod for about one third of the currency prices which 
they had paid for it at the latter period of the war. 
The wages of the inferior class of labourers fell, it is 
true, but not nearly as much as provisions : their con- 
dition was, therefore, for the time, improved. But, 
by the year 1824, this advantage was lost, as the 
irages paid for weaving gave no greater command 
#Ter food than in 1820. Within this period the 
quantity of manufactures was very considerably 
iaereased, particularly in the cotton manufacture, 
«i may be seen from the increase in the population 
eagaged in it, as well as from the quantities of raw 
mtton consumed in the different years. In 1820, above 
IM millions of lbs. were consumed ; in 1822, above 
144 millions; and, in 1824, more than 174 millions 
•f lbs. were used in this manufacture. But this 
gveat increase was not attended with a corresponding 
^•Avantage, either to the parties engaged in the manu- 
fictiire, or to the country collectively ; as the foreign 
MBSumer obtained the articles at so much cheaper a 
fate* The total exports were increased in quantity 
§nm ^7,818,036. in 1820, to ^648,030,037. in 1824, 
.bfsing an increase exceeding one fourth in four years-^ 
tirtiile, in the same time, the declared value, or price, 
faMraased from ^635,568,670. to ^7,573,918.; bteing an 
iMrease in value of little more than one eighteenth ! 
How for this decline in value is attributable to more 
aaimomical modes of producing the articles, and how 
for to a reduction of the profits and wages of the 
aanufocturers, will be further considered, when we 
nach the end of the whole period of which we are 
treating. But, in the mean time, it is dear that 



EBDUCTION or rEOVIT. 

Britiih produce and mannfiMtaret were lodBg their 
•ommand over gfold, as well ai over other arddet 
ia the foreign markets; and this^ according to the 
principles here advanced, would tend to increase the 
eorchangeable value of gold in Great Britain, and te 
lower the general average of prices. 

The sums expended for the relief of the jMor, friien 
oompared with the prices of food, indicate any thing 
but an •improvement in the condition of the poorer 
classes of labourers, even when every allowaaoe is 
made for the increase of population. Indeed, tlis 
sum expended in the relief of paupers in the yesr 
1881, when wheat was at 548. 5d. per quarter, wai 
i66,3S8,703 ; while, in 1813, when wheat was at ISOa 
per quarter, it was only ^66,294,584 ; the sum raised 
in 1821 being thus equivalent to double the quantity 
of wheat at that time, tliat the sum raised in 1813 
was to wheat of that period. In 1822 the sum ex- 
pended was equivalent to a stillgreaterquantky of wheat. 
Yet, notwithstanding this evidence of the non- 
improvement of, or positive decline in, the condition of 
the labouring class, the rate of profit on capital irm 
falling, and had continued to fall, with occasions! 
fluctuations, since the termination of the war* The 
average prices of 8 per cent, consols were in 

1816 58i 

1816 62 

1817 761 

1818 78f 

1819 72 

1820 68J 

1821 74i 

1822 79| 

1823 ' 86J 

1824 94 
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Awe we see fttietiiadon, aiisingf, probably, oat of th6 
pditical alflrm of the period, from the state of the 
Bumufactiiiiiii^ districts in 1819 and 1820 ;' bift, oiir an 
average the prices of stock shew that capitalists were^ 
by drcmnstanees, induced or compelled to invest money 
in the porchase of stock in 1824, at a price which yield* 
•d itn interest of not much above 3 per cent., although, 
i» 1815, above 5 per cent* was obtained by purchasing 
tiie same stocks This alteration in the rate of interest 
obtainable, was, of course, attended with a correspond* 
1^^ alteration in the rate of profit, first experienced in 
the circulating, and, finally, on the whole, capital of 
tfie country. Under favourable circumstances, this 
deeUne in the rate of profit would have been accom-« 
Hanlrd by a rise of wages ; but, in the actual circum- 
gluieefl of the country, other and unfavourable causes 
Irferte in operation, sufficient to counterbalance and 
aeiitmMse this beneficial tendency of low profit. But 
if the low profit did not cause a positive rise in wages, 
it caused wages to be higher than they otherwise 
wmdd have been. If high profit had been added to 
Ae other baneful influences which then kept down 
wages, the labouring classes would have been more 
4HBtre88ed than they actually were. It is important 
that we should attribute the effects to the real causes 
that were in operation. 

The fall in the rate of profit was evidently a conse- 
quence of the superior abundance of capital* When, at 
^e termination of the war, the large borrowing ceased, 
the wealth which had previously been annually absorbed 
by loans, and expended in an unproductive way, was 
left in the hands of its accumulators. To make a pro«* 
fitable use of it, they must either employ it themselves 
as capital, or place it in the hands of other persons tq 
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U M «mployid. Capital tliii« bacMM move plenllftil 
ia tbo varioui departmentt of prodnctioii, and tki am- 
pelition «f capltolbU lowered the rale of Uie prott 
whicb could he obtained for its use. Ten, fifteen, or 
twenty milUone being, in a year, added to the oqiitil 
need by the primary produoere, this new capital woaU 
be brought into competition with that previoualy Uie4 
In primary production, and, in competition with it, 
would bid for labour ; and the result of theee new ofas 
cumstances would be, that the capitaliata would, la pro* 
portion to the capital employed, take leae of the new 
wealth produced than they had previously taken, sat 
the labourers would take more ; or profits would falli 
and real wages would rise* This process really M 
take place at the time; and, if the result was nsl 
a rise of real wages, it was not because a redaction of 
profit did not work in the way stated, but because otb^ 
oauses prevented the rise of real wages. That wMob 
should have remained with the labourer, to be by 
him eivjoyed as additional real wages, was taken by % 
third party. This party it is our business to tnfiitt 
as well as his receipt of that wealth, which, on the Ul 
of profits, ought to have gone to the labourer.* 

The great abundance of ci^ital, and the consequent 
low general rate of profit, together with the moderate 
prices of landed produce, in 1822, 1823, and 1824, 



* Wh«n profit fldli, circulating U disposed to become, te some extart^ 
>l9M( oapital. When interest was, uj 6 per cent capital would not ke 
used in making new roads, canals, or railways, unless those works woold 
yield a corresponding large per centagei but when interest became only 4 
or 8 per cent, capital would be adranoed for such Impnrrements, if it ob- 
tained only a proportional lower per oentage. Joint •took oompaBJeti ta 
accomplish great improTements, are the natural oSkpriog of a fiUling trt^ 
of profit. It also induces indlriduals to fix their capitals in the form of 
buildings and machinery. 
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OBg inipiilM to manufacturings for export, as may 
Den frtm the declared, and still more decidedly 
I the offidal, values of the exports of the last of these 
B. As the same system of hanking, or rather the 
I i^ystem of making money hy any country hanker 
diose to make it, existed, which had prevailed 
%g tbe whole of the period, this apparent manu- 
vbkg prosperity attracted much capital to manu- 
iret ; and a system of credit was generated, which 
id a further extension of manufacturing. Specula* 
at the same time, was added to, and pushed on, 
aztension, until, in the course of the year 1825, the 
ithy of paper money, of various kinds, thrown into 
ilation increased the quantity of currency beyond 
( the causes which determined our supply of gold 
1 sustain. The exchanges were turned against us ; 
eorrency became a little depreciated; and gold 
in to flow oiit of the country. The Bank of Eng- 
f finding the demand for gold decrease their stock 
i»ln, contracted their issue of notes; and, in this 
, If the state of trade had been good, the currency 
it have been reduced sufficiently to restore the ex- 
iges to par, and to leave us with our natural quantity 
tnrrency. But the reduction in the quantity of 
BBcy took place first among those who had pushed 
■ eredit the farthest. These parties were, con- 
«ntly, rendered incapable of meeting their engage- 
to, and became bankrupts. Speculating, or over- 
Ing, as it was called, being very general, the fidlure 
»me alarmed others ; those who had gpiven credit 
led for payment; gpoods were sacrificed to make 
nents ; prices came down ; alarm increased ; many 
ed to sell, none liked to buy ; universal fidlnre 
led impending, and people really wealthy found it 
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impossible to meet their immediate engagpemente. The 
3 per cents, from 82 sunli to 75 ; and so difficult was 
it to gpet money which would be taken at the time, that 
it was said interest was ffiven for temporary loans at a 
rate equal to 50 per cent per annnnu Country bank 
notes were extensively driven from circulation ; and tlie 
Bank of England, being in better credit, put out a largo 
additional amount ; yet they were nearly drained of 
their metals. Had their stock of them l>een quite 
exhausted, either a new restriction must liave been had 
recourse to, or the whole mass of Bank of England 
notes would have been annihilated ; and» as it would 
have been impossible to obtain metals immediately^ wo 
should have been reduced to a state of barter, in maldag 
the few exchanges that would be then made* We have 
the authority of Mr. Huskisson for saying that a ran 
on the bank for coin, for another 48 hours» would hare 
reduced us to this a>vful state. 

Tliese calamitous effects arose out of the system 
which allowed companies, or individuals, to create 
paper money to any extent, and put it into circulation; 
the only check being in their liability to pay thdr paper 
in gold ; a check which, as the events of this period 
shewed, afforded no adequate security against tha 
almost general anniliilation of the common instrumeat 
of exchange. Neither the amount of taxes, nor the 
high rate of rent, had any connexion with this extras 
ordinary derangement. Nor had the low rate of proit^ 
nor the natural quantity of currency of the period^ any 
necessary connexion with sucli a course of procedure. 
It resulted from speculation, aided by a vicious system 
of paper money making, which improperly increased 
the quantity of currency, drove gold out of the oountry# 
^nd then caused a general demand for i^ in «zohaogt» 
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Ibr iMiper, wjhitth dasaiid eonld not be met ; the con* 
•eqaence bdng an almost universal breaking up of 
tiiose who depended on this paper, and an approach to 
an annihilation of all pax>er money. 

Th6 evident connexion between an over issue of 
eonntry bank paper and the breaking up of credit, at 
tills period, directed the attention of the government 
tn country bank notes under £5. and they were made 
tte scapegoats of the occasion. The evils belong^g to 
the system were attributed to them, and they were 
sacrificed ; but, is it not evident that, if £2, and £1, 
awles can be issued to an injurious excess, notes of ^5. 
and upwards may be so also ? The system which en* 
couages individuals to put notes into circulation, and 
thereby to displace solid money,— driving gold away, 
and even banishing superior paper money, until the 
inferior notes constitute nearly the whole currency of a 
district, is, on the face of it, a bad one ; but when we 
consider that, upon credit being shaken, these notes, 
firom their intrinsic worthlessness, are peculiarly liable 
lobe annihilated, and the district to be thus left without 
a medium of exchange, it is not easy to find language 
saffiriently strong to characterize this system. The 
prohibition of £1, and £2. bank notes was only a 
partial correction of a bad system. 

But it is most certun that this suppression of small 
notes could have no permanent effect on the value of 
the enrrency, or the general range of money prices. 
When the withdrawal of the notes had sufficiently 
lessened the quantity of the currency, gold would flow 
iato the country, and coin would take the place of the 
notes, as before described. If some of the notes had 
eontinaed to circulate, they would merely have supplied 
the places afterwards occupied by sovereigns, and tha 
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whole qnantity of aurtney ironld fiaally liayo been 
the tame. 

One effect of the exteniion of credit, and the eoase^ 
quent extravag^t apecnlatioii of this period, was a 
great and sudden increase in the manufacturing power 
of tliis country. Much capital was sunk in forraiBg 
those establishments which constitute an essential pari 
of our present manufiscturing system ; or much ebrm* 
UtUng capital was converted Snto fixed capital, £Mr the 
purpose of manufacturing to a greater extent, The 
effects of this were felt, soon afterwards, in an increase 
of the quantities of goods made, without a oorretponding 
increase being experienced in their aggregate valae. 
They were forced on foreign markets, and sold at prioei 
progressively reduced ; and to such an extent as to go 
beyond what the improvements in the modes of pro* 
during them could cover. Profits and wages wers^ 
consequently, brought down in those branches of manu- 
lacture, in wldch even the greatest improvements had 
been made. 

It is not, however, to be believed that the same effects 
would not have been produced, in these departments, 
on profits and wages, by a more gradual extension of 
the means of production in them ; but this speculative 
period accelerated the operation. The quantities of 
exports increased, and their values declined more rofidly 
than they would otherwise have done. Tlie products 
of British labour lost, a little earlier^ some more of 
their power of purchasing in the markets of the world, 
and commanded smaller quantities of foreign produce 
to return ; and, among other articles, gold was pur- 
chased at a dearer rate, and therefore acquired a higher 
•xchangeable value, and money prices declined to a 
spmewhat lower level. 
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From 1820 to 1824, we have seen that the quantities 
of exports increased materially on the prices ; and tlili 
alteration was still greater in the next four years. 
In th^ 



Yean 



1885. 



1836. 



1827. 



1838. 



£ 



£ 



£ 



TWtfAoWTiaiietorezpontwefe 48,466,282 40,333,104 51,276,448 52,039,151 



nadtdUBd valMS were 



38,083,773 30,847,^ 36,396,330 36,153,799 



The effects of the speculations of 1825 are here seen 
both in the quantity and value of the exports of that 
year ; but the deep-seated causes which were then in 
operation soon beg^an to shew their effects. In 1827» 
quantity had greatly advanced, while value had sunk ; 
and, in 1828, while the former had risen to ^52,029,151. 
the latter had sunis to ^636,152,799.1 Quantity had 
increased above 5|, while value had sunk nearly 2. And 
this took place at a time when no palpable improve- 
ment was made in the modes of producing the articles. 
Bnt as, for a short period, temporary fluctuations, the 
causes of which cannot be traced, may affect the relative 
quantities and values, we will take the whole time 
since the termination of the war, and divide it into 
three separate periods, and give the average annual 
quantities itnd values of the exports for each period. 
And thus we shall have a comparative view tolerably 
Iree firom the effects of temporary fluctuations. 



From 1815 to 1819 


The average 

annual value 

was 


7%e quantity 
was 


£ 

41,951,209 
35,967,358 
35,370,137 


£ 

38,121,804 
42,549,120 
47,526,496 


„ 1820 to 1824 


„ 1825 to 1828 





Here then we 8ce, that, while the value sank from 
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neariy 42 millloiu in the first period, to lest than 85} 
aaillions in the third period, the quantity wMob it was 
necessary to export to obtidn this value, increased from 
a little more than 38 millions to 47i millions t 

It is commonly sidd, by those who call themselfei 
political economists, that this increase in quantity, and 
decrease in price, is attributable to the improred modes 
of producing the exports ; and some of them go so flor 
as to consider them evidence of our prosperous sit«a> 
tion. Mr. M'Culloch, in his ' Dictionary of Commerce,' 
when writing of the rapid increase in the official value 
of the cotton goods exported, while the declared valve 
has declined, says, '* It shews that the decline in the 
price of the raw material, and the improvement in the 
machinery and processes used in the manufactttreii 
have been so great, that we are now able to export, 
and sell with a profit, for unless such were the case the 
exportation would very speedily cease, nearly double 
the quantity of cotton goods we exported in 1814, ht 
about the same price." — See the article "cotton."* 
When so limited and fallacious a view of this interest* 
ing subject is taken by a writer who is generally con- 
sidered to rank high as a political economist, b it 
surprising that political economy should be decried? 
that, with the great mass of the people, who judge by 
results, it should be considered as opposed to ex- 
perience, and made up of mysticism and absurdity? 
Undoubtedly, the exportation of the cotton goods mutt 
yield a profit to the exporter, or they would not be 
Exported. This is a simple truism. But why are the 
exporters enabled to purchase the goods so cheaply? 



* Hfe also the * Edinburgh Review * for July, 1839, article, * Recent Com- 
mercial Policy of Great Britain.' 
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Whyiffe th6 manafacturers, both the capitalists and 
labonrerSy induced, or by circumstances compelled, to 
part with the produce of their capital and labour for so 
low a price? And why have they been progressively 
compelled to part with it at regularly declining prices ? 
They *** aell nearly double the quantity of goods that 
tiiey did in 1814, for about the same price/' Thus the 
teeign consumer gets two instead of one for his money, 
mad the British producer has to part with two instead 
«f one* Why is this ? Mr. M 'Culloch attributes it 
to the £Edl in the price of raw material, and the im"" 
fHrovements in the machinery and processes used in the 
ouuiafactures. But he seems not to perceive that tl^ere 
other causes in operation to induce a sacrifice of 
labour. He concludes, from a statement furnish* 
ed by Mr. Kennedy, that wages in the cotton manu" 
-fiieture have not fallen ; this is most certainly incorrect. 
With all the beneficial tendency of machinery to keep 
up wages in the cotton manufacture, they have declined, 
f ess in some departments than in others it is true ; and, 
in general, they are higher yet in that branch of manu- 
fiietnre than in agriculture, but still they have fallen, 
ire falBng, and, it is to be feared, will continue to fall, 
^nitil they sink much below what they now are. A 
Ittoderately careful inquirer may soon satisfy himself that 
the £Edl in the prices of cotton manufactures has not 
been at periods corresponding with the introduction of 
Hie great improvements in the machinery and pro- 
cesses ; nor with the fall in price of the raw material. 
^nieee must, undoubtedly, have had their effects in due 
time; but other causes of a more general and less 
palpable character have also been in operation, which 
have sometimes counteracted the natural tendency of 
these improvements ; and when improvements have 
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been made, have preTented prices from falling* Gaosei 
of a similar nature have, at other times, aoeeleratod tbs 
Ikll of prices much beyond what the improYeuents el 
the time would have effected. Into these other crosss 
we must enquire more particularly when wo have all 
the facts which it is necessary to place before us as data 
from which we can reason. 

In 1825 various taxes were reduced, amountiag 
altogether to ^,354,996. This reduction must bars 
been beneficial to the people, and, under ordinary dr* 
eumstances, would have been felt by them to have been 
so I but, in reality, the country was not oonsoions sf 
experiencing benefit from this repeal, as the conditisa 
of the people was not improved. Similar rednctieis 
took place in following years,, without, howe?cr> 
materially reducing the whole sum received, as ths 
extra consumption of some taxed articles made op for 
the reduction of the duties on others. Still, on tlis 
wholcydistress did not disappear, nor decrease, as might 
naturally be expected, but rather seemed to increass 
with the increasing value of the currency. 

Hitherto, in treating on the value of gold, as deter* 
mining the value of the currency, and the level of money 
prices of commodities, prices have been always spoken 
of, in general terms, as simple in their nature ; bat 
when we take the prices of commodities as evidence of 
the exchangeable value of gold at any time, as we bow 
propose to do, it becomes necessary that we shonU 
examine a little more minutely how those prices are 
themselves made up, or constituted. Gold, we haM 
seen, is procured in exchange for other commoditisSi 
and the cost of it in commodities determines Its ei« 
changeable value ; but what are the elements of cast 
of these commodities P — and do those elements vary} 
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A|;aiiiy when the ezcfaangeahk value of gold is altered, 
are the gold- priees of all other commodities equally 
altered ? And If not^ what conmiodities, by their altera- 
tion in price,, best measure the alteration in the ex- 
diangeable ndue of gold ? These are points which it 
is necessary briefly to examine, if we are to arrive at a 
tolerably correct knowledge of the alterations which 
have taken place in the value of the currency. 
' The elements of cost, and, therefore, of exchangeable 
value, of some commodities, are comparatively simple, 
of others compound, and the elements of those that are 
cSomponnd vary relatively to each other. Labour, 
ea^tal, and land, are means or instruments of produc- 
tfoBy necessary to the bringing into existence of the 
mass of wealth which is annually created. Portions of 
tUa mass ordinarily go to labourers, capitalists, and 
hmd proprietors, as wages, profit, and rent; and 
tliese elements are found varying in their proportions 
in different commodities. In the same commodities 
they may also vary at different times, so that, the cur- 
rency being supposed to remun for a time unaltered in 
value, commodities might alter considerably in their 
relative prices, while they preserved the same average 
ItfveL 

Some commodities have their prices made up almost 
entirely of wages, as stone, fish, &c. and the prices of 
these will be according to the rate of wages. Other 
artides are produced through the joint agency of labour 
and considerable capital, as in manufactured articles 
made by expensive machinery : the prices of these will 
be finined of profit and wages. Now, if profit should 
rise, and wages consequently fall, the prices of stone or 
fish would fall, as compared with such manufactured 
articles. Land is necessary to the production of food 
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and raw materials ; and, to hare the use of that land 
ia this country, a rent most be paid, aad this rentauiy 
be either low or high. Now »s rent and profit, and 
consequently wages, may vary relatively to each other, 
the prices of articles into which these etements enter in 
different proportions may vary, whUe the general level 
of money prices continues the same* 

If the supply of gold is obtained in return for artides, 
the cost of which is made up of profit and wages, aad 
decreasing returns of gold are obtained for the same 
quantities of ci^ital and labour, gold would increase 
in its exchangeable value as compared with profit and 
wages ; or, the prices of all articles, the cost of which 
was made up of profit and wages, would fall ; — bat it 
does not follow that the prices of articles made up in 
part of rent would fall in the same degree. The rent 
element of cost might remain unaltered, and any 
alteration in the selling price of such article would be 
in the profit and wages elements alone : and any par* 
ticular article which had the greatest proportion of 
the element of rent in its price would alter the least 

In 1812, when wheat was at 1258. per quarter, and 
other landed produce of a proportionate price, if the 
produce of an acre was £o. in money, and rent was ^1. 
the rent would be one fifth of the price. But if this 
£1, of rent remains when the price of the produce has 
greatly fallen, the fall must have been entirely in the 
other elements of the cost. If the value of the cor* 
rency is doubled, or general money prices sink to one 
half, the prices of landed produce would not sink to 
£2, 108. the half of £5, because one fifth of the £b» 
remains an unaltered 'sum. The fall of one half can, 
therefore, take place only in the other four-fifths, or in 
the £4» which were made up of the elements of profit 
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and wages. The currency becoming then of double 
value, the price of landed produce would sink from 
£5. not to £2. 10s. but to £3. and it follows from 
this, that, when a currency has risen in value, the 
price of the produce of unvaryingly high rented land, 
is not a true measure of the degree of alteration which 
has taken place in the value of the currency. If any 
one article of landed produce could be considered as 
having its price made up entirely of rent, which re- 
mained unaltered in its nominal amount, it is clear 
that the price of that article must remain unaltered, 
whatever might be the state of the currency. It would 
be like an article the price of which was made up of 
» tax, as was nearly the case at one time with salt. 
WhUe the tax remained the same the price was the 
same, the payment of that tax or price being the con* 
^tion on which alone the article could be procured. 
Agreeably to these principles, of articles of landed 
produce, those which require the most labour and 
capital to bring them to market will have had their 
prices the most affected by the rise in the value of 
money ; — and those articles which are produced spon- 
taneously, are easily brought to market, and for 
which a high rent is charged, will be the least affected. 
Grain, potatoes, and other articles of expensive cultl- 
TBlion, will consequently have been more reduced in 
prioe than hay or sheep. And the greatest difference in 
the alteration will be in the first sale to the wholesale 
dealer, as the price beyond that is increased by the 
labenr of taking to market. The charge for pasturing 
or grazing in a ' ley' should be the least altered, as that 
isnearly pure rent. 

In some manufactures, such as those of wool and 
leatber, the raw material may have the element of rent 

82 
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In It! price, and that element may remidn unaltered, 
wbfle the other elements may become nnable to com- 
Band more than a low price, or bnt little gold. But 
rent does not gpenerally enter into the price of mann- 
fMtures snAciently to make it worth while to attempt 
here to trace Its effect. Manufactured articles may, 
therefore, be considered as having their prices made 
up of profits and wages, and as articles thus made, do 
really procure our supply of gold, the terms on whieh 
It is procured will determine their prices. It aj^i^ears 
to follow, from this, that the alterations in the prices 
of manufactures will measure the extent of the altera- 
tion in the value of the currency, better than It cas 
be measured by the prices of landed produce. And 
this would be the fact in any important manufacture in 
which the mode of producing remained the same, and 
which was not temporarily affected by competition 
with any other article, — but it Is not easy to fix upon 
any such ninnufncture. The steam engine, and the 
substitution of mochanicRl for human agency, have 
affected, more or Iosh, all branches of manufacture, 
and it is impo8sibIc to say In what degree each has 
been affected. 

Independently of any alterations In the modes of 
producing manufactures, aff*ecting their prices, there 
Is another cause in operation, which should be taken 
into the account, if we attempt to estimate the rise in 
the value of the currency, by the fall in the prices of 
manufactures. Since the termination of the borrowing 
lystcm, the rate of profit has fallen perhaps one half; 
consequently, the prices of all articles, the principal 
element of which was profit, would also fall proportion- 
ally, without reference to any fall of prices fh)m a rise 
in the value of money. Fi*om this cause then, all 
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manufactureSy the prices of which were made up in a 
greater degree of profit, and in a smaller degree of 
wages, would £edl, while those in which the element 
of wages preponderated, would, in the absence of other 
influences, rise in proportion to that preponderance. 
Had no other cause been in existence to prevent such 
a result, the fall of profit to one half would have been 
attended by an equal fall in price of all articles made 
up entirely of profit, while the price of fish, &c. being 
made up of wages would have relatively risen. If an 
important artide of manufacture existed, in the price 
of which the elements of profit and wages entered in 
the same proportions as in the articles of cotton manu- 
focture exported to procure gold, and that article con- 
tinued to be made in an unaltered way, — the prices of 
such an article would be a good measure of the altera- 
Horn which has taken place in the exchangeable value 
of gold, and consequently of the currency. But wo 
know of no such article, and such a one is alluded to, 
only to point at the kind of measure of the alteration 
la the value of the currency that it is desirable to have. 
Landed produce is, then, the best practical measure 
that we can take ; but, in selecting it, we must make 
allowance for that part of price which is made up of 
renty as that, we presume, remains the same ; and the 
whole alteration in the price is to be considered as 
taking place in the other elements. Thus the gold 
price of a quarter of wheat, near the end of the war, 
wasy say, ^64., one of which was rent, and remains as 
rent, which must be now paid. When the average 
price of wheat fell from £4. to £3^ for a number of 
years, the whole fall must have been in that part of the 
price which is resolvable into profit and wages, and, 
eonsequently, the profit and wages portion of the price 
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of wheat Ml from £S. to £2., or just one-third. If 
the fall from j64. to £S. per quarter had been com- 
puted on the whole price, the rite in th» value of the 
•urrency would have appeared but one-fourth, or 85 per 
•ent., but when we consider the £1. rent as a fixed part 
of the price, then the rite In the value of the cnrrencjr 
la teen to be one-third or 83} per cent., and this dis- 
tinction must be attended to, when, from the recorded 
prices of grain, we attempt to estimate the rise in the 
value of the currency. 

Should wheat fall further to, say, 50s. per quarter, 
the £L rent being still the same, the fall in the alter- 
able part of the price would then be fr*om £S. to £h 
10s., or one-half, indicating a doubling of the value of 
the currency. A fall in the market price to ^62. would 
be, in like manner, a frdl in the alterable price from 
j68. to i8l., or a rise in the value of money to tliree 
times its previous rate. 

The average market price of wheat in 1812 was 125i. 
and supposing the price in gold per quarter during the 
latter years of the war to have been 808.,* then, the 
present price being 528. take the 20s. rent from each of 
these sums, and the fall in alterable price is from OOi. 
to 328. being nearly to one-half. The conclusion from 
this iS| that 328. will now command as many com- 
modities, wliich are produced solely by capital and 
labour, as OOs. did at the latter period of the war. And 
any 32s. which the people have now to pay, will bepidd 
frith as much difficulty as OOs. were at that period. At 



* from 1806 to 1813, both indnsiTe, the mean price of wheat, in c•^ 
renoj, for the whole period, was 94i. 6d. per quarter, and if the mean of the 
depreciation of the currency, daring the time, was £8. 13e. 8d. per cent 
the gold price of wheat areraged aboire 80s. for the whole of these siM 
years. See *M(Cnllocb*s Dictionary,* article, * Currency «» 
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least this would be the case if na other cause counter- 
lialaiiced the effect of the alteration iu the value of the 

curreAcy* 

If this were to be taken as the measure of increase 
in the value of the currency, it would follow, that, in- 
dependently of, and in addition to, the rise resulting^ 
fipom that contraction of paper which caused the depre- 
ciation to cease, it would seem that the currency had 
bceome of nearly double the value that it was at the 
latter period of the war. This would account, too, for 
mndh of the fall that has taken place in the prices of 
manufactures, and also for the great difference which 
haa arisen between the quantities and prices of exported 
maau&ctures, as shewn in the differences between the 
declared and the official values. In the period from 
1809 to 1814, the prices were to the quantities as about 
Idi to 91 ; but in the period from 1825 to 1828 the 
prices were to the quantities as only about 8| to \li. 
Thu while the prices sank from 13^ to 8| the quantities 
rose from 9^ to 11}. If the 11}, expressing quantities 
im the latter period, had commanded the same prices as 
tbe 9i in the former period did, the value would have 
been, say, 16 instead of 8|, shewing a decline in value 
approaching one-half! 

An article which is taxed to a fixed amount, it is dear 
cannot have the tax part of the price altered by any 
alteration in the value of money. When threepence 
^ lb. duty is charged on soap, the alteration in general 
money prices, it is evident, can affect only that part of 
the price which is above the threepence ^ 9>. duty. 
The same remark will apply to cotton, wool, sugar, 
malt, bricks, and many other articles ; and, upon a rise 
taking place in the value of the currency, and a general 
fall in money prices, the whole prices of these will not 
fall as much as the prices of articles not so taxed. 
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It it Bot here pretomed, however, that any, or all, of 
theie foctt, oomparlsons, and oalculatioin, can g^ve ai 
the precise extent of the rise in the value of the cnrreney, 
the subject being of so complicated a nature as to 
render such precision impossible ; but they all have the 
tame bearing, and all point at a degree of alteration 
■nffident to account for much that has been experienced 
Blnce the termination of the war. The prices of wheat, 
In the period from 1805 to 1813, may have been a Uttle 
raised by bad harvests, although the probability is, that 
the great extension of cultivation would counteract the 
effects of those harvests. Prices may also have beei 
enhanced by paper money speculation ; but allowances 
may be made for the trifling effects of these two causes, 
and yet the difference of prices, corrected as above, will 
warrant a conclusion that a great rise has taken place 
in the value of the currency ; a large part of which 
rise has been caused by an advance In the exchange- 
able value of gold — ^the regulator of the value of the 
currency. 
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SZTXHIIOV OF MANUFACTURES c'ONSEQUKNT ON AN ADTANCX OF 
BBKTw— BSNT IN GRBAT BRITAIN AND IRBLAND.— MANUFACTURES 
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FACTUBBS AND THE YALUE OF MONEY,AND IN DRIVINO MANUFAC' 
TVBBB TO FORBION COUNTRIES. — POSSIBILirY OF PERPETUATINO 
•lOM RBNTt. 
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Much has been said and written on the assumption 
that a great extension of manufactures in a country is 
evidence of the prosperous condition of its inhabitants* 
and the quantities of exports and the tonnage of ship* 
ping have been pointed at, by those who have made the 
assumption, as triumphant proofs of that prosperity. 
But however advantageous manufactures and com- 
merce may be, when they are pursued and extended 
solely from experience of their beneficial results, still 
it does not follow that the simple fact of their great 
increase can be properly adduced as proof of the 
prosperity of the people eng^aged in them. If men are 
driven from a more to a less beneficial employment, 
the mere het of their adoption of the latter, or even 
of parUal success in it, is no proof of their being in a 
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better condition than they were, in that from which 
they had been driven. It is poBsible that so many per- 
i»ons may be driven to manufactures and commerce, m 
to cause those employments to yield a very poor retnn 
for capital and labour, and then the great nnmben 
engaged In those pursuits, and the extension boasted 
of, may produce effects the very opposite of those pre- 
sumed to be produced ; privation and distress, instead 
of prosperity, may be the final results. 

A country with some certidn eictent of mianufscturei 
and commerce, with plenty of good land, let at 
moderate rents, and with a consequent flourishing 
agriculture, may be in a prosperous and happy stale. 
But, suppose that, from any combination of cireom- 
stances, land proprietors are induced generally to 
raise their rents to a high rate, and thus to redoes 
the profits first, and afterwards the wages, of those 
employed on the land: — ^profits and wages being thM 
reduced in agriculture, would be, and for a time 
would remain, higher in manufactures and commerce 
than in agfriculture, and capital and labour would be 
induced to pass from agriculture to the two other 
departments, until, by competition, profits and wages 
were equalized in all. 

In this case we should have an extension of maaiip 
factures and commerce, as an effect of an increase of 
rent of land, and a consequent reduction of the general 
rates of profit and wages. Those who thus engage ia 
manufactures and commerce, are driven to them as a 
resource from a greater evil ; and if they contrive to 
exist in their new employment. In some certidn way> 
with less or more of the indications of comfort aboBt 
them, we are not at liberty to point at those indieatioBi 
as proofs of the excellence of the system nader wbidi 
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they have been' able to obtain tbem, and still less can we 
the an increase of their numbers, and of the quantity of 
«f business done, as of themselves proofs of the sound and 
idiolesome state of society under which the people are 
IMiigp. That state may be merely a less miserable one 
Hum another from which they had escaped, and to which 
tiiey were reduced by the rise of rent ; but the real 
p(rfnt to which attention ought to be directed is this, — 
Is their state better than that from which they were 
lednced by the rise of rent ? If it is not, this appear- 
of manufacturing^ and commercial prosperity is 

more than the result of a resource in which they 
iMrre been driven to take refuge when forced from a 
luep^et state. 

Sinoe the termination of the war, the alteration in 
att value of money has been, in reality, equal to a 
progressive rise in the produce rent of land, until the 
cnltivators, in order to procure the money requisite to 
ipt^ their rents, have been compelled to part with, 
give vp, or sell the produce of their capital and labour, 
to an amount twice as large as that which was pre- 
viouflly found sufficient for the purpose. There is, 
cMsequently, less produce left to be divided between 
tlie capitalist and labourer, as profit and wages, and 
both profit and wages are therefore proportionally 
tvdiieed. Capital and labour, it is known, are ready 
til go wherever they can obtain higher profit and 
i#aget, and they went, at this period, from the high 
KDted land to manufactures and commerce, until, by 
competition in those pursuits, the markets for manu- 
fiwtiired goods became overstocked, prices declined, 
■Bd, at last, profits and wages sank to, or nearly to a 
tefel with the reduced agricultural rates. The com- 
pnlwiry influx of labour from the land thus over- 
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Btocked the markets with nuuiufRCtureiy mad redttce4 
their selling prices, or CMised the manqfiu^med 
articles to be sold for less gold ; the gold thaa rose ii 
value at home, and the general range of prioM wsi 
reduced, as has been explained. This fidl of prion 
was equivalent to another rise of rent, and aaollMl 
reduction of real profit and wages, and labour mi 
further driven to manufactures. The continaaiioe if 
this process fully accounts for a great extension i( 
manufactures and commerce, without a oorrespoadli^ 
improvement In the condition of the people engaged is 
them. In this way, in fact, the people of Qreat Britsii 
have been induced to manufacture to a greater extoat 
than they otherwise would have done ; — in this way tht 
manufacturing districts hnv% been amply supplied with 
labour, the manufacturing population has increasedi 
and wages have been kept down so low as to enable tbs 
exporting capitalist to sell at low prices in foreign 
markets ; those low prices alone enabling him to ssll 
the large quantities of goods unceasingly produced. 
The end of this course is, that the foreign consumer it 
furnished with the produce of British labour at a greatly 
reduced rate of remuneration to the British labourer { 
and yet this end, so much to be lamented, is boasted 
of by some who are considered eminent political 
economists I These parties say exultingly, ''See at wbat 
low prices British goods can be sold, and yet a profit 
be f)btained I". . ** Look at the immense quantitiei of 
British produce sent to every part of the world,— our 
merchants defying competition, underselling every rival, 
and beating him out of the market !" Thia langoa^ 
would suit an individual exporter, or all the individaali 
engaged in exporting and selling the goods, becaoM 
their sole business is to sell at a profit ; but for a poU- 
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tieal economist, who ongiit to take a general and com- 
prehensive yiew of the whole of society, and to trace 
the causes in operation to their final effects on the 
eimdition of the people — for such an one to draw 
general conclusions from the limited views taliien by a 
Bkere exporter, says very little in favour of the present 
state of knowledge among political economists. Rents 
dudl be, say doubled, and wages, consequently, re- 
duced, which shall drive labour to manufactures. To 
mH the increased quantities of the manufactures pro- 
duced, such low prices must be taken as will afford 
Mily very low wages, and thus the foreign consumer 
gets the produce of much British labour for a small 
return; and when this state is arrived at, — a state 
which assigns miserable wages to labour, in the first 
phiee, for the benefit of the British landowner, and, in 
the next place, for the benefit of the foreign consumer, 
we are to be called upon to exult at the great prosperity 
exhibited in the extension of manufactures ! 

Ilie high rents of land, in Ireland,* have caused 
wages, in that country, to be wretchedly low, and large 
numbers of Irish labourers have, therefore, come to the 
manufiEuiiiring districts in Great Britain,t where, com- 
peting with those persons previously employed, they 
work at reduced wages; and thus assist to extend 
manufisctures, and to produce that kind of prosperity 
of which mere increase is taken as proof. But is it 
desirable that high rent should reduce the labourers of 



* Mr. 0>ConneII stated, in the house of commons, that the rental of Ire- 
land was (in 1833} 16 millions sterling. There are 13,135,280 statute acres 
at preamt in prodnctiye use. Other accounts corroborate the statement 
relatiye to the amount of rent. 

f It is supposed that there are 50,000 Irish and their immediate do. 
scendants in Manchester and its neighbourhood. 
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Ireland to a state of wretchedneu, in order that they 
may be driven to supply QlatgoVt Binningham, and 
Manchester, with that labour which assists in eztendisg 
the manufacturer of those places ? A ifreat rednctiiB 
of rent in Ireland would give such wages as wouldkaip 
the Irish people at home ; but ought such as ooc«^ 
rence to be deprecated as an evil, becanse it would cit 
off the supply of labour to, and thus check the further 
extension of manufactures for exportation ? If rent of 
land in Qrtat Britain were to be reduced one haiC 
profits first, and then wages, would rise in agricuUual 
employments, and attract labour from mannfactnrei, 
and, of course, would reduce the extent of nuuMi* 
fi^turing; but ought this to be lamented? 

An extension of manufactures, either for home con- 
sumption or for exportation, in a natural and ordinsry 
way, by improvements in the modes of producing the 
artlclcH, and through increased demand, is good and 
may be fairly exulted in; but if that extension is stimn- 
lated — ^is pushed further by reducing agricultofsl 
labourers to a state of wretchedness, and driving them 
to take refuge in manufacturing districts, there to work 
at low wages, it is anything but a subject for exultation. 
The reduction, first of agricultural, and afterward! of 
manufacturing wages, is to be lamented as aa evil; 
and, for that evil, the mere increase in the quantities of 
manufactured goods exported ofiers no adequate com- 
pensation. At the same time, it is not maintained tluU 
the extension of manufactures docs no service to the 
labourers employed in it. On the contrary, the la- 
bourers take refuge in it as a smaller evil than the one 
from whicli they have escaped, and they are, therefive, 
for a time, better off than tlicy otherwise would be. 
But it is maintained that the mere extension is not b 
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itaelf ptoot that the coantry is in a sound and healthful 
■latij^ as that extension may have been, and it is con- 
tended that it has been, during^ the last thirty years, fed, 
■tlmiilated, caused, by a deterioration of the condition of 
the great mass of the people engaged in agricultural em- 
plojrments ; and, when that is the case, the effect ought not 
to be hailed as the offspring of prosperous circumstances. 
In the United States of America the great impedi* 
meiits to the extension of manufactures are, the compe- 
tition of British goods, and the high wages of American 
labour. But if rent of land could be there greatly 
liiereased, and agricultural wages be thereby materially 
redaoed, the American capitalists would be much better 
able to compete with the British, and thus to extend 
tiieir manufactories, Paterson might then rival Man- 
dMflter in supplying the distant markets of the world, 
while its population might be swelled by impoverished 
labourers driven from the high rented land. But would 
the eondition of the American labourers be improved ? 
Not so far from that being the case the extension of 
the manufacture would be caused by a decline in their 
condition. 

• It may, however, be said that, if high rented land 
stimulates to an extension of manufactures, how 
happens it, that in such countries as Ireland and Italy 
they do not flourish ? The reason is, because, in those 
eoontries, other causes counteract the effects of low 
wages. In Ireland, excepting in the northern parts, 
the general tone of the public mind, — ^the pre- 
vailing modes of feeling and acting, are unfevourable 
to continued accumulation. When an Irishman has 
acennralated, what an Englishman would consider only 
a small stock of capital, he retires upon it, is ashamed 
of trade, and becomes the independent gentleman. 
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Capital is, consequently, not snflkleiitly abmidaBt l» 
conduct manufacturing^ on such a Male as will enable 
that country to compete successfully with Eifkuid. 
Should the feudal pride of being the gentlemaa, iad»* 
pendent of trade, be superseded by a passion for aoei- 
mulation, and respeet for the accumulator, Ireland msy 
yet become a manufacturings country. An alteratioB la 
the internal economy of the country, which should give 
superior consequence to towns, might be instrumental 
in producing this effect. 

Italy was, in the fourteenth century, the grealest 
manufacturing country in Europe; and, it is very 
probable, that an advance In the rent of land stimulated 
manufactures in that, as it has recently done in dds 
country. But, at last, rent was carried to so great a 
height as not merely to place the landowners decidedly 
above the capitalists, but to make them almost the only 
opulent and really influential part of the community; 
and all political power and honours being placed is 
their liandH, tliu otlier classes were treated as inferior 
orders. Tlie capitalists then being unable to obtafai 
di8tinction, respect, or even security, either left the 
country, or lost the appetite for accumulatioD, and 
manufactures and commerce declined. While, in Italy, 
the manufacturing and mercantile capitalists came ts 
be looked upon as an inferior class. In Holland It wts 
disreputable to live independent of trade. The naturil 
results were, that trade declined in Italy, and flourishfli 
in Holland. A capitalist may be induced to remaii 
in a country, where, from the great abundance of 
capital, profit is very low, provided that he has security 
for the preservation of his property, the respect of tk§ 
community, and a fair chance of obtaining honours and 
distinction. This was shewn in Holland, where capitsl- 
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lita were oontMit to remain when interest was not more 
thaa 2 perixnt, ; but they would not, under such cir- 
cnnstaBCeSy remain in a country where they were a 
degraded class. Low real wages alone are not suffi- 
elent to raise up, or sustain, manufactures: capital 
mmt be created and cherished ; and these objects can be 
attained only by presenting^ adequate inducements. 
Where, however, capital has been created, and manu- 
Ibctures established to a considerable extent, a forcible 
redaction of agricultural wages, through an advance of 
rent may, by driving labour to manufactures, give a 
great impulse to their extension. 

When treating on the large importations of grain in 
1802, and the effects of the^e importations on the cur- 
rency, It was shewn that the payment for this grain, in 
the ooontries in which it was purchased, determined 
gold to flow from Great Britain to those countries, and 
in that way produced a separation between the res- 
pective values of bank notes and gold. Cheap exporU 
were, at the time, generally operating to bring gold 
into the country in abundance, and large imports were 
JMBi then exerting an opposite force, and causing gold 
either to remain abroad, or positively to go out of the 
eoontry. The exports and imports, as has been shewn, 
are varying forces exerted in opposite directions on the 
gold of the commercial world, and sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other preponderates. When the 
force of the exports preponderates gold comes into the 
country^ when the force of imports preponderates gold 
goes out of the country; and it is the particular 
bnainess of the bullion merchant either to export or 
import gold as drcumstances enable him to make a 
profit. Sometimes export to one country preponderates, 
and import preponderates from another, and then the 
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exchange broker, or dealer 1b btlli of axchawge, by a 
drcuitoiis transmiesioii of billty a^Qosta the pa^paeato; 
or, If that does not finally settle tiie tranaaetlaas, be 
diverts the stream of gold, which was dispoeed to fltw 
from one country to another, and firom that to a third, 
into a shorter diannel, by which it flows from Hm 
first directly to the third, vntU the payments are 
balanced. 

The force of the export of cheaply prodneed goods, 
from 1708 to near the end of the war, predomlaated; 
and the resnlt was an abundance of curreaoy and Ugh 
prices — ^high when expressed in gold, and, In tiie latter 
part of the time, still higher when expressed in a depre- 
dated paper currency. Bat, towards the end of the 
war, the force of the exports was weakened by the re- 
duced power of the exported oommodities to command 
gold in the foreign markets. Then, as the force of 
import remained nearly the same, a different equi- 
librium was established : gold now flowed from this 
country until the quantity remaining sank to such s 
level as could be maintained by the two ATf«ty«g an- 
tagonist forces. As the force of exports decreased, from 
time to time, more gold flowed out of the country, and 
a balance was established, with prices at a lower level, 
and, in this way, we have been proceeding sinee the 
latter years of the war. At first, on a decline of prices, 
unaccompanied by a reduction of rent, capital and 
labour went from the land to manufactures, and the 
selling prices of manufactures In foreign markets were 
reduced ; the force of supply of gold was then weakened, 
and the level of home prices subsided accordingly. At 
every fresh fall of prices this process was repeated, 
until, at last, we have arrived at our present low lefel 
of prices, and great extension of -manufkctares. 
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Buty at the terminatkm of the war, when countries 
pffttdadnif food In abundance, particohirly ^rain, were 
opened to ns, if that grain had been permitted to be 
Imported firee from dnty, the process just described 
woold have gone on ^th much greater rapidity. Great 
as has been the actual extension of manufactures since 
the war, with a free import of grain it would haye been 
mvch greater; and the prog^ress of the cotton manu- 
fiMtore, in particular, would then have been pointed at 
at having been wonderful indeed. This, however, was 
prevented by the different com laws which were passed, 
i^perently with an intention thereby to keep up the 
feat of land at home. 

With a view to obtain as clear a perception of the 
aatare and operation of these laws as we can, we will 
endeavour to trace the probable effects which would 
have been experienced from a free importation of grain. 

In accordance with the level of prices, near the 
end of the war, the average gold price of wheat in the 
heme market may be stated at about 808. per quarter ; 
and Hie general average of the prices of wheat in the 
eeontrles from whence we could obtain it, may be con- 
sidered to have been such as would enable the importer 
lo aell it in Great Britain at 60s. per quarter. Under 
Hiese drcomstances wheat would be extensively im- 
ported, and its price in the British market ultimately 
be redaoed to that rate which would just leave the 
Importer a common profit. The increased demand for 
wheat la the foreign market might, for a time, raise 
Hs price, and thus cause the supply to be obtained on 
each terms as would disable the importer from selling 
It at lees than, say, 558. or OOs. per quarter. But this 
increase of price in the foreign market would stimulate 
foreign cultivation, and, at last, enough of foreign grain 
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would be furnished to bring down the money price of 
wheat in the British marlcet tOE level with the averafe 
money prices in tlie markets of the world, carria^fe 
and common profit being added. This price, we pre 
sumed, would be 509, per quarter, and to that price the 
British grower would then have to conform. 

If all this could possibly have been done in a year, 
or in two or three years, the British formers, with their 
oblig^ions to pay high money rents and tithes, would 
have been suddenly reduced to poverty ; and so great 
might have been the destruction among them that land- 
owners might have been obliged to reduce their rents 
to a low rate. But as it is presumed, that, through the 
rise in the price of foreign grtdn, from the sudden new 
demand for it, the alteration would be effected more 
slowly, and the farmers be pressed upon more gradually, 
— the less wealthy, and those who had been the mdst 
enterprising in taking land, would sink first, and the 
owners of lands, not being able to let them at equally 
high rents, would be obliged to cultivate them them- 
selves by bailiffH or agents. Other farmers would take 
refuge in retrenchment in their own expenditure, and 
in a reduction of wages. This last expedient would 
throw labourers more extensively on the parish funds 
for relief, and the whole class of cultivators would be 
in great distress. 

Food being thus reduced In price by free importation, 
manufacturers could sell their goods at the then ew- 
rent prices to great advantag^e, seeing that those prices 
would command so much more food. The manufactur- 
ing class would, for a time, experience a degree of 
prosperity, proportioned to the adversity of the agri- 
cultural class, and the usual effects of manufacturing 
prosperity would follow. Full employment would be 
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§^veii to all, and new means of extension would be 
rapidly created. Those reduced to wretchedness in 
the farming districts would fly to the manufactiiring^ 
districts, and the population, as well as the business, of 
the latter would be increased. But with this increase 
would also come, in time, an abundant supply of manu- 
fiictured g^oods, and a fall in their selling price. The 
transfer of labour from land to manufactures would 
continue^ and a further fall in their prices would be 
experienced, until, in the end, wages and profits became 
equalized in the two departments, a larger proportion 
of labour being employed in manufactures and. a 
smaller on land.* 

. During the progress of this alteration; the importa- 
tion of grain would act with increased effect in taking 
gold from this country, and, at the same time, as the 
prices of exports fell, their power to determine gold 
towards the country would be weakened, and the rela- 
tive strengths of these two antagonist forces being thus 
altered, a new equilibrium would be established, rest- 
ing on a less abundant supply of gold, and a lower 
IsTel of money prices.f 

But when a reduction was effected in the price of 
wheat from 80s. to iiOs. per quarter, would not rent be 
lowered at least to a corresponding extent — that is, from 
an average of 208. to 128. 6d. an acre ? From the 
Bsture of rent, as explained at the commencement of 
this work, it will be seen that this is a question which 
cannot be conclusively answered. Rent of land being 



• Manhall itates that, in 1^1, oat of a popalation of 16,537,993, only 
SOO/IOO fkmilies, containing 4,800,000 persons, were agriooltoral labourers. 

f Mr. Jacob and others, haying attempted to shew that the taXL in prices, 
rtttoe flie termination of the war, is attributable to a fidling off in the snpplf 
of Ihe prveiona metals firom the mines, the following statement, taken flrom 
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in the nature of a tar, which may be made liigh or low, 
noeording to the wills of the clam of land proprielon, 
iHien in any way they are indoeed to act togfother— 4t 
might or it might not be lowered. If the alteratlia 
had taken place abruptly, the apparent impoeaibili^ef 
paying the Munehigh nominal rents might have iadoeeA 
land proprietors, each acting for himself, to submit to 
a reduction of rent to a greater or a smaller extent. 
But if the alteration in prices took place more gradually. 



• paper p taw a t ed to tht kouM of eommoM (w* the < Timet,* May 6, 1893)* 
will ahew the groandlessiieM of tkit opinioa, as fiur at retpecU tbe Talne of 
gold. The materlalt from which the returns hare been made are bat 
imperfect, hot they were the best that ooold be obtained. 

AalMMaf •( Ubtf vaiae ttarlkn^ ^O^U mni SHiwer rmUed in mek qftke 

ymn^/hm 1790 to 160e ineUukne, mnd fnm 1819 to 1829 imehuivei de. 
riotifrvm tiu returtu «^fBritikk eimtuUr agent$. 



Mazico. 

1790toI8(W 

1810 to 1819 

Total :. 

Panama. 

17Wtal800 

1810tol8S9 

Total 

Chili. 

1790 to 1809 

I8I0tol890 

Total 

BoiNOs Avais. 

1790 to 1809 

1810 to 1889 

Total 

RossiA. 
1890 to 1899 



OoU. 



£ 
4,083,378 
1,913,075 



6,436,453 



893,518 

93,6(0 



847,181 



863,974 
1,904,514 



9,768,488 



1,868,955 
8,101,940 



4,084,895 



3,7Qa»743 



aUver, 



£ 
04,489.303 
45,388,799 



139,818,033 



• e • • 

• • • • 



044,736 
878,188 



1,888,984 



19,886,831 

7,895t848 



87,188/173 



1^608,981 



Tstei. 



£ 
47,301,801 



146,854,485 



1,808,710 
8,789,701 



4,501,41s 



81,149,786 
10,0S7,7ffi 



31,801,^ 



MW,"* 
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^e great body of farmers^ havingf no other means of 
mbA^ngy might ding to thehr landi in the hope of 
more fimrarable eircomstances ; and, if occasional flue* 
taatlMia occurred while the general decline of prices 
waa proceeding, they might be led on to give the same, 
or neaily the same rent, and thns suffer all the effects 
of the decline of price to terminate in a reduction of 
prafits first, and, finally, of wages. 
' Any peculiar circumstances under which the land 
proprietors had to act on such an occasion would be 
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Mexico 

FuMuna 

Chili 

BuMUM Ayrcs. . . . < ■ 

Total <^AmericA 



1790 to 1809. 



GaUL. 



4^33^8 
833^8 
863^4 

1,86S,956 



7^73,829 



Silver. 



£ 
94,429,308 

94^736 
19,888,831 



114,600,870 



Ttul. 



£ 

96,952,681 

828^18 

1,806,710 

21,149,786 



122,134,60ft 



Mexico 

PftnaiiM 

Chili 

Buenos Ajnm 

Total of America 
Russia 



1810 to 1821. 



Gold. 



£ 

1,913,075 

23,608 

1,904,514 

2,161,940 



6^003,132 
3,703,743 



9,706,875 



Silver, 



£ 
45,388,729 

87¥^188 
7,895,842 



54^162,750 
1,502,981 



65,665,740 



Total. 



£ 
47,301,804 

23,003 

2,782,702 

10,057,788 



60,165,891 
6,806,724 



65,372,615 



J. BACKHOUSB. 

In the statistical returns of 1833, page 169, it is stated that, fh>m 1820 to 
1831 inclusiye, there were coined, at the mint, £40^073,047. in gold, and 
£3^007,733. in sifyer. The fiUl in prices in Great Britain cannot, therefore, 
be justly attributed to a deficient supply of coin. 
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likely to influence their conduct. If, in conseqnoieeol 
the prevnlence of a fallndoos theory, m goneril belief 
existed that rent muit increase with aa inoreise of 
population, and they luiew tliat population had incress* 
ed» and was increasingf, they» each acting^ for himself 
would be the more disposed to adhere tenadoasly to 
the old rate of rent, and to stand firmly for the foU 
average SOs. an acre. And when landlords generally 
insist on any rate of rent that the cultivators osa pay, 
we have seen that that rate the cultlvatora must pay, 
or leave their country. Other drcumstaaces might slso 
stimulate the landowners to keep up rent. Should 
rent have l>een rising for a considerable dme previ- 
ously, and that landlords, supposing that the rise 
would proceed fhrther, or, at the very least, be fully 
sustained, had by contracts bound themselves, either in 
family arrangements, or with mortgagees, to pay large 
fixed sums annually, self-preservation would stimulate 
them to struggle hard to keep up the old rate of rent, 
and that struggle might enable them to effect it* 
Thus we see that a reduction of rent would not neces- 
sarily follow a fall in the price of landed produce, as 
the rent might be kept up to the rate it reached when 
com was at a very high price. 

The com laws which have been passed since the war, 
have, however, to a certain extent, prevented thoM 

" ■^-~^^^- ■ 11 ■ ■ 

* It has been recently stated) by Mr. London, that many of the pariusnd 
mansions of oar great land proprietors are suflfered to go to decay in soeh t 
way as indicates the poverty of the owners : this is, howoTer, qoits caaiiia> 
tible with the continuation of high rents. The landowners hare been dii* 
posed to lire in advance of their incomes, and many of them are Inrolred 
in diflloultles, through settlements, bonds, and mortgages | and the payment 
of interest is sweeping away their rentals. This state of things aoMOiili 
for both the retention of high rents and the poverty of tiia landowner. In 
Italy, where rents are exceuirely high, the landowners are very poor.— 
(See Lady Morgan*s < Italy.*) 
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eflBCts from taking place which would have resulted 
from an entirely free trade in com. They have par- 
tially siiBtained the prices of British landed produce, 
ud luKve temporarily placed the British cultivator in a 
aomcfwhat better position ; — ^they have checked the ez- 
tenrioii of manufrtctures, and kept higher the general 
level of money prices ; — ^they have prevented the full 
foroe of fr^e Import from being exerted on the currency, 
and lessened the rapidity of the fall in the selling 
prices of British manufactures in foreign countries ; — 
and have, therefore, kept up, in some degree, the force 
of supply of gold from exports, and preserved the ex- 
ehangeable value of it higher than it otherwise would 
have been. 

The action of the com laws has, consequently, enabled 
the agricultural class to adjust itself to the new cir- 
cumstances which have arisen since the war. As prices 
felly some agriculturists were transferred to manufac- 
toree, the supply of landed produce was thereby a little 
reduced, and of manufactures increased. This enabled 
tiie agriculturists to raise, to some extent, the prices of 
tiieir produce relatively to the prices of manufactures 
— landed produce becoming comparatively scarce, and 
manofoctures comparatively abundant. The com law 
of 181ft was evidently planned to keep the price of 
wheat at 80s. per quarter ; but such was the state of 
manufactures, and of their selling prices in foreign 
countries, that it soon appeared that the supply of 
grid could not be kept strong enough to sustain so 
high a range of prices. The prices of landed produce 
therefore fell, owing to the terms upon which gold was 
obtained being such as would not keep wheat up at an 
average of 80s. per quarter. 
As the prices of food fell, manufactures were stimu- 
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Uted, and their pric«»» in due time» reduced. The 
Mune operation on prices was then repeated, and, in 
this way, prices being lowered, the corn law was altored 
to adapt it to a lower range of prices. The same pro- 
oess was again gone through^ and we descended another 
step in the scale of prices, Itnd, in this way, we have 
proceeded since the peace, the com laws regularly 
impeding the extension of manufactures^ and the down* 
ward progress of prices. 

But the transfers of capital and labour irom land to 
manufactures in this country were not the only causes 
which impelled the people on in the course in wldch 
they have proceeded. The manufocturing establiih- 
ments which have arisen in other countries have had 
their share of influence. The inventioBS, machioery, 
and practical skill of this country, have, in m certaii 
degree, passed to other countries, where, shielded 
by protecting duties, rival establishments have been 
nurtured, and their produce brought into the market 
In competition with ours ; thus increasing the abun- 
dance of the supply, and accelerating the decline in the 
selling prices.* The British manufacturer, thus met 
and competed with in foreign markets, naturally and 
reasonably called for a removal of the restrictions on 
the importation of foreign corn, in order that he might 
the more successfully compete with his fordgn rivah; 
and, so far, the result has been as described — a relsxs- 
Uon of the law. The same causes are, however, still in 
operation, and a further relaxation will be required. 
This may be effected under the colour of a substitution 

* The quantity of cotton oontuiied in foreign oountrief in Eorope ud 
in the United States of America, In the year 1831, was 

l94,M8,O0Olft«. 

Id Great Britain 9T3,M9,0fi3l»t. 
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ct a fixed for a varying duty, or in an alteration of the 
Male of duties, but a reduction will be pressed for ; 
and, reasoningf from the past, we may fiurly infer that 
it will be granted by the legislature. Already the 
advocates for reduction are confident in argument, and 
urgent in their daims, while the champions of agri- 
cultural protection, as it is called, are scarcely heard. 
TTie probability therefore is, that, on the next fluctua- 
tion in the prices of landed produce, which shall cause 
m general advance of them, the duties on the importa- 
tion of grain will be reduced; and thus we shall 
proceed, until general money prices in €hreat Britain 
j^vpnndmate more closely to those of other commercial 
iMtioni. We have already advanced fiur in this course, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the causes which 
liave induced us to advance thus far will cease to operate 
in the tame way, until we arrive at the end named- 
It may, however, be still asked whether rents can be 
kept up to their present nominal amount, while the 
prices of landed produce continue to descend? To 
wldeh the reply i^ that they may be» provided the 
productive part of the community can possibly furnish 
them. And that it it possible, may be seen by reference 
to the state of Ireland; or, if we will goalittle farther 
ott, to Italy. The money rents of the lands of Ireland 
are higher than those of England; and, though the 
productive power, and, oonsequentiy, the ability of the 
Irish cultivator to pay rent, are, principally through his 
extreme poverty, much inferior to those of the British 
enltinitor, yet the high rents are pud. The level of 
money |Mices of food, it should be recollected, is lower 
in Ireland than in Ehigland, and, therefore, in Ireland, 
the same nominal is a higher produce rent. In Italy 
rents have been carried so high as commonly to 
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take one-half, and, somedmes, three-fourths of the 
produce ; and yet these rents are paid. . It is tme that 
the whole of the productive classes are impoverished 
by these high rents, both in Ireland and in Italy, and 
the same classes n^iy hereafter be equally impoverished 
in Great Britain ; but stili they may posaibly be obl^ 
to pay the high rents, and that is the point we are 
speaking to at present. 

That the continuance of high money rents of land, 
while money prices are falling, is a caose of increadng 
privation to the productive part of the conminnity, must 
be, after what has been advanced, sufficiently dear. Is 
Ireland it is so palpably evident that no one denies it 
The cultivator in that country is so poor, that he doei 
not consumed taxed articles to any extent worth naming; 
and, as he uses very little capital, he cannot pay much 
of taxes through the higher profit charged on taxed 
capital; but the high rent Is a clear and palpable 
burden, distinctly traceable in the large proportion of 
the whole produce of the land that it is necessary to 
sell, in order to obtain the means of paying the reat 
In Great Britatn it is not yet so evident. The fiumer 
has not here been stripped of his capital, and profit 
therefore, enters Into the price of British landed pro- 
duce; and, as British ag^culturists, both d^italiits 
and labourers, still consume taxed articles, to the taxss 
on those articles, whether consumed by farming capitsl- 
ists or labourers, a great part of the distress b attributed. 
But though, from circumstances such as these, rent of 
land in Ghreat Britain is not seen as nakedly In con- 
nexion with its effects as it is in Ireland, yet these 
effects are experienced; and if rent continue at the 
same nominal amount, the lower prices fisll, the greater 
will be the pressure of rent on the well-being of the 
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productive classes. It is quite within the range of 
possibility that the intelligent capitalists who now farm 
tihe lands of Great Britain may be stripped of their 
ca^tal, and reduced to the impoverished state of the 
Irish cultivator. 

Although such may be the effects of rent, when ex- 
acted to an excessive amount, yet it is not to be con- 
dnded that no rent ought to be pdd, as that would 
be nearly tantamount to a cessation of private property 
fai land. But rent may be very low, or moderate, or 
ray high ; and the consequences of one or another of 
tilese rates are of a very important nature, and should 
be clearly understood. When pointing out these con- 
sequences, the whole amount of the rent was named, 
beeaose it was considered inexpedient to assume that 
any particular part of it was excessive. The nature of 
the rent, and of the effects of high rent, were the im- 
portant points to be elucidated; and the whole amounts 
presumed to have been pud at different times were 
given, in order to render our explanations more palpa- 
ble and definite. It may, however, be fairly asked, 
might not the amount, not only of rent, but of all other 
aet claims, have possibly been as low in I83I as they 
were in 1793 ? If the country had continued at peace, 
taxes might have remained as they were in that year^ 
aad from the nature of rent, there can be no doubt of 
the possibility of its remaining as low as it was at that 
period. Had such really been the case, all the benefit 
arising from the increase of population and productive 
power would have been enjoyed by the labourers in an 
advance of real wag^s, and their present situation 
would have been better, there is no doubt, than even 
that of the labourers of the United States of America. 
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From 1828 to 1884. 

mm IN THB TALUB Or MONIT.— OrriCIAL AND ftSAL YALUI Or 
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TABLB.— WHY THBRB II NOT ROOM AT IT POR ALL THB LABOVK* 
BRSw— OLASIIPICATION OP THB POPULATION. 
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SiNCB the year 1826 there has been a fbrther redac- 
tion of taxes, and the rate of profit has continned low, 
yet there Is no clear evidence of improvement in the 
condition of the people. The probability, therefore, 
is, that the value of money has continued to increase, 
to an extent sufficient to counteract the effects of the 
reduction of taxes. Landed produce has not, indeed, 
until very recently, materially altered in price ; but 
when we consider how much farmers must have been 
impoverished, and cultivation consequently discouraged, 
the higfh rent paid, the increase of the population, and 
the restrictions on the importation of foreign grain, 
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the contlnaed compuutiTely high price of gnbi will 
not surprise. The prices of the produce of mlnea, 
resolvable almost entirely int« wages and proflto, have 
tank consldersbljr. Pig iron, which, is 1896, was at 
£8. a ton, sank in 1632 to £4. 17b. «d. ; bar Iroa, 
from jeiO. 168. in 1826, sank ta j66. 5«. in 1832. 
ffince that time both these articles have a HtUe 
recovered, but they still remain low in price. 

The following' statements of tiie total ordinary In- 
come, and of the government expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, to 1831, are taken &wn the ottdal 
ctatistica] retnms of 1833, that of 1833 it taken from 
a parliamentary paper. 



1823.. 
1835.. 



^4,593,679 
53,652,473 
51,508,376 



33, 183,305 
54,814,321 
49,499,130 
50,963,014 

52,774,600 
51,620,027 
53,883,541 
53,800,391 
49,336,073 
49,075, 133 
47, 143,943 
47,133,308 



Tlie net revenue of Great Britain was, for the year* 
ending on the leth of October, In 1832, ^£43,408,813.; 
ta 1833, 2643,028,392. 

The rate of profit is indicated by the average prices of 
fte three per cent, consols. In the months of Febmary 
and Aognst, in eacli year, from 1821 to 1831 inclusive, 
taken from the same official returns. 
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1821. . . 

1822... 
1823... 
,, 1824... 
1825... 



»f 



>» 



»» 



» 



74i 
79i 
77i 

m 

m 



In 1826. 78( 

,, 1827. 841 

1828. Sm 

1829 871 

1831 791 



9f 



»> 



9» 



>» 



we 



The low price of 1831 was the effect of the political 
state of Europe after the Pftrisian revolatioa of thd 
three days. The apprehension of war yet keeps tiie 
prices of stock lower than they wonld otherwise be, 
compared with the rate of profit obtained. Mr. Lewis 
Loydy in his evidence before the committee on com- 
merce, &c. on the 16th of May, 1833, said '' 
cannot employ our surplus money at two per cent 
Consols were on the I8th of May, 87i to |. 

From the state of the exports, it appears, that the 
power to command an abundant supply of gold, at a 
cheap rate, was still on the decline ; as, while official 
values continue greatly to increase, the declared values 
remain nearly the same ; as may be seen in the returns 
for the years from 1829 to 1832, both inclusive. 
They were 



In the vear 1829 


In 


/n 

declared vahte. 


£ 
52,019,728 
55,465,723 
60,492,637 
60,090,123 


36.1^379 
35,212,800 
37,691,800 
^652,600 


1830 


1831 


1832 


„ AOV«. ..•••••••.. 



Thus, (adhering to the millions) while abont 47i in 
quantity, commanded 35^ in value, on a yearly average 
from 1825 to 1828, it required 60 to obtain 36} in 
1832; shewing a decline in the selling prices &r 
beyond what can be supposed to have resulted from 
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•sy improyemeiits which took place, during the period, 
fai tiie modes of producing the exported articles. The 
produce of more British labour, must, therefore, be 
giveii in exchange for the imports, including that 
•■pply of gold which determines the value of the 
cwreiicy* 

The leading articles of export, cotton manufecturesr 
oliibit the same features as the aggregate exports ; 
md as accounts of them have been published from 
1815 to 1830, we may trace the progressive decline in 
tbeir declared, compared with their official values; 
and, in order to avoid being misled by fluctuation 
in particular years, we will divide the whole into 
ihree separate periods. The average annual export 
for 



9 

The 5 years ending 7 
with 1819 C 

The 5 years ending # 
with 1824 ( 

The 6 years ending f 
with 1830 ? 


At the 
oj^dalvatue. 


At the 
declared value. 


mean price 

qf bowed 

cotton. 


£ 
30,271,567 

23,562,359 

31,460,860 


£ 

18,202,179 
16,161,422 
17,113,486» 


d. 
18J 

H 

7it 



The value of the raw cotton is supposed to be about 
l-0Cht of the value of the manufactured article, and 
as the price of raw cotton, from the first to the third 
period, sank to nearly two-fifths, when we compare 
the declared values of the two periods, wo must add 
the other three-fifths of the price of the cotton, which 
would raise the declared value of the last period, to 



• From Pebrer, pag« 341. -f Tooke. 

I One serentta some say, bat I wish to allow the tnW proportion for raw 
material. 

U 
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M7, in round nnmben, i690»000»000. Aadthniwe 
find, that from, say 1817» the middle year <rf tiie lift 
period, to 1827» the middle year of the last, in til 10 
years, sapposlngf the raw material to ooet tiie tame at 
the two periods, it beeame necessary to ei^ort 60 per 
cent, more of manufactures, to obtain, in return, as 
equal amount of money ! 

In the first and last years of the series, the dife* 
rences between the offidal and declared values, are 
much g^reater, as they were 



In the year 1815. 
„ 1830. 



In 

- — z — 

17,055,378 
37,360,395 






— Z 

90,063,182 
17,394,^84* 



Had cotton goods remained of the same declared value 
in 1890 as in 1815, the quantity exported in the 
former year would have been of the aggregate declared 
value of above ^2,000,000. instead of ainkbf to 
^617,394,584. This is an extent of reduction in price, 
for which the reduction in the price of the raw material, 
and the improvements in the methods of producing 
the articles, will not account. The improvements 
have been, principally. In the spinning department, 
and Mr. Kennedy's statement of the extent of them, 
from 1812 to 1830, has been triumphantly referred to 



• The quantity of raw cotton taken for home contumption, whhA gini 
the quantity used in Great Britain, was, in 1815,— 8a,800,0001lM. { ia ISKS 
S4S,000,0001bt. i and the average quantities per annumi taken during ths 
whole pe riodf were, 

in the 6 years ending with 1819 lOO,60O,90OIbs. 

in the 6 years euding with 18*^4 143,fi09,0001bi. 

in the C years eudiug with 1890 904,391,3aSlbs. 
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am condnrive e'ddence on the subject. The follaivinj> 
ta the t^le forniahed by that ^ntlemaa. 



ii„nt.p«-rf.y 


Priw^/ 




Culin 


r-™. 


]8ia. 


183a 


I8li. 


IBM. 




1S». 


laii. 


law. 


80 

100 

120 

160 

aoo 

250 


2. 
l,S 
1.5 
1,4 
1.25 

'.7b 
.05 


2.75 
25 
2. 

1.8 
1.65 
1.33 
,90 
.06 


I. d. 

1 6 

2 
2 3 

a i 

2 G 

2 10 

3 4 

4 


; 

10 

ui 

w 

1 e 

3 
3 8 


'i 

2 2 

2 10 

3 e 

6 6 
16 8 
31 


7J 

1 Oj 

1 7j 

2 8 

4 11 
11 e 
24 fi 


Z 6 
3 6 

5 2 

e 

9 4 
20 
35 


4 
6 7 
14 6 
28 3 



F^omthls table it iriU be seen that the gnaUat 
Increau in the amoant produced per spindle, is in the 
yam No. 60, but the whole quantities produced of 
that and higher numbers, are very smalt compared 
with the quantities of No. 40, and lower numbers. 
Now the increase In the production of No. 40, Irom 
1813 to 1830, is only as three upon eight ;— that is, 
deven were produced in the latter, where only eight 
were prodnced in the former year. Here, then, we 
•M, that In the spinning department of the cotton 
manvfactnre, that particular department In which the 
most Important improvements had been made, tlie 
faKTcaied production, at the end of nineteen yeart, 
WM only three npon eight, while the decline in tlie 
dedared value of the whole qf the good*, exported at 
the end of sixteen years, was, omitting the fractional 
parts, — from, what would have been, if the value had 
remained unaltered, fort; -two millions, to only a little 
more than seventeen millions t And yet it is stated, 
broadly and confidently, that, allowing for the dif- 
ferent values of tlie raw material, the fall in price is 
u2 
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attributable entirely to improfemeiita In the metbodt 
of producing the articles t* 

The following k a table shewing^ the selling pricei 
of 9fF% Blackburn weft, in the Manchester market, 
horn 1815 to 1880, furnished fW>m Messrs. Birley and 
Co. one of the larg^t and oldest spinning and wearing 
establishments in Manchester; to which I have added 
the cost in cotton and the sum left for spinning. The 
prices paid for weaving are also given firom Marshall, 
page 44, and from Mr. E. a numufiicturer, of the 
prices paid at Preston. 



Ymn, 



Black- 
Imm 

CBlriey.) 



J ol4 •••••• 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

IckII • • • • . 
18tj2* • • • . . 
looo 



• • • • 

2 6 

2 10 

2 6i 

2 4 

2 2 

1 8 

'i 

1 ^ 
1 1 

1 
Ui 
Ui 
Ui 



Cott 

in raw 
bowed 
eolton. 



JpNUItl 



f. d. 

• • • • 
1 8 

* 2* 
1 8 

1 8 

1 U 

ui 

94 

8| 

Si 

Si 

Ui 

Gi 

6i 

6i 

5i 

6} 



mg 



s. d, 

■ • • • 

10 

1 ^ 

lOi 

8 

1 0} 
8i 
7 
9i 
8i 
7* 

di 

6i 

si 

4i 

5* 

4i 



Averagt 

l^fir 

gpinmng 

old 



Uld 



6d 



6id 



• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 



Far 
waatin^ 
Mymrdt 

camMe. 
(MuihaU) 



t. 

13 
6 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 



d, 

6 


6 

6 


9 

6 
9 



A^Atki 

coMonCf 
Mfkki 
toak^ 
anmek 
(Mr.B.) 



<. i. 

26 

14 

11 

11 

9 6 

10 6 

11 



10 
10 
10 
10 










9 6 

9 

8 6 

8 6 



7 
7 
7 
7 

7 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



_, 



The eambrio weftren get an ATerage of firom about 7i. to Sa. par watk. 

* A machine, called a ** stretcher,** ii used in ipinning, in whidi aa Ibh 
proTement bat been madoi tkat has tripled its power of prodnotsf^ aad 
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From this table it idll be seen, that firam llfd* 
the average sum obtuned for spinmng a lb. of dG't 
weft, in the i:ye years ending in 1819, the snm left for 
spinning it in the six years ending in 1830 sank to 
0|d., being less than on^ half of the first price. 

Mr. John Fielden, m. p. for Oldham^ who is a very 
coctensive spinner and manufacturer, in Todmorden, 
read this following tables in his place, in the house of 
commons, in May, 1833, relative to the alterations in 
prices of cotton goods. 



30 Hanks rvaier twUL 


tnUteymn 


Cotton 

required 

for 116. of 

twist 


Price of 
cotton 
per lb. 


Cost of 

cotton 

for lib. of 

twist. 


Value of 
lib. of 
twist. 


Sum 

forUibvur 

expeneeSf 

andprqfit. 


1815.... 
1824.... 
1831.... 
1832.... 


ll-7th 
1 l-7th 
] l-7th 
ll-7th 


ff. d. 
1 7§ 
8i 
6i 
61 


s. d. 
1 10^ 
9| 
6§ 
7j 


ff. d. 
3 3 
1 8 
1 

1 oj 


ff. 4. 
1 4J 
lOi 
6i 
6i 


CoU of spinning and weaving a 72 calico, made by a power4eom. 


Jutkeyean 


Pounds of 

cotton 
fori piece. 


Price of 
cotton 
per lb. 


Cost of 

cotton 

for Ipieee. 


Value 

1. , ?/ 
1 piece. 


Sum 

forlubcwry 

expenceSf 

andprqfit. 


1815.... 
1824.... 
1881*. .. 
1832.... 


5§ 


ff. d. 
1 7§ 
8$ 
5i 
^ 


ff. d. 

8 8 
3 9 
2 6 
2 10 


ff. d. 

27 

13 6 

8 3 

8 3 


ff. A 

18 4 
9 9 

5 9 

6 5 



Mr. Fielden also gave the foUowing table of the cost 
and price of a piece of third 74 calico, woven on tha 

Ms altpliMbeemiMUBed Ma sample 6f the wh<de proeeas. The sirelohsr, 
hamtww, psrfiinBs but a small part of the proeess, and its impravsmcat 
does ttot serioQsly affect the whole cost of prodaction. 
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hand-loom, with elements of its cost. To wbich I 
have added the average prices of wheat per quarter, 
of medium quality. 







Tko 








Tk0 


average price 


The 


7«« 




rmw cotton 


<^ftudieakeo 
in the 


atera§enm 
for Ubomr^ 




Imtkeymn 


foromepUee^f 

MMCO. 


Jnancaetter 
market. 


anifr^fit. 


wheat 

ftrpMHer, 




t, d. 


i. d. 


t. 4, 


t. d. 


1815.... 


7 


18 


11 


66 3 


1816.... 


6 7i 


16 


9 4§ 


76 2 


1817.... 


7 3 


15 3 


8 1 


94 


1818.... 


7 3 


16 


8 10 


83 8 


1819.... 


4 10 


13 


9 2 


73 3 


1830.... 


4 3 


11 6 


7 3 


65 10 


1831.... 


3 ^ 


10 6 


7 1§ 


54 5 


1833.... 


3 11 


10 


7 1 


43 8 


1833.... 


3 11 


9 6 


6 7 


61 9 


1834.... 


3 


9 


6 


62 


1835.... 


4 4i 


9 9 


5 4i 


66 6 


1836.... 


3 5 


7 3 


4 9 


56 11 


1837.... 


3 3 


6 5 


4 2 


56 9 


1838.... 


3 3i 


6 3 


4 0§ 


60 5 


1839.... 


3 


5 7 


3 7 


66 3 


1830.... 


3 4| 


6 3 


3 10§ 


64 3 


1831.... 


2 


5 9 


3 9 


66 


1833.... 


2 d§ 


5 


3 3i 


66 4 



In his speech Mr. Fielden stated that> daring this 
period, the hand-loom weaver had had his wages reduced 
from 46. 6d. to Is. 3d. 

In the whole of these documents there is a general 
agreement, which makes them substantially confirm each 
other. In particular points where they do not harmonise 
it may be accounted for. Indeed, when we recoUect that 
eottons of vaHous qualities and prices are mixed in difflft- 
rent proportions by different manufacturers, and that the 
averages for the year are arrived at in different wayi^ 
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some taking^ the prices of each day, others a day of each 
week» and others a day in each month, We may be assured 
that honest and independent statements will appear to 
differ in minute circumstances, although they may 
ugree fully in their general substance. It may also be 
remarked, that wages of hand-loom weavers, have 
fallen more in parts where coarse goods are made, as in 
the neighbourhood of Todmorden and Blackburn, than 
in Manchester. 

. In Mr. Henderson's report on the poor laws, from 
Lancashire, an account from Mr. Harrison, surgeon, is 
given, relative to the condition of the hand weavers in 
Preston, in December, I83I, in which it is stated that 
in one district there were 139 families, contdning 634 
individuals, or 4*56 to each family, whose weekly income 
** including parish aUowance, when made, was^3.3s.3d. 
yrhich makes, on an average, 10s. G^d. for each fiunily, 
or 28« 3id. for each individual. From the . lOs. 6id. 
however, we ought to deduct 2s. a week for looms, 
paste, brushes, candles, &c. which are expended in the 
production of their manufactures;" it is afterwards 
stated, that the weaver is obliged to pay higher rent for 
space in which to put his loom — 2s, 6d. instead of 
2». Od. or 2s. 3d. <' If then," says Mr. H. " we deduct 
9s« 6d. from 8s. 6id, the net average income of a 
weavers' family, we shaU have 6s. O^d. ; from this again 
we must take 3d. a week for direct taxes, and 7d. for fuel, 
whieh will leave 5s. 2id. a week for the food and 
doathing of 4*56 individuals, or about Is. Id. a head. 
This is the average, and, of course, there were many 
below this statement." It is also stated, that 58 of the 
po<Hrest £Eunilies, containing 318 persons, or 5*48 to each 
fiunily, had a weekly income of only JS25, 15b. Id. 
hthig 88. lO^d. per family. A number of these were 
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wMvan, from whose laoomo, If we dodoel Ik fer «• 
penoei eonnactod with laboiir» li. M. ftr hooie roit, 
lOd. for tucet and ftiel» wo iholl have 9ik d^d. kftfff 
doothing and f^Mng 5*48 Indivldnalty or about 8d. per 
head per week, or a little more than ld« a day V* Thh^ 
however, li not, it appears, tiie lowest state into wfaiA 
weavers have sunk, for Mr. Henderson sajs, that ^'la 
the neighbourhood of Burnley an averafs hand-loom 
weaver cannot, at present, earn above 4s. 8d. per week, 
although a Manchester or Preston weaver ean esm 
6s« or 7b. weekly.*' — See the report, p. 840 and 841. 

It has been very generally asserted, and is Indoed 
commonly believed by the parties themselves, that ^e 
introduction of the pow«r-loom hts been the cause sf 
the great depression of hand*loom wages ; but this it 
probably another instance of a circumstanooy eoinddent 
in point of time, being mistaken for a cause. Power- 
looms were not used so extensively as to make any 
material impression on the market pqrloe of cloth untQ 
near the termination of the war, but the price paid fn 
weaving a particular kind of cloth, which, according to 
the report of the Lords of 1814, was, in 1709, 8s., and 
in 1802, 10s. sank in 1808, and again in 1811, tofis. Od. 
from which it rose again in 1812 to 6s. 6d., in 1818 to 
8s., and in 1814 to 10s. Now, as few power^loomi 
eidsted in 1808, and not many, compared with the 
number of hand-looms, in 1811, the fall of wages at 
those periods cannot ' be attributed to power-looms. 
Aikd we see, notwithstanding their introduction, up to 
1814, in that year the weaving of the above named 
cloth rose to 10s. From 1815 to the present time, it is 
true, the use of power-looms has been mudi extended, 
and hand-loom wages have fallen more than any otiiers. 
But this latter circumstance is, it is very likely, attri* 
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bvtafole as iliiich to common weaving^ being an emplo]r- 
BWDt to which children can be readily put, as to the 
ateaaion of the power-loom. Had not the power-loom 
be^i used, theare wonld have been employment for a 
number of hand-loom weavers, but what reason 
we to suppose that that gpreater number would not 
have been found to work at wag^es equally low as those 
jpaid at present? The business and population of 
Maadiester have doubled during the same period, and 
jet wages have g^enerally fallen. It is computed that 
Ibere are, at present, fifty thousand Irish, or thdr 
immediate descendents, in Manchester and its neigh* 
bwurhood, a large part of whom depend upon weaving ; 
and if an additional number had been wanted, there is 
■o reason to doubt that they might have been had. 
And if what Mr. Fielden said in his speech is even near 
to l>dng correct, the number of power, compared with 
kandplooms, at present in existence is very small. Ho 
•aid ''the number of persons, too, employed in cotton 
mills, was small, compared with the number of hand- 
loom weavers who were in such deep distress. The 
amnber in all the cotton mills in Great Britidn would 
not, he believed, exceed 170,000 ; and his opinion was, 
Hiat there were four persons engaged at hand-loom 
waaiviag for one person employed in cotton mills.'* 

Mr. Babbage, in his book on manufactures, has stated, 
from iaftmnation collected to be laid before parliament, 
ttet, in 1890, the number of hand-looms in use in 
€lreat Britain was 240,000 ; and that nearly the same 
wuaJbet existed in the year 1820 ; — that the number of 
power-looms in 1820 was 14,000, but m 1880 they had 
iaereaaed to 05,000. From this statement it appears 
tliat there was no positive reduction in the number of 
lauidploom wearers, and the younger part of these, of 
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both sexes, are the most suitable for attending powier- 
looms, and are, therefore, wanted for that purpose. 
There is, however, an error in the statement made by 
Mr. Babbagpe, of the relative quantities of work daiie 
on a hand and on a power-loom. He says, *^ eaeh of 
the power-looms did as much work as three worked 1^ 
hand," and that ** the increased producing power ww 
equal to that of 123,000 hand-looms." In order to 
ascertain the correctness of this statement, I applied to 
Messrs. E. and T. Dodgshon, of Manchester, whomsnif' 
fecture the same kind of cloth, both by hand and by 
power-looms, to learn the proportional quantities woven 
by each ; and I received from Mr. T. Dodgshon the 
following note in reply : — " I find that our hand weaven, 
on a 50 reed domestic (Stockport count) have tmned 
off from their looms more cloth than we could tun ei 
from an equal number of our power-looms,reck<HUii^ 
both to work the same hours. The band weavers 
gfenerally strike more picks per minute than powers 
looms do for coarse work." The power-looms are of 
recent construction, are well made, and work at A(i 
rate of about 100 picks a minute. Mr. Babbage was 
probably led into error by mistaking a weaver for 8 
loom. In general, one weaver attends two pow^4ooiiiB^ 
The whole quantity or rather cost of labour required 
in the two modes, is, however, not materially different, 
as, in addition to mere weaving, there is in the procesl 
by power, labour employed, in making and repairia^ 
the machinery, in working the steam engine, and in 
getting the coal. The principal advantage attendhig 
the power-loom is in the more uniform texture of the 
cloth made by it, which causes that doth to command 
a higher price than the hand woven doth. In an 
f^tablishment in Manchester, Mr. Eadsforth employ* 
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140 hand-loom weavers, male and female, who weave 
(m what are called '' dandy-looms."* He states that 
each individual, on an average of the whole number, 
weaves 5 one-sixth cuts per week. The cut or piece 
was 96 yards long*, and 41 inches wide, and the weft 
(tiie cross thread) had 44 picks to an inch. Mr. E. 
informed me that, in a lar^ power-loom establishment 
Ib the town, the same kind of goods was made, and that 
each power-loom, on an average, turned off little more 
than four cuts per week: — ^the time of working 
equal. 

The power-looms of Messrs. T. Marsland and Co. of 
Stockport, are said to he of the very best make, and to 
be worked at the highest speed. On an average of 
many of their looms, it was found that 6^ jcuts were 
obtained from each. The cut was four-fourths in 
breadth (generally about 32 inches in the doth), 29 
yards long, 60 Stockport reed, and 56 picks to an inch^ 
A calculation will shew that Mr. E.'s hand weaver 
threw the shuttle 274,536 times in the week, while in 
Ifesors. M.'s power-loom it was thrown 370,016 times. 
But the former passed through 41 inches each time, 
wMe the latter went through only 32 inches, the 
latter consequently traversed little more space than the 
Jomer. 

The average annual quantity of raw cotton taken for 
home cmisumption, in the 3 years ending with 1831^ 

was 245,641,878Z6». 

in the 3 years endhig mth 1822, it was 132,082,000 ^. 
Increased annual consumption in9 years 113,559,878/fa* 



•TImm dandy loonu wind up the cloth as tut as it is woTen: they 
bKW been of late much used, and their number is now considerable. A good 
will get firom 9 to lOi. per week. 
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The twift and yara ezpoitad in the 8 fean mdlifr whh 

1881 wu an annual avefafe of. e3»80St,ff77tti. 

la the 8 yean ending with 1898. 8S,718,154 ttt 

lacreaee per annum 89,584,fi8> ttt. 

The number of yards of cotton ehith aannally expetted 

in the 8 yean ending with 1881 was 42^79^79^ 

hi the 8 yean endhig with 1828 88Q,8y8,7M 

Increased annual export in 9 yean 161,887>870 

The numl)er of liand*loomB in ISSO, moomUmg te 

Mr, Babbage, was 240,000 

numl)er of power-looms 65,000 

Total 896,000 

The hand-looms in 1880 940,000 

power-looms in 1880 14^000 

Total 854,000 

Increase in 10 yean 41,000 

The increase in the number of looms is palpably dis* 
proportioned to the increase in the exportation of doth. 
The hand, as well as the power-looms, were, it is proba* 
ble, materially increased, particularly the dandy*loons; 
and hand weaving has been extended in parts of tiM 
country more distant from the principal seats of the 
manuCsoture. 

That power-looms have had some eflfbct in lowerinf 
hand-loom weaven' wages may be and probably is tree, 
but that they have been the principal, or even an ini« 
portant, cause of that lamentable drcumstanoe, does 
not appear. The wages fell, and very considerably teo^ 
before power-looms were used ; and they have slaee 
ftdlen with the general decline of money prices ; aad 
would, doubtless, have fallen, although perhaps not so 
rapidly, if power-looms had not bera introduced. 
Prices and remuneration have generally declined is 
the cotton manufacture for the last 90 or 85 years; 
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wmd tbaty too, as has been shewn, far beyond tbe decline 
in the priee of the raw material, or tho extent of the 
iaKproTenmits introduced. 

Mr. Kiriunan Flnlay sud, in his evidence befwe the 
wtiutt oonunittee on manufactures, &c., May 21, 1833, 
f* I think that a grand mistake exists in supposing that 
the power-loom supplants the hand-loom universaUy," 
■ad ''the number of hand-loom weavers in Scotland 
now, I apprehend to be much more than the number of 
band-looms in Scotland when the power-loom was first 
Introduced f and agun, *' it would require a very good 
hmd, and very hard work, to earn from 6s, to 7s. a 
week, from what I am assured by weavers themselves, 
upon whose word I can place every dependence." 

But there is another mode of exhibiting this subject, 
ivliich will shew clearly that the deeline in the price of 
cotton manu£Eu;tures has been accompanied by a great 
fidlingf off in the remuneration of the parties engaged 
in the manufacture. In the year 1811 the population 
of the whole town of Manchester was 113,798 ; and, in 
1821, it was 158,631^ presuming its increase to have 
been uniformly prog^ssive, the number in 1815 would 
have been 131,730. The population of Manchester may, 
at that time, be taken to represent the whole of the 
parties engaged in the cotton manufacture, and when 
that town contuned 131,730 inhabitants the exports of 
eotton manu&ctures were of the declared value of 
^620,033,1^3. But, m the year 1831, the population of 
Manchester had increased to 232,578, while the declar- 
ed value of the manufactured cottons exported in 1830 
was only ^17,304,584. During these sixteen years the 
population increased more than 100,000, but the total 
value of the exports declined from ^620,033,132. to 
i6l7,d04,584. In 1815 the value of the exporte was to 
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the popnlatloii of Mandiefter m above iSltt. to Mcii 
ponoB, in 1831 as less than i^5. to oadi poMat. 
Thai, without going into any rninnto calonlatioa tt 
afoertain the aetnal numben of the whole popolattm 
engaged in the cotton manufacture, and the totel vahie 
of the goods produced, but proceeding on the above 
data, and taking Manchester to represent the whole 
cotton manufiscturing population, and tiie declared 
▼alue of the exports of cottons to indicate the value of 
the whole of the cotton manufactures at the two 
periods, it will appear that, on a general average, eadi 
person engaged at present in the cotton manufacture 
receives less than one-half of the money that he (Bd la 
1815 as a remuneration for his capital or his labour.* 
The extent of improvement made does not aiBsct our 
conclusions from this mode of viewing the subject, as 
we have here simply the number of persons, and the 
sum of money at each period; compleidty Is thas 
avoided, and but one conviction can follow. It is not» 
however, pretended that the computations on which we 
proceed strictly accord with the real facts of the case; 
on the contrary, to approach accuracy, many trifling 
allowances must be made, such as for the altered price 
of the raw material, the difference between the in* 
crease in the whole population engaged in the manu* 
facture, and the increase of the town of Manchester, 
but such attention to detail is not here necessary, the 
broad facts admit of no dispute, and they prove beyond 



* In this manufacture there la no doubt that profits have fttHen morA 
than wages, the general reduction in the rate of profit has contributedto 
effect this. The wages of fine spinners hare kept up, and among those 
employed in connexion with machinery in general, the fall has not heen 
great ; but among common hands, and particularly in common hand 
wearing, the fiUl has been considerable: 
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a doubt that the fall in the value of cotton g;oods has 
heen attended with a great reduction in the money re- 
muneration of the individuals engaged in the manu* 
£ftGtnre. Of the cause of that reduction we have already 
treated, and shewn it to have been an influx of labour 
firom other departments of production, where it was 
worse remunerated, which beat down wages in the 
cotton manufacture, glutted the markets with goods, 
and brought down their prices. Prices being thus 
reduced, equal imports were not obtainable without 
much more labour ; and gold, among other articles^ 
costing much more labour, it exchanges for much more 
Uknu*, and for much more of the products of labour, 
than it did during the time of the war. 

If we look to the towns engaged in the wooUen 
manniSftcture we find the same kind of facts as those pre- 
sented in the cotton manufacture. The population of 

Leeds was. ... in 1811. . . . 62,534— in 1831. . 123,3d3 
Huddersfield, in 1811. . . . 9,671— in 1831. . 19,036 

And in towns dependent on the manufacture of hard- 
wares we have the same features. The population was, 

hi Birmingham . . in 1811. . 85,755— in 1831 146,986 

In Sheffield in 1811. . 53,231— m 1831 91,692 

In Wolverhampton m 1811. . 14,836— in 1831 24,732 

and the same kind of increase is observable in ibm 
other towns, the people of which manufacture for ex- 
portation, and yet, notwithstanding this gfeneral 
increase in the number of the people who labour for 
exportation, the declared value, and consequently the 
money value returns, for the aggregate exports have 
absolutely declined. 

• The foregoing facts and reasonings, taken altogether, 
authorise us to conclude that, up to a recent period. 
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muMft ia Orat Briti^ ooadniMd to riM iavatesi 
Mid, ooBMqvenftly, that all paTmaiita of And wnmol 
aot wealth ia that money bomiia BM>re bafdeawaai 
Tuns hare bean reduced, it is true ; but, aalt apfeMi 
aot to a Mifideat extent to eonateraet the inflneaM V 
the rile in the value of money, and the ooadition of tin 
people, therefore, continued to decline. TUi is auMt 
palpably sliewn by the amount which it lias been found 
necessary to raise annually for the relief of the poor> 
notwithstanding^ that the poor's rate has been l<mgf and 
loudly complained of, audi that various expedients have 
been tried to reduce it. The average sum raised aaaisUj 
for the four years ending with 1828 was. . je7«8S8»lMr 
and for the four following years the average 

was B^i4t^J2SSL* 

a very great advance, especially when we recoQeet ths 
general effinrts which have been made to reduce it» far^ 
nishing painful evidence of the increased distress df the 
class receiving relief, f 

In a country circumstanced as Great Britidn is, ths 
value of money is a subject of great consequence : 
hence the importance of ascertaining whether money 
Is or is not yet rising in value. It may be stated, as 
a general proposition, that common food in Great 
Britain, cheap as it may appear, is at present at lesst 



• In 1899, the turn niied wu i^,648,m....iii 1830» i^8^1,S6I. 
in 1831, i^8,ll4,9SO in 1888, £8,879^17. 

f In m&njr pariibet in LanoMhire it is enttomary to publish the BiMi 
6f all persons reoeiring relief, and the public are inTited to inform the 
orerseers, should they know any reason why relief should be withheld. 
Select restriei have been appointed, competed of the principal nUs 
payers, and of others the most likely to know the actual cireumttaiMes ef 
tlioee who apply for relief. At the same time, it ought to be ramaxfced, 
that in some agricultural districts, portions of wages are paid through tht 
pooi*s rate. 
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'S(per centv higher in money price than it is on the 
continent of Europe ; or, that the same amount of 
money will, in Great Britain, command one fourth 
less (bod than on the continent. Money is kept down 
Ihere, thus low in value, by cheaply produced exports, 
yet selling at such prices as purchase and bring home 
a supply of gold, which determines it to have that 
exchangeable value. Competition at home and rival- 
flihip in foreign countries, have a tendency to cause 
the prices of these exports to fall, — that is, to com- 
flMnd less gold, and consequently to make gold of 
.greater exchangeable value when brought home ; and 
tlds process would go on until gold in this country was 
raised to an equality in value with what it is in Holland 
or France, or until money prices were equalised in the 
three countries ; were there not causes in operation to 
counteract it. These causes are, successive improve- 
ments in manufacturing the exports: such improve-^ 
ments raised our money prices, and a continuation o( 
them can alone sustain money prices. 

Are there, then, improvements of this kind in pro- 
gress at present, sufficient to keep down the value of 
gold ? The answer to this question can be only con- 
jectural. In the cotton manufacture, the leading 
article of export, establishments are being successively 
enlarged, and more economical arrangements are pro- 
gressively made. Various little improvements admit of 
the machinery being moved at a greater speed, and of 
course enable more to be produced in the same time 
with equal labour and capital. The machinery itself 
is also made at less expence. Steam engines can be 
had for about two-thirds of what they cost eight years 
ago. In one establishment in Manchester, that of 
Messrs. Sharp, Roberts and Co. various improvements 

X 
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limve been mtdt by Mr. Robertt, wldeh hvrt gmHitj 
inoreaied the efficiency of the Inbovr empkyei hi 
makhig machines. By the afipUcntlen of stenm power 
to forcing^ a steel tool or cutter along the snrfboe of a 
plate or bar of iron, or by moving the iron while 
the tool is held fast, the tool is made to oat a shaving 
off, and to leave the snrfiioe of the iron perfectly level. 
The tool being moved a little sideways, the ont is 
repeated, and thus, in saccessioBy the whole «arfiM» of 
the iron is planed and left smooth and tme. By the 
ase of this simple but highly effective machine, one 
man is enabled to do as much work as, aeoordiag tp 
the kind of article planed, from twenty to fifty asen csa 
do by the old method of chipping and filing, and the 
work is done much better. The application of the 
same principle in another machine, enables one men 
to do as much as twelve can do by the old mode, in 
cutting key-beds, or grooves in wheels, to fix them on 
shafts ; or in cutting any other similar things. And 
in the old way there are files and chisels hsed, equal 
in value on an average to one half of the wages of the 
workmen, so that the whole saving is one half more 
than the amount named. These are, howefver, very 
favourable examples of the kind of improvements that 
are being made. 

Mr. Roberts has also invented a te^f'^ufHng' mule, or 
spinning machine, which Is gfetting rapidly into we. 
The various important advantages attending the use of 
this machine, it is stated, enable those who adi^t it 
to save from one-fourth to one-third of the whole ex- 
pence of converting the raw cotton into yam or thread. 

Improvements of this kind, however, past rapidly to 
other countries, where, combined with their general 
use at liome, they in time cause the selling prices of 
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tibe wrticle^ produced by them to fill equal .to the 
OixtiBiit ioi the Uatrwememis, wtoi they cease to keep 
down the value of noM. And as manufacturing^ by 
increases in other countries, there will be a 
in ^Id .to beomne equal in value, in the 
mrious manuiMstiring^ c<^ttntries, and this tendency will 
cause its value to rise, or prices to fall in Great Britain. 
But a &U of prices, through a rise in tibe value of 
immtf, increases the value of all fixed sums paid, and, 
In this wMy, rente, the interest of the debt, and other 
4Mif[pation8, may become more difficult to pay, because 
It nay require more labour, or the produce of more 
JahMur to fay them. 

l%at distress should increase among a people such as 
■Hiat of <)reat Britain seems, at first ught, very surpris- 
ing. The country is at peace, and opulence, capital, 
intaUigence, industry, skill, and perseverance abound 
to an extent equal, if not superior to what has been 
iawkl in any other country. This has hitherto ap- 
peared strange. But, in order that we may have a 
more distinct perception of the real stateof this society 
In which the apparent anomaly exists, we will once 
miHre take an analytical view of it, and in this view we 
•hall see not only how opulence and distress may exist 
together, but also how the former may be the cause of 
the latter, in spite of all that capital, intelligence, 
industry, skill, and perseverance can do to prevent that 
distress. 

The total population of Great Britain in 1831 was 
l^Ji87J808 persons, including the army and navy. The 
productive portion of this p^ulation yielded a round 
eum of net wealth amounting to probably ^100,900,000. 
bat we will take it at ^690,000,000. That is 
x2 
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rent of land, my jS88,080,000. 

taxes, indmdiiig ezpenees of oolleetlii^. . 46;080,090. 
and tlihet, minet, bnildinfi^, groiiad-reiits» 

and other fixed payments 6,000,000* 

Total annual net wealth fornbhed 90,000,000. 

On the 16th of July; 1838, Mr. Spring Rice said in 
parliament, as reported in 'The Mirror/ when ex- 
plaining the expenditure, *' In the first plaee there it 
the interest of the national debt, amounting to upwards 
of i827,000,000. next follows the dead weight, or hall^ 
pay of the army, the navy, and the retired and super- 
annuation charges for civil officers. If these are added 
to the national debt, they constitute no less a portion of 
the yearly expenditure of the country than 0n round 
numbers) j633,000,000. Now the actual expenditure 
of last year was i644,922,000. or to speak again in 
round numbers, i645,000,000." Thb is independent of 
the expence of collecting. 

In April, 1833, LordAlthorp, In the house of commons, 
said, that the income for the year was ^646,852,650, and 
the expenditure was ^845,365,507. The sum expended 
in 1831, according to the tables of 1833, wasje47, 128,298. 
so that the amount assumed Is too low, independent of 
expence of collecting. The sum put down for tithes 
and various annuities Is probably also too small. If 
we suppose tithes to average one-fourth only of the rent, 
they would amount to J^,500,000., deducting from 
this one-third for the lands not subject to church tithe, 
and there will remdn ^,333,334. Royalties, and other 
payments made by miners and g^round rents for build- 
ings in towns, amount to very large sums. The round 
number of 100 millions might have been taken as s 
grand total, but we will proceed with the smaUer sum, 
90 millions. 
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NoWy presuming that this sum is received and expended 
by persons who, as in 1793, each on an average receive 
^£400^ a year, their total number would be 225,000, and 
taking each of these to represent, as heads of families, 
six persons, we shall have a total number of net 
receivers amounting to 1,350,000 persons. These we 
further suppose employ others, as menial servants, 
Biantif|u;turers and tradespeople, to administer to their 
gratification as secondary producers, in number double 
of themselves : we shall then have a population of 

receivers of net wealth of 1,350,000 persons, 

aad of secondary producers*^ 2,700,000 „ 

making a total, dependent upon the 

net wealth, of. 4,050,000 „ 

leaving for the remainder of the 

population 12,487,398 „ 

to-make the grand total of 16,537,398 „ 

The 1,350,000 net receivers, it will be borne in mind, 
produce nothing, but merely consume ; the secondary 
producers only work up a part of the net wealth to 
render it more fit for the consumption of the net 
receivers, and for this service obtain a part of the net 
wealth for their own subsistence. The 12,487,398 
primary producers furnish all the net wealth, and also 
subsist themselves. These have, however, to be di^ded 
into two bodies, the capitalists and labourers, before 
we can ascertain the number of labourers through 
whose exertions the whole of the wealth is obtained. 

The amount of capital in the year 1793, we took to 
be 350 millions, and at present it may be assumed to 
be 500 millions, and the owners of this being supposed 

* The net receivers and secondary producers are probably underrated, 
as may be seen in a table of the whole population, in classes, to be given 
shortly. 
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to be in tbe uune proportkm to tko ciopital ihst tiiey 
w«r«» at thftt time, the whole anmher of eapitaUfte iHO 
be l42JBb7f and these, as before, bdng^ taken each to 
represent five persons, will give 71i»S8(S persons sob- 
sbting on profit of caj^tal. Allowing to theso a anabflr 
eqnal to themselves, to be eoaployed to administer to 
their gratification, and we ohall hafe a pqwdation of 
<!apltafists and theh- dependents, all ttvfay, dfareetlyor 
Uidireetljr, on profit^ at I^tf8»<ff0 persons, wUeh b^ag 
added to the net r^uSmn and their dependents, will 
give a total of 5,478,570 persons, kaviag II fiBSjm of 
labooring prinmry producers, or 1,843^138 fomilies, 
with six persons to a family. 

. Taking the pfodactive power of these to be the same 
as those of 179^— <a^lOO. eaeh fimrily, it woald give 

a total of. iei84,dia,800. 

from which take the net weaMh. gO,OOO,00d. 

and we have left for the primary producers 94,315,800. 
The profit on 500 millions of capital, at 

6} per cent, would be 82,500,000. 

leaving, to be divided among the primary 

labourers < ^1,815,800. 

affording for each family something more than j638.10b. 
or j65. 128. each person. 

This, however, does not shew the whole efiTeet pro< 
duced on the condition of the labouring dass hy the 
abstraction fi*om them of an increased quan^ty of net 
wealth, and the consequent reduction of wages. When 
wages averaged dSS. each person, as in 1793, a much 
smaller number of labourers could be retained bj 
the expenditure of a given sum of net wealth, tlisn 
when they averaged J^. 12^. each. At the former 
rate, the 2,700,000 secondary producers would require 
^1,600,000. to pay them ; but, at the latter rate, the 
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■soie sum would equally well eommaiid the labour of 
9j8SBfi85 peraoBs. The fall of wages would, th^efSore, 
cause persons equal in number to the difference between 
these two numbers, to be taken from primary and trans- 
ferred to seecmdary production. The primary labourers 
would now be 9,925,793 instead of 11,068,81^ and the 
pfimary produce would be ^165,429,900. instead of 
i8184»313,800. and the sum left to be divided among 
tlie primary labourers would be not ^1,813,300., but 
only ^042,929,900. affording to the reduced number of 
primary labourers not a sum of more than ^. 12b. 
eadi, but only about ^. Os. each. Tbi» reduction of 
wages would, in its turn, enable the net receivers to 
ocmimand the labour of more persons as secondary 
producers, and, of course, would a little further reduce 
the number of primary labourers, and cause an addi* 
tional reduction of wages. 

The amount thus left for wages at last, is, however, 
entirely attributable to the increase of the labouring 
population. Had the population remained only 10 
milUoBS, and the net wealth been raised to 90 millions, 
and the net receivers and secondary producers conse- 
quently increased to the number of 4,050,000, then, 
adding the number of capitalists and their dependents 
in 1793, and taking the whole from the population of 
10 millions, and it would leave less than five millions 
of primary labourers ; who, if they produced after the 
rate of ^100. each family of six persons, would furnish 
a total of wealth amounting to only 83 millions : con- 
siderably less than that now furnished to the net 
receivers alone. It would, therefwe, have been utterly 
Impossible for such a population as that of 1793 to have 
furnished annually 90 millions of wealth. Any near 
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qiproAch to it most limve destroyed the primary labour- 
ers, and then the whole of society would have declined 
together. 

On the other hand, had the net wealth remained at 
the same amount as in 1793, and the population in- 
creased to its present number, the case would have 
been very different. From 16,537»d86, the whole popu« 
lation of 1831, take the 1,800,000 who subsisted on net 
wealth fai 17d3, and those who lived on profit hi 1831, 
1,428,570 persons, making together 3,228,570, and we 
shall have left of primary hOiourers 13,306^828, yield- 
ing a total of wealth amounting to d6221 ,813,800. 
From this total take the net wealth of 1723 and profit 
of 1831, and we have remaining for the primary labour- 
ers ^140,313,800., being an average of nearly iSlS. lOs. 
per head, or £5. lOs. a head more than in 1793! Id 
what abundance might the labourer have then lived I 
This increase in wages would render the receivers of 
the net wealth less able to employ labour in secondary 
production, and, therefore, a greater number would be 
left to primary labour, which would ndse the general 
rate of wages somewhat higher. 

It may be said that the land proprietors and govern- 
ment annuitants themselves furnish to the govern- 
ment a part of the taxes which are annually collected ; 
and this is, to a limited extent, true. But it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain with precision what portion of the 
taxes is thus obtdned. The proportion pdd, however, 
is evidently not greater than it was forty years since, 
and the increase in the amount of wealth abstracted 
from the people since that time is the important con- 
sideration. In the year 1791, according to Moreau, 
the whole revenue consisted of 
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Ctistoms ^,764,483 

Excise 8,082,391 

Stamps 1,293,432 

Land and assessed taxes. . 2,776,810 

Post-office 342,000 

Total IB 1791 .3616,259,106. 

In 1831, by the official tables, the ordinary revenue was. 

Customs ^16,516,271 

Excise 16,303,025 

Stamps 6,947,829 

• Land and aissessed taxes 4,864,343 

Post-office 1,530,205 

Miscellaneous 131,971 

Total in 1831 .£46,293,644. 

The present customs and excise duties are almost 
entirely paid by the great body of the people. Of the 
stamps and the land and assessed taxes, suppose the 
land proprietors and annuitants to have paid; in 1831, 
one-third of the amount, still, as they pidd quite as 
iBrge a proportion in 1791, the -increase in the total 
amount of net wealth affected the people in the way 
described, and to the same proportional extent. 

If the productive power of the primary labourers had 
increased, as well as their numbers, it would be still 
more beneficial to them. Instead of £100. each fiunily, 
suppose them to produce £105. and the average of 
their wages would be increased in ^the same degree. 
But enough has been said to shew what are the g^eneral 
causes of the low wages, and consequent distress, of 
the labouring people of Great Britain. It has been 
proved, as clearly as such a thing canbe, that that distress 
arises entirely from too large a portion of the wealth 
produced by primary labour being taken as net wealth, 
in the various shapes of rents, tithes, and taxes. The 
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ezactkm of this net weftllh redacea wagei in the fint 
place; and, aflerwarda, by detaddng. labow bma 
primary aod emptoyiag H in leoondary productkMiv the 
tlie primary labourers are reduced bi B«mber» while 
the net wealth remains the same. The saae aaMMmt 
of net wealth is, therefore, taken finom the primary 
p pad n e e» e r ea t ed by fewer laho w ret s , the remabider of 
that produce, conseqaeatlyt affords only a siyi lower 
rateof wag^. 

In a conntry possessiwy mndi fixed cafdtal fai mar hinew 
where difficult processes require great skill and care, 
and, of course, confidence in the persona empl«yecl« 
skilM labour may continue to he pidd at a good rate, 
while the wages of common labour are decliniag. And 
when tiie state of the common lahoarer is mnch redueed, 
tiie diierence l>etween the- rates of payment tor the two 
kinds of labonr may increase. TVs great poreriy of 
the poor labouring families prevents them firom edueat- 
Ing any of their children for the more skilful employ- 
ments: from this class, consequently, few can rise, while 
It receives all who sink. The difierence between the pay 
of common and skilful labour in the United States of 
America is small, because the wages of common labour 
are sufficiently high to enable the children of that 
class to be educated without difficulty for most of the 
superior branches of employment. In England a 
common fanning labourer cannot educate his son to 
qualify him to become a bookkeeper, a mechanic, or a 
town artisan : the necessary school instruction bein|; 
beyond his means. The comparatively high wages 
which yet remdn to the superior class of labourers in 
€hreat Britain are, therefore, no evidence that oommoa 
labour is even moderately well paid. The consump- 
tion of certain taxed articles is sometfanes pointed out 
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ag efideace of the undeteriorated, or of the improved 
euiditkUK of the people, but the consumption of these 
artSdes may be kept up bj the skilled labourers in 
tawnSy who are increasing^ in numbers^ and are yet 
tolerably wed paid. 

This general view accounts, too, for tihe wages of 
eommoB labourers being so much higher in the United 
States of America than in Great Britain. It is not that 
labour is more productive in the former than in the 
latter country, but that less of what is produced is taken 
from the labourer in the forms of rent, taxes, and 
titlies.. The two first of these burdens are light, and 
Hie last does not exist in America. If the burdens of 
the people of Great Britun could be rendered as light 
as tbose of the Americans, real wages would, there is 
no reason to doubt, be higher in Great Britidn than in 
the United States, because labour is more productive 
in the former than in the latter country. This mode of 
oonridering the subject will also enable us to account 
far the otherwise strange and unaccountable anomaly 
whkii presents itself in the &ct, that the people of 
Ch^at Britain, the most industrious, the most ingfenious, 
and the most highly productive people on the face of 
the earth, are in distress. The cause of thatMistress 
becomes now obvious. It is impossible for the labour* 
iag part of this highly productive people to furnish 
ninety millions of net wealth to the non-labouring part, 
and yet to have the wealth created by their labour for 
their own enjoyment. The labourers are dealt with 
like Sancho at the table — ^the dishes appear, but they 
vanish without the labourers being permitted to partake 
of them. They are indeed allowed what remains after 
the great feast, which has been famished by their 
labour, is ended ; the prior cldmants being satisfied ; 
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but, unfortunately, when those prior daimantt have 
finished, so little is left as to consdtiite bat a meagre 
repast for those who produced all. Mr. Malthas says, 
that there Is no room at the table for those who have 
no title, but their power to labour, on which to (band a 
claim to a place ; but why is there not room ? Evidently 
because so many others come first with their prior 
claims. These fill the table to the exduslon of the 
labourer. Reduce their number and there would be 
plenty of room for those who labour, and a plentiful 
board they would have. They would not then have to 
complain of nature excluding them from her feast, as 
their own skill and industry from that nature extract 
an abundant supply. 

There are other countries where labourers often 
cannot find places at nature's table, because others 
have occupied those places, and consumed the feast. 
And those who are permitted to sit down to the frag- 
ments find very little left. The Irish labourer is obliged 
to put up with potatoes ; happy if he can get enough of 
them, though he is well aware that he has sent large 
supplies of beef, pork, and flour, to the feast, which 
supplies have been all consumed by others. In Upper 
Egfypt, according to Mr. Legh, ** the fields enriched by 
the Nile teem with plenty, but the wretched Arab is 
compelled to live on a few lentils, and a small portion 
of bread and water — not a twentieth qf the produce (if 
hie labour falls to hie ehare !" There are but very few 
fragments left for the poor Arab it seems. But is 
nature to be accused of this ? or the unjust and rapaci- 
ous regulations of society ? Mr. Malthus, and those of 
his school, throw the blame on the laboarei^ ; but the 
labourers, as has been shown, have no power to improve 
their condition while such a state of society exists. 
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Those who have stripped, half-starved, and debilitated 
them, are to blame. The state of the labourers in Ire- 
land and Upper Egypt is attributable to excessive ex- 
action; and the present comparatively low rate of 
wages in Great Britain is to be accounted for from the 
operation of the same cause. Qive the British labourer 
a suitable portion of the fruits of his own labour ; and 
not only would his table be well spread, but new comers 
would be welcomed to the board, provided they joined 
in the labours necessary to heap it. Or, to drop Mr. 
Malthus' figure of nature's table, there would be plenty 
of employment and high wages. 

Mr. J. Wade, a recent writer, in his history of the 
middle classes, is so imbued with the principles of the 
Malthusian school as to cause him to write as follows : 
** If, however, he (each labourer) contributed ten times 
ten shillings in tax ; and the whole amount was at once 
repealed, it would not better his lot, provided his labour 
was redundant in the market." But why is labour, 
what the writer calls, '' redundant ?'* Evidently because 
the labourers are stripped of what they produce, and a 
part of them are taken away to labour in gratifying the 
strippers. Leave to those labourers who are in employ 
£5. each, in addition to their present wages, and in 
expending that £5. on additional food and clothing, 
they would soon give employment to all who want it. 
And then a larger number of labourers would be em- 
ployed in bringing into existence food, clothing, and all 
those other things which constitute real wages, and a 
smaller number would be employed in working up 
wealth already in existence, into a shape suitable to be 
consumed by the tax-eaters. Mr. Wade goes on to say, 
that wages are determined by the " competition of the 
unemployed, who, rather than starve, will accept any 
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wag«f on whieh they GUI bsrdy miliibt.'' Wliy,tiien 
are 'mumpLoytd* in the United Stntes, in Bng^ 
and in Ireland ; but the labonren are aei eqnallj n- 
dueedto << any wages on wliiditlieyeaBlNiraifsaMil.'' 
Tliere are ' nnemployed' ki aK wi rin g and liMy, 
in oompetilkm wiUi tbe emplojed, seek to obtain tbe 
ordinary rate of wages, wldeh rate is detemdned bj the 
aggregate fund left for the payment ol wages aUkr 
odier claimants have been satisfied. Reduce the daiias 
of these othert ; lower rents, aboli^ tithes, and rq^ 
taxes, and more will be left for wages. The genenl 
rate of wages will then rise, and all who labour wiU, in 
competilion with each other, obtain such a rise of their 
particular wages as their peculiar labour entitles then 
to. And further, the same writer says, ^if a tax en 
any article of consumption be repealed, the remisaira 
is speedily followed by an equivalent reductiim in wtages, 
because the remission has left a surplus beyond the 
means of that bare subsistence for which the unon- 
ployed labourer will submit to work." So then taxes 
do no harm ! If bread, meat, -and other similar articles, 
were to be, for a long time, taxed equal to their untaxed 
price, and the taxes were to be afterwards repealed, 
wages would then fall equal to the remission of the 
tax ! Who then would receive that which was formerly 
tax ? The government gives it up, but who receives it 
aft^nvards? The ca{atalists can only get their ordinary 
rate of profit, rent would not necessarily increase, 
therefore, the labourers are the only parties to receive 
it, and each individual would, most undoubtedly, conein 
for his share ; or average real wages would rise probably 
to the height they are in the United States. It would 
be truly astonishing to find that such strange notitii 
as those advanced by Mr. Wade, should be the prevail- 
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iag ones of the day, ^d we not know that Humerons 
•qnal absurdities have been current hi fatm&p times. 
Writers resemble sheep, if one contrives to take the 
lead others follow wherever he may go. 

The amounts of wealth, expressed in commodities, 
which were taken from the primary producers in each 
of the years 1792, 1813, and 1831, may be estunated 
and exhibited by taking the sums paid by them, in 
cnrrency, in each of those years, and ascertaining the 
quantities of wheat, as the representative of commo- 
ditieSy which those sums would command at the cur- 
rency prices of the times. Thus, 



NttweaUk. WkemwUatwMot On. ^ wheat. 

In 1792.. £40,000.000.. 558.perqr. equalled.. 14,545^454. 
In 1813. . £l55>000,o6o. . 1208. per qr. equalled. .25,833,333. 
In 1831 . . £90,000,000. . 66b. per qr. equalled. .27,272,727. 
Or, if. . . .£100,000,000. . 66s. per qr. equalled. .30,308,030. 

The proportions of these taken by government and 
by individuals were. 

In ^ by goTernment, £18,000,000.. equal to 6,545,454 qrs. 
1792 I by indinduals, £22,000,000. .equal to 8,000,000 qn. 

In 5 by goveniment£]09,000,000. .equal to 1 8,166,666 qn. 
ISlSHyindlTiduals £46,000,000.. equal to 7,666,666qr8. 

In j by govemment, £46,000,000. .equal to 13,989,393 qn. 
1831 1 by individuals, £44,000,000.. equal to 13,33^383 qn. 

Here we see that the commodities taken as net wealth, in 
1831, were nearly double those taken in 1792, presuming 
only 90 millions to be taken at the first named period ; 
and, if we suppose 100 millions to have been taken, then 
above double. During the war, the portion taken by go- 
vemment increased from say 6^ to 18, and, since the war, 
it has decreased from 18 to 14. The amount taken by 
individuals was, it should appear, a little reduced during 
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the war ; but, ilnoe that tlme» It has been raised firam, 
tay7itol3iI Agahk, 



In 1792. .7,200,000 famished 14,645,454 qn. or 3 etth.* 

In 18l3..8,257,144 famished 35,833,333 qrs. or 3 1 „ 

In 1831..9,925»793 famished 27,273,727 qrs. or 3 6 „ 

Orif ....9,925,793 famished 30,308,030 qn. 3 0^,, 

Thus, although the quantities of commodities furnished 
hicreased from25,8d3,d33,in 1813, to po8sibl7a0,308,030, 
in 1831, the increase in the numbers of the primary pro* 
ducers reduced the average of each individual contri- 
bution half a bushel, or about 2 per cent. ; and yet it is 
commonly said and believed, that the increase in tlie 
numbers of the labouring^ class is ii\juri6us, and the^ 
are stimulated to leave the country. 7%ese compara* 
tive exhibitions, though not strictly accurate, throw a 
strong light on what was really taldng place in the 
country at the time. 

It has been already shewn that the loans made during 
the war were taxes on wages. It was bad enough to 
entful on the people the payment to others, for ever, of 
interest on the money they themselves had furnished ; 
but there are additional features in this borro^ng 
system, as it has actually been conducted, which ought 
to be exposed. By borrowing in a 3 or 4 per cent, 
stock, instead of a 5 per cent, about, say £150, of stock 
were created, on an average, for every J^IOO. of money 
borrowed. In the latter part of the war, money was 
so low in value as to cause ^100. to be then equal in 
value only to what ^50. were before the war, or are at 
present ! Therefore, should the ^150. stock now have ' 



* This if per bead, including children. A family of tix penons would 
furnisli tweWe quarters, and ao on. 



to be paid off, a value eqmd to three times that which 
was boiTowed would have to he paid! Is not this 
noBstroiu? 

For every ^00. of money, of rednced value, then 
borrowed, stock was created,* bearing interest often of 
£S* per annum, but say S5, This M. being now 
payable and paid, it follows that ^5. are now paid 
annually for the loan of what was equal to only £50. 
of present money, — or a real payment is made of 10. 
per cent, per annum on the value lent ! 

Two-thirds of the present debt were borrowed during 
the war, and that debt now requires that 30 millions a 
year should be raised to pay the interest. That amount 
was, in 1813, equivalent to. . . . 5,000,000 qrs. of wheat, 
but it was, in 1831, equivalent to 9,090,090 qrs.ofwheat t 
and, if the equivalents at the two periods could be ex- 
pressed in manufactures, the increase in the value paid 
as interest would be much greater, seeing that the 
money prices of wheat are kept above those of manu- 
tures by high rents. Should a perfectly free trade in 
com be established, and wheat sink to 50s, per quarter,* 
and other articles sink in .the same proportion, then 
these 90 millions, which were, 

in 1813, equivalent to only 5,000,000 quarters, 

would be in, say 1834, equivalent to 12,000,000 quarters 
of wheat ! or other commodities of equal value. Is it 
aot surprising that even the British people, increased 

* It ia now, December, 1833, actually below Sfh. Mr. Joshua Bates 
slated to the committee on manufactures, &c. in 1833, May 17, <* that 
wlieat in Uie western country (of North America,) was at a hi^h price 
when 16s. a quarter. It might,* he said, ** then be deliyered at London 
or Lirerpool at about 308. per quarter.*' If wheat were to sink to that 
price, and all other commodities sink to the same level, it would require 
90 milHons of quarters of wheat, or other equivalent commodities, to 
fnmidi the interest of the national debt, being four times the quantity 
required in 1813! 
T 
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in Dumber m they are, ctm bear up under a dead weight 
of this magaltude ? — laid on in reckless ig^norance, whea 
money was of little value, by a party utterly r^;ardk» 
of what might be the consequences when money re- 
covered its value. 

The following table, shewing the proportion of the 
population engaged in various branches of production, 
and in receipt of income is given by MarshiJl, 



1. Agricultural occupiers. 

2. Agricultural labourers. 

3. Mining labourers .... 

4. Millers, bakers, and ? 

butchers ) 

5. Artificers and builders. 

6. Manufacturers 

7. Tailors, shoemakers, ) 

and hatmakers . . ) 

8. Shopkeepers 

9. Seamen and soldiers . . 
10. Clerical, legal, and f 

medical \ 

U. Disabled paupers . . . . 
12. Proprietors of annul- / 

ties S 


18SL 
FamiHet, 


1831. 


1»1. 
TVfsl 


250,000 
738,956 
110,000 

160,000 

200,000 
340,000 

151,000 

310,000 
319,300 

80,000 

100,000 

190,000 


250,000 
800,000 
120,009 

180,000 

230,000 
400,000 

180,000 

350,000 
277,017 

90,000 

110,000 

316,000 


1,500,000 

4,800,000 

600,000 

900,000 

650,000 
2,400,000 

1,080,000 

2,100,000 
880,000 

450,000 

110,000 

1,116,398 


2,941,383 


3,303,504 


16,537,898* 



From this table it appears that, in 1831, there were 
only 800,000 families of agricultural labourers, including 
the able-bodied paupers, to cultivate the whole of the 
lands of Great Britain, being one family to 50 
acres ; and, while the whole manufacturing population 
amounted to but 400,000 families, the proprietors of 
annuities were 316,000 families. The table is curious 
and highly interesting ; but, as it does not enable us 

• There are errors in this table, but they are not important 
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to distinguish between non producers, secondary produ- 
cers, andpnmarj^producers, it does not fumisli the means 
of dissecting society economically. The increase in the 
families of annuitants, in ten years, from 190,000 families 
to 316,000, is, however, an extraordinary alteration, 
and indicates an increase of the number of unproductive 
families, which would surprise, if our preceding remarks 
and statements had not shewn that such must be the 
results of the system- which has been in operation. 

j^ects of the increase in the number of annuitants 
may be seen in the increase of the population in the 
places more particularly selected for their residences. 
In the years named the numbers were, in 



Chelsea ... 
Kensington . , 
Paddington 
Mary-le-bone 
Pancras . . . < 
Islington • . . , 
Battersea. . . . 
Camberwell 
Clapham . . • . 
Brighton . . . . 
Cheltenham 
Worthing . . 



In 1811. 



18,262 
10,886 

4,609 
75,624 
46,330 
15,065 

4,409 
11,309 

5,083 
12,012 

8,325 

2,692 



214,606 



In 1831. 



32,371 

20,902 

14,540 

122,206 

103,548 

37,316 

5,540 

28,231 

9,958 

40,634 

22,942 

4,576 



443,764 



being an increase, in 20 years, of above 106 per cent.! — 
See also pages 179 and 180. 

The following gfeneral statement, from the official 
tables of 1833 (p. 139), will shew the increase of crime : — 

Nnmbtr ofper»on» committed to the gaols in England and WaleSf for trials 
in eack of the two periods ofl yean Ending in 1835. 

In the 7 years ending with the year 1818. . 64,538. 
In the 7 years ending with the year 1825. . 93,718. 
y2 
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In *The Gompanion to the Almaoac' for 1834, just 
pablished, there is an article on wages and prices, in 
whidi a partial view is presented of the state of the 
eottOB mannfatftaring population. For initanee, the 
prices qaoted as paid for weaving are those paid in the 
town of Manchester, which are considerably higher 
tliaB those paid in places at a distance from it. This 
arises from tlie saving of carriage by the master, on 
the one liand, wliich enables lilm to pay more, and, on 
the other bawl, ft*om tlie greater ezpenoe of VMng in 
Mandiester requiring that the workman shoold receive 
more. Yet, notwithstanding, in weaving the seven 
Icinds of fabrics named in the artide, indading fsncy 
and best nankeens, and quiltings, woven by the best 
men» the mean sum obtained per head per weels is 
admitted to lie less than lOs. In the spinning depart- 
ment there is the same kind of partial statement. The 
principal returns are from the mills of Messrs. H. 
Holdsworth and Sons, Glasgow, and Mr. Thomas 
Holdsworth, Manchester, both spinners of very fine 
yams, who employ the best hands, and, of course, give 
the highest wages. The persons suffidently skilled to 
work in these mills are not yet so numerous, compared 
with the demand for them, as to cause wages to sink 
as low in them as they have sunk in the inferior depart- 
pieuts. The real value too, of these wages, is estimated 
in the present very low prices of food ; but will the 
wages named continue^ with the present prices of fbod? 
No! either food will rise in price, or the wages will 
fall ; perhaps both may take place together. 
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From 1828 to 1834. 

PftODUCTlTS POWKK OP LABOnB TO KAISB POOD, AMD PftOCUBB IM- 
P0BT8.— IMP0RTBB8 DBITBN TO DBAB MABBBTS.*— PBODUCTITB 
POWBBOPSBCOMDARY PRODUCBBS UNIMPORTANT TO THB PKOPLB. 
— BNGLISH 8T8TBM OP POOR LAWS, AND ITS INPLVBNCB ON THB 
GHARAOTBR AND BPPICIBNCT 0PLAB0UBBB8.— PAVPBBISBD 8TATB 
OP TBB LABOUBBRS.— PARISHBS OP LBNHAM ANB BASTBOUBN, 
WAGB8, RATBS, TITHES, AND BBNT.— PAUFBBISINO BPPBCT OP 
HIGH BBNT.— CULTIYATION DBITBN TO THB 8BA 8H0BB.— PAU- 
PBBISM THB BPPBCT OP BXCBSSITB BXAOTIOH.— BXAOTIOH IN 
IRBLAND AND IN ITALY.— PA BTlAL CHABACTBB OP TBB *<BBPOBT8 

OP THB POOB-LAW COMMISSIONBBS." BBTUBN8 THAT ABB 

WANTBD. — DIPPICULTT OP COMPRBHBNDING THB MAGNITVDB OP 
THB DBBT.^THB BBCBITBRS OP THB IHTBBBIT COMPABBD WITH 
TBB PBB80N8 BNGAGBD IN THB COTTON MANUPACTDBB. 
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In the anal^rsis in the preceding^ chapter, no esti- 
■ifiCe has been made of an increase in the produc- 
tive power of the people, because it is a question 
whether such an increase has or luui not, on the whoUf 
taken place within the last 40 years. During the 
progress of the rise of prices, and the increase of pros- 
perity to the farming capitalist, there can be little 
doubt that such improvements took place as consider- 
ably increased the productive power of agricultural 
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Uboar. Thii was, however, in some degree, ooonter- 
iMlanoed by the diverBion of labour to inferior soils, 
previously considered unfit for cultivation* Even during 
the period of high prices, few of these could be made to 
pay the ezpences incurred, and, therefore, on them 
labour could not be very productive. But, since 1813, 
as the farmer has had to carry on his operations with 
diminishing means, the labour employed on such lands 
must have been less productive, and, in all probability, 
much more land of that kind would have been thrown 
out of cultivation, had not the increase of rent had the 
effect of driving labour extensively to inferior lands, b 
order to endeavour to escape the fM'essure of rent. Bat 
in thus leaving, to some extent, rich land where it was 
highly productive, to go to poor, but nominally low- 
rented land, the productive power of the labour became, 
on the whole, reduced, and this reduction would more 
or less counterbalance the improvements made in the 
systems of cultivation during the period of high prices. 

It should be remembered, also, that within the whole 
period of which we are speaking, while rents have been 
greatly advanced, and labour driven to inferior land, 
the population to be supplied with food has increased at 
least six millions, that is, from ten to above sixteen 
millions. Now, if a considerable part of the supply of 
food required by this additional population is obtabed 
from poorer land, we may well doubt whether, on the 
whole, the productive power of equal labour has in- 
creased in agriculture. 

Such quantities of food, as are at present imported 
from other countries, undoubtedly cost the country more 
in labour than equal imported quantities did during 
the war. The food at that time imported was obtained 
in return for smaller quantities of exports, and, ia tfaq 
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)irodactlon of which, but little laboar had been ex- 
pended; bat now it is requisite to export, tiot only 
larger quantities of goods to obtain any supply of food, 
but it is necessary also that those quantities should be 
«o much larger as to require much additional labour to 
be expended in their production. The labour employed 
In' procuring food in the indirect way, through importa- 
tion, is, therefore, less productive for the people of this 
<soaHtry than it was twenty years ago, whUe more food 
hfuow obtained through importation.* 

The same kind of remarks will equally apply to other 
-artieleft of Import, the previous prices of which had not 
been raised by the high money prices in Great Britain, 
as they also cost more labour to procure them than 
they had previously done. However much, therefore, 
the productive power of the labour employed in various 
manufactures in Great Britain may have been increased, 
and however much that increase may have benefited 
the eonsum^iis of those manufactures, either at home or 
abroad, the returns for them from foreigfn countries 
have been greatly reduced, and, consequently, the 
labour employed in this way has become less productive 
to the people of Great Britain. The power of procuring 
those articles which we cannot ourselves produce, equal 
quantities of labour being employed, has diminished, 
and in a country which imports so large a part of the 
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• MuBcldl, in hk tract * On the operation of the corn-laws tot the last 
60 years,' says that, ** in the 6 years ending on the 6th of January, 1831, the 
average import of grain was 4,190,905 qnarters per annum." — (See also the 
words 'com trade,* in M*Culloch's 'Commercial Dictionary.') — And, in 
the ofllcia] tables of 1833, it is stated that, tnm 1826 to 1831, both inclusive, 
the quantitiea imported of foreign and colonial grain and meal, including 

peas, were S,3fi0.14S qnarters per annum, 

brought fhmi Ireland 8,814,874 „ 

Total 4^7»,6i6 quarters per annum. 

^<^See page 162 of the tables. 
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w«aU1i isdmiuiimI, Ihit It • point of no faMOuAdanbk 
imporlnnoe. 

1ft WW fonneiiy tbe aiwwod fenornl pol^f of tin 
BriHth go^enunont to prevent tlie Importer from goinff 
to tbe chenpest mnrkett to pnrqliMe his goods, end te 
compel him to go to such pnrtiee only at wwM agiee 
totUMonrgoodi directly In retnm, «id Ae remit iiat 
been that while onr Improved and cheaply prodneed 
articles alone are exported, and sold ait very Itw prieei 
to foreigners, we are obliged to pay snch Ugh prices 
for our Imports as restriction to-bad merkets cempsls 
ns to snbmit to. And thus the power of Britlihlabov 
to procure Imported commodities Is reduced, not enlj 
by those causes over whidi laws have little influence, 
but also by the pernicious operation of absurd end 
vicious laws. It b to be hoped, that, when the simple 
but important truth Is distinctly seen, that a nation It 
lienefited by the wealth it receives, and not by tint 
with whidi it parts, tliat those absurd laws which drive 
us from cheap, and send us to dear, markets, will lie 
repealed. While they exist they undoubtedly Icseen 
the power of British labour to procure supplies ef 
fbreign commodities, and, consequentiy, make It reelly 
less productive when producing exports. Tlie restrict 
tions to dear markets are defended on the ground that 
there is a necessity for forcing a system of redproeity 
in trade. Why, all foreign commerce is necessarily 
founded on reciprodty. It is essentially exchangiag 
goods for goods ; and, from whatever market you obtain 
your goods, you either directiy or indirectly give goods 
in exchange. By going to a cheap market, you get 
mare g^oods In exchange, that Is all the diffiBrence ; that, 
however, is a very important difference to the consumer. 
And the British importer having been, by Impolitic 
partial duties, driven to Portugal for wine, to Canada 
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timber, imd to Jf»naica for sug^ar, has made the ia- 
ir of the producer of British exports less productive, 
sause less produce is obtained in return for them. 
joL Twrens has lately attempted to shew that re- 
idaon is the best policy for Cb'eat Britain, as by 
Arietion the value of money may be kept down, 
liat has been advanced respecting the causes which 
tannine the value of money, sufficiently answers all 
It the Colonel has put forth^in his Commercial 
ttmrs. The kind of benefit really derived tmmjree 
fde is strikingly shewn in what has taken plaee in 
wiemala. Mr. Thompson, in his account of that 
mtry, p. 491, says, *' British g^oods are sold in 
untemala^very cheap, not perhaps above 30 per cent, 
{ber than they can be purchased in the respectable 
all shops in London, The £sll in their prices, as 
i^ared with those at which they sold before Hie 
rts were opened, or when the Spaniards had the 
iiopoly, is excessive : tiiiey may, in most cases, be 
Bght for les9 than one'tenth of the former price.". . 
rhe people of the country consume more European 
nivfiBCtures in one year than they probably did before 
) revolution in a century.'' Here we see that com- 
voe furnished these people with ten articles instead 
•ne ! in return for what they exported. Captain 
AilHall also, when writing of Santiago and Valparaiso, 
^ that the prices of g^oods under the Spanish rule, 
d luder a system of free trade, were as follows, in reals ; 

Under Spaniak rule. With free trade. 

Printed cotton goods . . 18 to 24 2} to 3 

Velveteens 36 2 

Crockery, per crate • . 350 40 

Hardware 300 100 

Qlaas 200 100 
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while Chili copper, ike produce rftkeptaee^ roee from 
6i to 7 up to 12 to 13. Thai, a given weight of oopper, 
produced by the people of Chili, would obtain 26 tiimeB 
the quantity of velveteen, after the free trade was 
established, that it would have done before ! Here the 
very great benefit is clearly realised in the imported 
velveteen. 

There is an important distinction to be made, whea 
qieaking of an increase or decrease In the productive 
power of British labour affecting the eonditioB of the 
great mass of the people ; and, if proper attentloB bad 
been paid to tiiiis distinction, It would have remeved 
much of the obscurity and ambiguity which has sur- 
rounded the subject. The benefit which apeople receives 
from an Increase of productive power is limited to an 
increase of the productive power of the primary pro- 
ducers. It is of no consequence whatever, to the mass 
of the people, whether the luxuries brought into ex- 
istence, by the secondary producers, are produced in an 
unimproved way, or by an improved process. It is ef 
no consequence to them, whether a diamond-necklace 
can be polished and set in 100 days, or 50 days, or 10 
days, as the only difference would be, that the con- 
sumer (the wearer) of the necldace might have two 
instead of one, or might have more of some other 
luxury. If the secondary producers were to have their 
productive powers so much increased, that they could, 
with equal ease, produce double the quantities of 
articles, it would not make the least difference in the 
general condition of the people ; precisely the same 
number of secondary producers would l>e employed, 
and real wages would be exactly the same. The only 
difference would be, that each net receiver would have 
two balls or routs, two chalked floors, two silk dresses, 
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two diamond necklaces, two carriages, &c. &c. instead 
of one ; — ^points, no doubt, of due importance to the 
parties who enjoy those things, but not of any to the 
great body of the people. 

. This subject has been rendered obscure by the dis- 
tinctioa trhich has been made between what have been 
called productive and unproductive labour — a distinc- 
tion which serves no good purpose whatever. Of what 
consequence is it to the people whether a secondary 
producer brings forth a number of musical sounds in 
an opera or concert, which inimediately afterwards 
cease to exist ; or challss a floor, which may exist one 
night; or makes a lace dress, which may last two 
nights ; a carriage, wliich may last a season ; or a 
decorated mansion, which may last an age — ^provided, 
as is. always the case, that these various things are 
eiyoyed exclusively by the net receivers ? No part of 
them ever becomes wages, to be enjoyed by the people ; 
and, therefore, however abundantly they may be pro- 
duced, or however short or long a time they last, they 
never benefit the people. 

Among the primary producers, no one attempts to 
employ labour unproductively. Those who study the 
best modes of labouring, — ^those who exercise a watchful 
superintendence, and direct labour, — those who oon- 
ftnral, and, when necessary, coerce, as judges do ; — all 
tfiese asidst, and give very valuable assistance too, in 
the great labour of primary production, and are as 
much primary producers, and contribute as essentially 
to the bringing into existence of the great mass of 
primary produce, upon which the whole society depends, 
as those who hold the plough, the reapers, threshers, 
millers, or bakers. If, indeed, the plan of a late 
minbter, of having lioles dug one day, and fiUed up the 
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Mxt, IhuI beoi adoi^td, (aad tlie ban Muaiaf #f MUsh 
a jilan nuHrki the slate of liifonuilkNi ob the raliieeiat 
tke tliiie») wa ihoald have had laine improdaetife k^ 
boaren among the class of primary |irodaoen. Bat, 
aazt to the hole-diggiog pUm, It thataf oompeUiagthe 
importer of foreign prodnoe to porohase ia a deer, 
Instead of a dieap market ;— 4o give 100 di^F*' l*ho«r, 
or the produce of 100 days' laboor, for an arttele in one 
market, wfaea he could obtain It for 80 days' kboar ia 
anothert The 20 days' labour, thus throwa awiqr, 
might really have been quite as wM employed In ths 
liole*dlgglng manner. 

The English system of poor laws, althaaghlthashtd 
aoaay beneftdal effects, has, nevertheleis, some in- 
jurious ones ; amoag which may be named, redaeh^f 
the productive power of labour. Under thfo systen 
labour is often in excess in one part, while It is much 
wanted in another part. The labourer Is compelled Is 
remain where hii labour is not waated, and where, if 
used. It would not be very productive, and Is, at tlie 
same time, prevented from going to the place where it 
Is the most wanted, and where it would be the most 
productive. And as this is the case throughout the 
greater part of the country, the aggregate productive 
power of labour must be seriously affected by H. Tlie 
system of making up deficiencies in wages by. allowances 
from the poors' rates, so as to reader the wages of all 
just equal to a bare subsistence, whatever the degree 
of exertion of individuals may be, is directly calculated 
to destroy all energy of character, Superior reward if 
the great stimulant to superior exertion ; take away 
that reward, and listlessness and langour must, to a 
gfreater or less extent, succeed to energetic exertion ; 
and the productive power of labour must dedine. Poor 
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laws do good in protecting the less efficient labourer 
from thait extreme impoverisliment and distress into 
li/liich excessiTe exaction might, in the absence of those 
laws, plnngie liim ; but, they cannot protect him from 
that deterioration of character which results from sab- 
stitttting dependence on parish allowance for reliance 
oa individual exertion. Man cannot, with impunity, be 
strij^ped of a large part of what he produces, and then 
have a uniform scanty allowance doled out to him. 
Hifl labour, and its reward, which should be in dose 
eonnexion and dependence upon it, are separated ; and, 
as far as respects his mind and feelings, they are made 
independent of each other. He will now attempt to 
dbtain the allowance by other means than working; 
and self-abasement, in all its various shapes, will be 
resorted to, to propitiate the party ndio deals out 
to him that allowance; but destruction of energy of 
diaracter, and decline of ability to produce, is the 
inevitable result. 

In a book lately published by " the commissioners 
as to the administration oi the poor-laws,'^ already 
adverted to, a gfreat number of facts are given, which 
shew that systematic relief to the labouring class from 
a gmeral fund, raised i^parently, and only apparently y 
firmn others than the labourers themselves, has had a 
eonsiderable influence on the productive power of the 
agricultural labourers of England. It is stated that 
in many places agricultural cajntal is diminishing.* 



* Mr. A. Murray, who had been a practical farmer and manager in 
WTeral counties in England and Wales, in his evidence befixre the agricaltural 
committee, in 1833, states most posltiyely, from actual observation, that, 
within the last twenty years, produce has been very considerably reduced— 
(be estimates the reduction at one-third) ;~that the quality of the lan4 ban 
been greatly deteriorated, and that the furmers on cold day lands are 
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If thlf shoald become generally the ease, the peculiar 
evils arisingf out of the poor-laws will increase, while 
the difficnlty of altering^ those laws will increase in a 
greater def|;ree. Indeed it is not possible to press ex- 
action on labour to an extreme degree, without ex- 
periencing bad effects from it in some form. If k 
system is established, wliich enables you to relieve 
those who are the least able to bear the extreme 
pressure, it Is In human nature that an increasing 
number should endeavour to obtain that reUef ; and 
each individual, in order to entitle himself to it, wR! 
exert his ingenuity to put on the appearance of distress ; 
and many, if no other means succeed, will relax their 
energies, enjoy the, to them, luxury of indolence, and 
really sink into the degpree of distress which shaU give 
them the requisite claim for support in idleness. And 
if you do not establish such a system of relief, the 
victims of exaction will present themselves in another 
form. Wretchedness and beggary will throng the 
streets and highways. Imposture and profligacy will 
fbllow. Vagrancy, and all its attendant vices, will 
multiply, and if the poorer portion of the labouring 
class do not retdn sufficient energy or desperation to 
take refuge in rioting or insurrection, they will sink 
into a state of listless wretchedness and hopeless 
imbecility. 

The commissioners establish one point most clearly, 
namely, that a great number of the agricultural la- 
bourers and hand-loom weavers are unable, by their 
utmost exertions, to obtain, for themselves and their 



enabled to pay their rents only by hard cropping, and by drawing from 
their capitals. This description, he says, applies to nearly all parts ortiie 
rountry j and in this opinion he is, for the most part, Ailly borne oat by 
fourteen other witnesses, all of them practical men. 
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families, a subsistence eqaal to that which it has been 
conddered requisite to allow to paupers and felons. 
This fieust beings proved, it becomes a matter of surprise 
that a still greater number of labourers do not entitle 
themselves to the superior subsistence. But what is 
the cause-— the active operating cause of honest industry 
being placed in this unfortunate state ? It was not the 
business of those who made this report to advert to the 
cause. They have contented themselves with exhibiting 
the injurious effects of diverting those funds to the 
sapport of the pauper which should flow to the inde- 
pendent labourer. They shew that the farmer, having 
but a limited amount of capital to disburse, when he is 
compelled or induced to pay a part of this to support 
the pauper, has so much less left to pay to the inde- 
pendent labourer ; but they do not shew how it happens 
that the amount of capital possessed by the farmer is 
so small that he cannot possibly give the independent 
labourer such wages as will enable him to support 
himself and family decently, and also to afford requisite 
assistance to sick and aged relatives, who are now 
obliged to take refuge in the poorhouse, where, however, 
they intercept and absorb a part of what should flow into 
his hands as wages. But, though the commissioners 
have not explained this, they have incidentally furnished 
some facts which throw considerable light on the sub- 
jecty and to these we will briefly advert. 

The parish of Lenham, in Kent, is the first place of 
which an account is given. The report is from Mr. 
Majendie : he says, " Lenham contains 6,523 acres ; is 
an extensive agricultural parish ; much of the land is 
of a poor quality, still there is a considerable quantity 
of a fair average ; some is out of cultivation. A large 
estate has been several years in the hands of the 
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proprielor/ and a farm of 4M MTM •! goad Iftad, ttlbe 
frae, well iitaated» hai iMoa Jait IbrawB «p by tiie 
taaaat of another laodomMr.'* The piawiiu'e of the 
paor*i rate oa the lannerB» in this pariah, auwth if,iB 
183fiip to iM,29e. hae heen so great aa to indoee IhMi 
to try a laboar rate, which it doaa aoeordfaig to the 
Mlowiag plan :--•'* There are, fai the pariifa, lU 
■uurried mea, 75 single mea, and 40 hays above the 
age of twelve. The wages of these, ealcahitfaig the 
BMurled at Ids. 6d. per week, single at 8S. aad boys at 
8s. woald amoont to about i6B60. a montii. This sun 
has been assessed on the respective ocoaplers, aoeordhif 
to the different value of the land ;— -the poor arable at 
Is. 6d. per acre per month, the superior arable at ftu 
hops at 5e. meadow, pasture, and wood, at l(kL and the 
great tithes, 9 men at 9s. 6d. smaD tithes, 8 men at 
9s. 6d. making J65. 140. per week. The amount is 
either to be worked out, or paid to the overseer at th« 
end of the month. The farmers tmw seem to think 
that there are no^ too many hands in the parish to cal- 
tivate the land property. The. parish conslstinf of 
6,600 acres, the sum of ;£500. per month amounts to 
about £1, per aere per annum; and, according to 
general information, the labour required, in fhir fuming, 
must be equal to that expenditure. The experiment 
is but just commenced. The rental of the parish ii 
^66,423." 

Now here we have an agricultural parish which had 
been so much distressed by poor's rates, as to be 
obliged, as we are told, to borrow ^100. from the 
Maidstone bank, and driven to try a labour rate. This 



* Propriotors practically kerp up rent by holding their lands until a 
tenant will take them at the current rate of rent 
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perish had, hi 1831» a totel popvlation of 2,ld7, and has 
€^23 acres, rnneh of tiiie land ai poor quality, though 
—nil pvodaees hops, and 190 men and 40 hoys are 
eoMJdwnd lolly equal to its cultivation. Takings 3 
boyi as equal to one man, we shall have, say, 203 men 
•aqrioyad in cultivation, at £500. per month, w 
J0II,O8Ol a year ; and this, we are told, is all the ca^^tal 
•that tlie fanners can continue to raise for the payment 
4if labonr; and the question with them Is, how this 
limlled quantity can be best laid out on labour. It 
ia felt to be so little, that, manage in whatever way 
they may, it is difficult to make it meet the wants of 
tbit labourers. But, amidst these difficulties, let us 
vmaek one fiict, which is given, it is true, by Mr. 
M i^endie, but it is not afterwards noticed, this parish 
yields a rental of £6,423, a year ! a sum equal to the 
whole that is paid to all the labourers employed in 
cultivation! Now, taldng the labouring cultivators, 
lacftading their fiEunilies, at, say, 900 individuals, here 
wa h«ve tikt owners of these 6,523 acres of land, much 
of whicfti is poor, receiving more than supports these 
900 persons! 

The formers evidently have their power of paying 
wages and poor's rate reduced and kept down by having 
sa large a sum to pay as rent. Suppose the rent to be 
reduced one-half, or ^,000. a year, would not the 
power of the formers to pay wages be immediately in- 
creased 50 per cent. ? Yes, and they then might give 
such wages as would fully enable the labourers to 
sustain themselves, independently of pauper relief. 
And if such a reduction of rent were to become general, 
the formers, in time, would be induced, or compelled by 
circumstances, to raise wages equal to the reduction of 
the rent. For, what other use could they, as a body, 
z 
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make of the ^,000. ? If lome of them attempted to add 
It to their own profits, and spend it as revenue, others, by 
offerings higfher wngeg, would tempt their labouren 
to leave them, and thus compel them to advance wages. 
The course which circumstances would urge the farmers 
to take would be, to expend the money in improving 
the cultivation; and this would require additional 
labour. Industry would be in demand ; and those who 
possessed it in a superior degree would be sought out, 
and secured by higher wages. The increased quantity 
of landed produce which would be the result of this 
process would furnish additional subsistence to the 
whole community ; and labourers generally would feel 
that their condition was improving, — ^that superior 
industry would command good wages ; and their effici- 
ency and independence would be increased. In short, 
all tilings would proceed in the opposite direction to 
tliat in which they have been moving for the last 4U 
years. During that time the quantities of produce 
abstracted from labour have been increasing, and the 
condition of the agricultural labourers has been declin- 
ing, notwithstanding that the poor laws have assisted 
in sustaining them, until, at lust, the evils peculiar to 
those laws themselves begin to operate. But, if you 
could reduce the quantities of wealth taken from 
labour in tlie shape of high rents, the labourers would 
recover ; and the evils of the poor laws might then lie 
soon corrected. 

In this parish, too, where the rental alone was more 
than the wages, we find that a tithe was exacted, which, 
when the labour rate was imposed, paid towards that rate 
j6290. a year. As this was voluntary on the part of the 
tithe owner, it is reasonable to suppose that the tithe was 
woMh, at least, four times that sum, but we wilLput it 
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down at ^1,000. a year. Here, then, we have another 
j81,000. which had been taken from wag^es I and how 
was it possible that wages could be high when so much 
was taken from the fund which supplied them ? The 
lalwurers have to put up with the amount that is left, 
after rent and tithe have been furnished; and, in this 
case, as far as we have gone, this amount was only si^ 
out of thirteen, and these six are all that they can pos- 
sibly get, whether it comes in the shape of wag^es or of 
parish relief, because there is no more for them. In 
the case of Lenham, indeed, the farmers contrived to 
get back a part of the tithe, in the form of a labour 
rate ; but this mode of reaching tithe is complained of 
generally by the commissioners, as an injustice to the 
tithe owners. The 203 labourers, in this parish, aided 
by capital, produced wealth from which was paid an 
average per man, for rent only, of £21. 12s. a year ; 
for tithe, we suppose nearly one-sixth of that sum, 
making a total approaching ^637. a year, furnished, on 
an average, by each labourer, while the amount left 
for the wages of each labourer, on an average, was 
only about ^30. a year ! Is not the operating cause 
of low w^es very clear ?* 

One of the evUs springing from! the poor-laws is the 
obstructions which they present to the free circulation 
of labour, and the local superabundance of labouring 
population, which they occasionally appear to exhibit, 
has probably given rise' to, and certainly countenances, 
the prevailing opinion that the agg^regate labouring 



* This case may be taken as a sample of the whole country, and it shews 
how absolately necessary a knowledge of the real natnre of rent and titiie 
is, to enable us to judge of the causes of the condition of the labourers. The 
present erroneous opinions, on those subjects, tend to keep the labourers 
In misery. 
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population if in excess. It wai supposed to be so ii 
Lesham, untU, through an arrangement^ all the la- 
bourers were taken by the farmerSy and then they ^ 
covered that there were not more than were reqidrite 
in fair fermingl The strangest thing is, that they 
should ever have been, by people capable of reflection, 
thought too numerous. These 203 labourers, beadei 
furnishing to the farmers the ordinary returns for their 
employed caj^tal, and keeping up the necessary stock 
of cattle, implements, and seed, raise firom the land 
produce which yields to the land and tithe owners 
£7fiOO. while they have only ^,000. for themselves; 
and yet these highly productive people were thought 
too numerous! Why, each labourer consumed only 
a small part of what he produced, and yet emi- 
gration to a foreign country was looked to as s 
remedy! Suppose 53 of the Lenham labourers had 
emigrated, would the remaining 150 have been able 
to raise produce enough to keep up the stock, remune- 
rate the farmer for the use of his capital, furnish the 
£7fiOO. of rent and tithe, and create for themselves 
additional wages? Or might not the fund left for 
wages, instead of being increased, be reduced in a 
grreater deg^ree than the labouring population had been 
reduced ? The sum of ^,500. would yield about the 
same wages to the 150 which the ^,000. did to the 
203, but might not the sum be reduced to ^,000. or to 
^3,000.? And then would not the formers and over- 
seers find it still more difficult to provide for the 150 
than it was for the 203? Another emigration would 
then become equally or rather more necessary, which 
would lead to a third ! 

The real evil, however, most clearly is, a decline in 
the fund for the payment of wages, as compared with 
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tlie number of the labouring^ population; and this 
decline is attributable, not to the excessive numbers of 
thlit population, but to the absorption of too large a 
proportion of the whole wealth in rents, tithes, and 
taxes. The case may be, and no doubt is, rendered 
worse by the obstructions presented to the free circula- 
tion of labour, and by the partial decline of industry, 
oonsequent on the poor-laws ; but th» evil originates in, 
and is perpetuated by, excessive exaction, and can be re- 
moved only by the removal of that exaction. Highly 
productive labourers can be impoverished only by having 
too much of the produce of their labour taken from 
them ; but if that is done, although palliatives may, 
Ibr a time, mitigate the evil, though benefit societies 
may provide local funds to relieve those who first break 
down, or parish funds may be applied where want is 
the most pressing, still, only let the exaction be carried 
beyond a oertun point, and the miserable harassed 
labourer will become more intent on scrambling for an 
immediate share of the funds, than on obtaining, by 
steady exertion, a scanty subsistence from wages. The 
account of the parish of Lenham presents a valuable 
lesson to those who have to direct the affairs of Great 
Britain. 

The second case, given in these reports, is that of 
Eastboum, in Sussex, having 4,597 acres of land, with 
a rental of ^,288. and an expenditure of poor's rate 
amounting to ^,250. The population, in 1831, was 
2,726. This place is represented as possessing great 
natural advantages, and as having made an effort to 
keep down the poor's rate, which failed. Pauperism 
exhausted the funds provided, and the overseers were 
obliged to borrow ^150. from the Lewes bank. ** In 
the year 1830 a considerable reduction of wages had 
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taken place, many men were oat of work, and the 
wages to tingle men, on the parish, did not exceed 7d. 
a day. A general spirit of discontent hroke oat, and 
incendiarism previdled to a frightful extent/' " Under 
these drcamstances a meeting was called, and an 
agreement made, that the wages should be 28, a day 
for an able bodied married man ; Is. 6d. for a single 
man of 18 ; and from ds. 6d. to 5s. per week for boys 
from 15 to 18. Proportionately increased allowances 
were made from the rates to the unemployed." " The 
effects of this forced rise of allowance were soon 
apparent : the sale of the farmers' produce could not 
•office for both wages and rates, and a most injurious 
transfer took place of a portion of the sum expended on 
labour to the account of the rates. The principal 
occupier in the parish states the relative proportions 
on his farm to stand thus, in round numbers : 



Paid for labour 


In 1830. 


In 1831. 


900 
300 


700 
500»' 


Paid for rates 





Thus it appears, the parties receiving obttuned no 
more than before, but received merely the same amount, 
although partly in another form. The fact seems to 
have been,* that this farmer had no more than ^1,200. 
to pay tolabour ; and if his rates increased ^6200. a year, 
he was obliged to expend ^£200. a year less in wages. 
Under the high rate system 300 able bodied persons 
were paupers t But we ought to remember, and to 
give due importance to the fact, that, in this parish, no 
less a sum than ^,288 was pidd as rent! — about 
£\. 7s. per acre on an average. Now, if a fourth part, 
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dr a half of this, had been left with the farmers, their 
funds for the payment of wages would have been just 
so much largfer, and wages would have been just so 
much higher. Of tithes, in this parish, nothing is said. 

Some of the labourers, it appears, have attempted to 
extricate themselves from the adverse circumstances 
under which they were placed. " Allotments of land 
have been furnished to them by Mrs. D. Gilbert, com- 
mencing in 1830 with 35, and increasing the number 
since to 117. The tenants pay their rents with punctu- 
ality ; and such is the conviction of the benefit derived, 
that some other labourers have made a voluntary offer 
to give up a part of the parish allowance, if allotments 
were let to them. A remarkable experiment has also, 
been made by Mrs. Gilbert, a portion of the shingle on 
the sea shore has been covered with day, dug from an 
adjoining marsh, and some good soil afterwards spread 
on the surface ; this land was hired by labourers at 3d* 
per rod, i. e. at the rate of 40s. per acre, which ex- 
ceeds the rent of the best arable land in the parish, and 
a crop of potatoes was raised in the autumn from that 
which in the spring was unproductive beach." — See the 
report, p. 16. 

Can these people be said to be idle ? Here is a place, 
the total population of which is 2,726, and which pays 
a rental of ^,288. and yet, after having done that, a 
part of the labourers create new land on — absolutely 
carry it to, the sea shore ! This is a striking instance 
of high rent, on the good land, not merely driving 
labour to poor land, where it is less productive, but of 
driving labour to make for itself new land t Such a 
fact speaks volumes on the influence of high rent on 
production. Through its influence, labour is driven 
from its natural course, the cultivation of the best 
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UmiB bj iBdepeadeBt aad «Mffgetle labonnn, nd 
oompelled to take rvAige bi inch ttraafe eipedienti as 
Hiat above named ; and it wovld aot be aarpriibig if 
the oecupants of the beet land were hereafter te be 
taxed to pay a part of the liigh rent diarged Sor tUi 
oipenaiTd J formed land on tiie tea shore. 

It ie oflen said b j politieal eeonomists that liigh tent 
does not lower wafee, becanae there are lands under 
oipeneiTe cultivation for which scaredy any rent b 
pdd. Bat the answer to this is, that sndi lands woald 
not be etUikmiedf if wafes had not been previoii^ 
rednced by the high rent diarged for the superior land* 
The enltivation of snch poor land, therefore, whsre 
labour is so little productive as barely to reaUie iow 
wages, is itself an effect of high rent on better land. 
LalMur has, in foct, been driven from the good land by 
high rent, and merely takes refoge on tilie poor land* 
Such poor land would not be cultivated in the United 
States, where rent is low. 

When rent is raised, the profit of the farmer having 
previously been barely the common rate, he may retain 
hb ordinary profit, and pay the additkmal rent fai one of 
three ways. First, he may at once lower wages equal 
to the rise of the rent ; secondly, he may discharge a 
part of the labourers, and thus save the rent, or a part 
of it, out of wages, while the diminished production 
would raise the price of landed produce ; or, thirdly, 
he may adopt partly the one and partly the other of 
these plans. PractlcaUy the third is the course generally 
taken. One labourer out of, say, ten is dhunissed, 
labour is then gravely said to be redundmntf and tiie 
unemployed man, having no other resource, oibrs to 
work at lower wages. This forms an Inducement to, 
and is made a pretext for, lowering the wagea of tiM 
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otherSy while the choice of labourers, which is thus 
given to the fanner, enables him to stimulate them to 
do more work ; and thus he may possibly get as much 
work done by the nine as had been previously done by 
Ibe ten men. In this way, the whole additional rent 
may be wrung from the labourers, while the unemploy* 
ed are pointed at as evidence of the excess of popula- 
tion* This is, however, not only a cruel, but a very 
dangorous course, and cannot be pursued beyond some 
oertain point without the worst effects resulting^. 
Stimulants to a g^ven extent may produce g^reater ex* 
ertion ; but that energy of character, which makes the 
labourer highly productive, may be destroyed by being 
jmssed upon too fiur, and then all parties must suflfer, 
the proprietors and formers, as well as the labourers. 
Poor-laws may modify these results, but cannot prevent 
them from finally arriving. 

A parliamentary paper represents that, in the year 
ending March 25, 1832, the amount of poor's rate had 
increased on the preceding year, in all England, 3 per 
cent. In Berks, Buckingham, Cambridge, Durham, 
Kent, Northumberland, Oxford, and the east riding of 
Yorkshire, the increase was 5 per cent. In Monmouth 
and Norfolk, 6 per cent. ; in Surrey and Wiltshire, 7 
per cent, ; and in Sussex and Somerset, 8 per cent. 

A mere effective country police is called for in many 
parts of these reports. Indeed, to prepare the public 
mind for an alteration of the police iqipears to have 
been one of the objects of those who have pat out this 
publication. Some of the particular evils arising out 
of the present state of the country, may, it is very 
likely, be partially remedied by a numerous polioe. 
The labourers may be more completely prostrated, and 
left to be dealt widiatthediseretkm of the fonoen, who 
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may, in competition with each other, go on giving in*. 
creating rents for the lands, and paring down wages to 
the lowest possible point, awarding to each individual 
ef the labouring class the smallest possible quantity of 
the cheapest food ; but after all this is done, will sudi^ 
a system improve the character, or increase the pro*: 
dactive power of the labourers? It is not asked- 
whether such an alteration could or could not be 
effected — ^whether property or life would continue safe, 
bat, if effected, whether the country would be in a 
better state ? The occupiers of land might possibly be 
made a kind of incorporated body, and have the power 
to half-starve or flog the labourers, to compel them to 
work; they might use the same means as those em* 
ployed in the West Indies to goad the slave to exer- 
tion ; but still the question recurs, would the country 
be in a better state ? Let those who have ascertained 
the respective productiveness of slave and of free labour 
answer the question. 

Nearly all the complidnts made of the bad working 
of the poor-law system in England shew, that excessive 
exaction is at the bottom of the evil. The working of 
that system only exhibits the particular forms which 
the evil takes under its influence. But if the evil did 
not shew itself in these forms, it would in some others. 
In Ireland, where there are no poor-laws, excessive ex- 
action is met in other ways ; such as, resistance to the 
payment of tithes, or the murder of the collectors; 
with combinations to prevent lands from being taken at 
advanced rents, or to burn the houses* of those who 
take them, and too often to murder the offenders. Hie 
evil is of the same kind in the two countries, and the 
poor-laws merely cause It to break out In a different 
way in England. In France, before the revolutioiiiy; 
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similar causes produced similar effects. In Italy, the 
poor cultivator has long bowed to his fate : the Gon- 
tadini (country labourers) were there so degraded that 
their testimony was not evidence in a court of justice. 
But what is Italy now ? — ^the slave of Austria. The 
landowners get a very high proportional rent for their 
land, it is true ; but they cannot properly call it their 
own, as they are slaves to foreigfners, who permit them 
to enjoy such, portion only as they please. It is 
often remarked that the labour employed on land of 
equal quality has been more productive in England 
than in the other three named countries. But why 
has it been so ? Because English land was formerly 
cultivated by better paid labour ; and if exaction has 
at last deteriorated English labour, adhering to, or in- 
creasing, that exaction, will not improve it, however 
strict may be the police. Take away the appeal from 
the overseer to the magistrates ; prohibit relief from 
the poor's rate to those in employment, or even to all 
the able bodied ; and cover the country with a well 
organized police — an Irish constabulary force, or a 
French gens d'armerie ; reduce the English labourer 
to as orderly and submissive a state as such means can 
reduce him to ; still you cannot, at the same time, 
make him an able, energetic, and highly productive 
labourer. From numerous statements in these reports, 
the productive power of English labour appears to have 
partially declined ; and there are no means of recover-- 
ing it, but by leaving a better reward for those labour- 
ers who are dependent solely on their own exertions. 

The information g^ven in these reports is of a partial 
character : the object appears to have been merely to 
expose those parts of the workings of the. poor-laws 
which have the worst effects. But, to enable any one 
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to jadfe correctly of the whole CMe» other facta should 
be given. In the flnt place, a table thonM be made 
o«t to ahew the nomber of acrea of land in the parlih 
in prodncti^ vae, and alao the nomber of acrea of poor 
or unproductive land ; the annual value of the produce 
raiaed ; the portion of that value required for keefdng 
up the stock 6( cattle, implements, seed, &c. ; the por* 
tion paid as rent, as tithe, as profit on Hm capital em- 
ployed by the former. Including^ remuneration to him 
for aupeiintendence ; the portion paid by the fsnaera 
aa pooHa rate, and for other taxea ; and, finally, the 
amount paid aa wagea. Buch a tal>le aa thla, of a few 
pariahea in each diatrict, would enaUe any one to 
analyie the stoto of society, and to point out any 
pecidiarities in the distribution of the produce or of 
the value of it; and, in the end, remedies for any exist- 
ing evils might possibly be discovered, in the adoption 
of which all parties might concur. But, in nearly all 
these "extracts'' from the reports, exeeg^ng Mr. 
Mijendie's, not even the amounts of rent are given. 
Similar tables might also be made out from documents 
and other evidence, to shew the amount and distri- 
bution of the produce at preceding periods, say, at 
the commencement and conclusion of the war. The 
cauaea and their effects at the different periods ndgfat 
then be compared, and the working of each particular 
cause might be more distinctly traced to ito final 
result. 

In a table, g^iven in the * Companion to the Almanac 
for 1884,'* page 86, it is shewn that a very g^reat altera- 
tion has taken place, In the last twenty years, in the 



* Tbii publication having a kind of half official character, I prefer 
quoting it as an authority. 
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relative numbers of the different classes which con- 
stitute the entire community in Bngkmd. At the 
three periods of 1811, 1821, and 1831, the whole of the 
families^ divided into three classes, were, in numbers, 
as fellow: — 



Families cliiefly employed i 
in agriculture 

Families chiefly employed 
in trade, manufactures, 
and handicraft 

All other families not com- 
prised in thetwo preceding | 
classes 



InlSll. 



697,953 
933,588 



391,450 



In 1821. 



773,732 
],n8,3»5 



454,090 



In 1831. 



761,348 
1,182,913 



801,076 



Here we see that, while the families employed in 
agriculture increased only in a very small degree from 
1811 to 1831, and were absolutely reduced in number 
in the ten years from 1821 to 1831, the families not 
employed in agriculture or manufactures, in the twenty 
years, more than doubled their numbers ; and, in the 
latter ten years, — those years in which the agriculturists 
positively declined, these unemployed increased no less 
than 76 per cent. ! The base of society is contracting, 
while the superstructure is swelling into enormous di- 
mensions ; and yet, according to the fashionable doctrine 
of the day, those who constitute the base are too 
numerous, and their numbers must be further reduced ! 
The pyramid of society is becoming inverted, but that 
cannot be done in the social, any more than a similar 
thing can be done in the physical world, without en- 
dangering the whole structure. 

The declining state of the farmers may be seen hi 
the reduction of their stocks of wheat. Mr. Jacob 
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stated to the agrlcaltaral committee, in 1833, that iii»- 
mediately before the harvest of 1816, there was 6 
montiis' consumption in hand. In 1817, there was 4 
months', in 1818, 5 months', in 1819, 5 months', in 1890, 
3 months', in 1821, 3 months', in 1822, from 4 to 5 
montiis', in 1823, nearly 4 montiis', in 1824, al>oat 5 
weelcs'; but since that it has scarcely equalled a month's 
consumption ; and, in 1820, it was so much reduced, 
tliat no period was fixed to it in the computations. 

If such are the reductions in the stock of wheat, we 
may be assured that there is also a considerable reduc- 
tion in other kinds of ag^cultural stock. It is stated 
In various parts of the reports on the poor-laws, that 
the farmers are frightened into giving an advance of 
wages : and that they are paying it from their stoclc, 
or what should be their permanent capital. If this 
prove to be correct, it cannot last long. Cultivation 
will decline, landed produce will become scarce and 
again comparatively dear, and then will come another 
period of distress among the manufacturing classes. 
It may, however, be possible, that wages are approach- 
ing more nearly to equidity In the departments of 
agriculture and manufactures, and that those of com- 
mon farming labour are rising a little. The taxes that 
have been repealed recently must have left so much 
more wealth to be enjoyed by the producers, and as 
farming wages had been previously the most reduced, 
they may have recovered a little. But we should never 
forget what the real causes are of the degree of dis- 
tress which exists, whatever that degree may be. Many 
persons speak and write as if they thought that no 
efforts should be made to benefit the great mass of the 
people, unless it can be proved that they are either 
actually in, or are sinking into, a state of misery. But 
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this is a position most insulting' to the people. Accord- 
ing to every principle of right and justice acknow- 
ledged by mankind, the people are entitled to have all 
the fruits of their labour left for their own enjoyment, 
-excepting only those parts which are requisite for 
maintaining social order, and for keeping up the pro- 
ductive power of the country. Admitting for a moment 
that through the repeal of taxes, and the reduction of 
the general rate of profit on capital, common real wages 
may have risen a little, is that any reason why the 
people, or those who plead their cause, should be 
satisfied ? Certainly not ! Their condition should not 
only be improved, but it should be improved as far as it 
can be by doing them full and complete justice, and 
anything short of that ought to be exposed and re- 
probated. 

When speaking of the sums taken as ^ net wealth 
annually, it is difficult to find terms to convey an 
adequate idea of their magnitude. We speak of millions, 
and the word millions is as easily pronounced and 
written as hundreds or thousands, and the differences 
between the quantities of wealth expressed, are neither 
clearly seen nor forcibly felt. The annual interest of the 
debt, including the expenses of collecting it, is not less 
than 30 millions sterling.* This enormous sum is drained 
from all parts of the country, and is quietly paid in 
London. The receivers, who are distributed over the 
country, and intermixed with the rest of the population, 
unobservedly obtain the means to enable them to 
cofuume very large quantities of wealth taiihaut pro' 
ducing anything themselves. But as they are not 
collected in a body, it is difficult to figure to the mind 

• With the dead weight it is 33 millions, independent of the collection. 
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€bt mag^tttde of the aperatiom Perhaps a coii»- 
parlecm may assist. 

The extent and fanportance of the cotton manii&ctiire 
of this oouiitiy have exdted the admiration of all 
enquirers into snch subjects. It is to be found of eo»> 
sideraUe magnitude in Ireland, of more gifantie 
growth in Scotland, and in England it rears its tower- 
ing head far above all other manufactures. It is 
principally through the cotton manufiscture that Man- 
ch^ter, and the country forty mUes around it, contain 
two millions of Inhabitants ; and yet the probaMllty is 
that an the people, both cafiltalists and laboufsrs^ 
engaged in this great manufacture, eitiier directly or 
Indirectly, do not obtain in return for their capital ani 
labour an amount of wealth on fdiich to subsist, and 
through which they are enabled to carry on their im- 
portant trade, the arms of which embrace the world, 
greater than that which is regularly received and con- 
sumed by the idle and unproductive fundowners, who 
make no return whatever to society for it. 

Mr. M'Culloch, in his * Commercial Dictionary,' com- 
putes the numbers and incomes of those engaged in 
this great manufacture as follows : — 
833,000 weavers, spinners, bleachers, &c* 

at £24. a year each .£20,000,000. 

1 1 1 ,000 joiners, engfineors, machine ma- 
kers, &€. at £S0. each 3,338,000. 

Profit, superintendence, coal, 
and materials of machines. . . . 6,067,000. 
944,000 £30,000,000. 

Of the 6f millions, 2 millions are supposed to 
go for coal, iron, and other materials, for 
machinery and other outgoings, which would 
give employment, at £30. a year each, to 
00,666, making n total, of people employed, of. . . . 
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1,010,666. If, to these, we add one half the number of 
children, a^ed, &c. dependent on those who 

work, or an additional 

505,330» we shall have a total, supported on^ wages, of 
1,615,996 persons. AM to these those who are sup- 
ported, dhrectly or indhreetly, by the 4| mil- 
lions of profit, at £2lfk a head 

288,350, and we have a total population of. 

1,740,346 persons supported by the 30 millions obtainecl 
in the cotton manufacture^ For this 30 millions, a 
large part of the world is g«ppUed with usefiil and 
beautiful fobrics for garments, &c. and returns are ob« 
'tained of the products of the various commercial coun- 
tries to which those ^EUxrics are sent. But with what 
do the consumers of the 30 miUions of dividends su^^ly 
the world ? Nothing : — they are mere consumers, and 
produce nothing in return. They, in fact, absorb, 
through taxes, a eonsideraUe part of the 25} mUlions 
of wages paid to those engaged in the cotton manufitc- 
ture, and matmally reduce the amount of commodities 
which that sum would otherwise command. — ^ Look on 
this picture, and on that t — ^like a mildewed ear blasting 
his wholesome brother.'^ 

In page 309 is given a table, furnished by Marshall, 
from which it appears that, in tlie year 1831, there were 
employed, in cultivating the lands of Greai Britain^ 
800,000 families, six persons to a family, making a total 
of 4)800,000 persons ; and, from the reports published 
by the commissioners fbr enquiring into the workings 
of the poor laws, it appears that these fomilles probably 
do not receive more, on an average through the year, 
than ten shillings a week each, making a total weekly 
receipt, by the whole number, of just £400 fiW, Now, 
by multiplying this by 52, the number of weeks in a 
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year, we discover that they receive, in the year, oaly 
i690,800,000. being about two-thirds of the siim regu- 
larly raised to pay the interest of the national debt.* 

The ^620,800,000. it should be borne in mind, is all 
that the employers of these 800,000 families hafe to 
pay wages with. If they are compelled to pay a p«t 
In the shape of poor's rate, they have so much less left 
to pay in the form of wages, as was shewn in the instanee 
ofEastboum. In some way or ways, by the landlord, 
the tithe owner, or the tax gatherer, or altogether, the 
Cwmers have been stripped of all the wealth wbich 
they and their labourers produced, excepting what li 
just suffident to keep up their stock, to support tiieai- 
■elves, and to pay these i620,800,000. as wages, or m 
wages and poor's rate ; yet, at the same time, upward! 
of 90 millions are taken from the people to pay the 
Interest of the debt, and these 90 millions are as flip- 
pantly and familiarly talked of as if they were only so 
many pounds t 

At least twice the amount of 30 millions are annually 
alMtracted from labour in various ways, beyond whst 
Is paid on account of the debt, and It is the large 
collective amount which oppresses the British labourer^ 
and is the real source of British weakness. It is die 
cancer that Is eating Into the body politic, and which 
may, at last, destroy it. Nations have always sunk 
when they have carried exaction from industry to too 
great an extreme. The Eastern monarchies— the Roman 
Empire, Italy, Turkey, all bear witness to that truth. 

It signifies but little in what form excessive ex- 
action comes, it is the amount which strips and paralyses 



* If we aappose each fkmily to receive ISs. a week, the aggregate woaM 
be only £24,960,000. 
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industry. An army may sweep the country in Asia ; 
or multiplied taxes and rents may strip the labourer, 
as was done during the Roman Empire; excessive 
rents may be taken, as they have been for centuries in 
Italy; or a Pacha may seize the produce of labour 
wherever he can find it, as in Turkey ; but these par- 
ticular forms of exaction are not more certfun of weak- 
ening and destroying a country, than is excessive eX' 
acHoHy conducted according to the most approved rules. 
In addition to the burdens arising from tithes, rents, 
and taxes, the people of England have others of a more 
local nature. The county rate is a considerable tax ; 
and over it the people have no controul.* Corporations, 
in many towns, have formidable powers, which they 
use for their own aggrandisement, and to the injury of 
the people. Numerous local abuses exist, arising out 
of the retention of old customs, belonging to another 
state of society.f The law is utterly unintelligible to 
the gpreat mass of the people, and so dear as to be 
beyond their means. The assizes being held in the 
old county towns, justice is commonly too far off to be 
obtained by any but the rich. These evils press heavily 
on an already overburdened people ; and they all fall 
finally on the labouring class. The high duties too, 
levied on numerous imported articles, by giving birth 
to smuggling, detach many persons from productive 



* The county rate collected in England, for 1887, the latest year of fall 
returns, was £709/i80. 

■f In the town of Manchester, the lord of the manor, as the sole and ex- 
clnsiye proprietor of the markets for the sale of meat and flsh, in charging 
for his stands and erections, has the power of taxing the people of Man- 
chester, as he prevents any person from selling those articles in the 
township without paying toll to him. And the malt used in the town must 
be ground at the Soke mill, belonging to the Grammar School. 
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Indvstrj; and the wh<rfe of the a^^g^refate burdens 
have, ooBseqaeotly, to be borne by a smaller number 
of primary labonrers. These» alfhongfa, If each be 
taken separately, they may i^ipear of small moment, 
have, eoUeetively, an Important effsct, and, it is well to 
bear im mind, that it was the last feather that broke 
the over-laden ass's back. Wages, we have seen, 
are dependent on what is left, after all other claims on 
the annual prodaoe of labour are paid ; and every one 
of these daims has its degree of effect in reducing the 
amount left, and, consequently, in reducing^ the wages 
of labour. 

Into the particular remedial measures that should 
be adopted in order to increase the prosperity of the 
oountry, and restore it to a healthful and vigorous 
state, I do not, at present, propose to enter. It is 
desirable that the precise nature of the disease should 
be fuUy known before the remedies are applied. 
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